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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

EUROPE IN ARMS AGAINST FRANCE. 

NOV. I813-JAN. 1814. 

The astonishing results of the campaign of 1813 
appeared inoro fully when the crash of amis was over, 
and the alternations of hope and fear no longer distracted 
the mind from the contemplation of the revolution which 
it had effected. When the campaign had terminated — 
when the remains of the Grand Army, mournful and 
defeated, had wended their way across the Rhine, and 
the once triumphant Peninsular hosts, refluent through 
the passes of the Pyrenees, had finally abandoned the 
fields of Spain— the magnitude of the change was such, 
that it seemed beyond the power of any earthly forces, 
how great soever, to have effected. Little more than three 
months had elapsed, since four hundred thousand French, 
flushed with recent victory, were grouped round the for- 
tresses of the Elbe ; while two hundred thousand, proud 
of their expulsion of the British from the plains of Castile, 
were prepared to maintain on the Tormes or the Ebro the 
dominion of the Peninsula. Of this immense host, not 
more than eighty thousand had regained the left bank of 
the Rhine, and hardly as many remained to arrest the 
invader on the Adour and amid the Pyrenees ; the remain- 
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CHAP. bad sunk under the sword of the enemy, wasted away 
L xxxiv . binder the liorrors of the bivouac and the hospital, or were 
1813. shut up, without a hope of escape, in the German for- 
tresses. The few wlio had regained their native land boro 
with them the seeds of contagion, and a sadness of feeling, 
which rendered their presence a source of weakness rather 
than of strength to their sulfering countrymen. The vast and 
splendid fabric of the French empire had disappeared like 
a dream. Its external influence, its foreign alliances, had 
vanished ; the liberated nations of Europe, amidst shouts 
of triumph and songs of gratulation, were crowding in 
arms to overwhelm its remains : and the mighty victor, 
reft of all his conquests, was left with no greater resources 
than the old monarchy of Louis, now nearly drained of 
its military defenders, to make head against so many iron 
bands, whom former wrongs had roused to resistance, and 
recent heroism led to victory. 

The forces of the Revolution had hitherto basked only 
2 . in the sunshine of prosperity. So feeble and ill concerted 
Approachmg had been the assault of the European powers in 1793, 
Revolution- that even the tumultuary arrays which the fervour of 
miJonmo^ Convention had cfilled forth, and the guillotine of 
the Committee of Public Salvation had retained at their 
standards, were sufficient to repel them ; and the hydra, 
which might with ease have been crushed in its cradle, 
was permitted to grow up till it had encircled every 
monarchy of Europe in its folds. But the period had 
now arrived when this long career of prosperous, was to 
bo succeeded by a still more striking train of adverse, 
fortune: when the forces of Europe, instead of being 
arrayed with Franco against England, were to be 
arrayed with England against France; when disaster, 
long-continued and universal, was to break in pieces the 
vast supremacy of former times ; and when the iron was 
to enter into the soul, not merely of the sinking nation, 
but of every family and individual of which it was com- 
posed. ^ This, then, was the real test of the strength and 
constancy of the Revolution. The time had come when 
the passions of success were no longer to animate, the 
blaze of victory no longer to allure ; but when the stern 
approach of adversity could be met only by the inherent 
strength of heroism, or the willing sacrifices of duty. 
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The moment is interesting beyond any other which had chap. 
occurred in the progress of the contest ; for the toucli- ‘ 

stone was now to be applied to the power, resting on 
the passions of the world, which had so fearfully shaken 
those which Avero based on the fervour of Heaven' ; and 
France was to go through the ordeal from whence had 
issued the spirit which defended the ramparts of Saragossa, 
and the devotion which fired the torches of Moscow. 

Napoleon set out for Paris from Mayciice early in 
November, and arrived at St Cloud on the 9th of that 3 . 
month. For the second time within the year, he had ^aSeon^o 
reached his capital defeated and forlorn, with his army I’S.Tnd 
lost, his power shaken, and his glory dimmed. But how 
disastrous soever the circumstances of his empire were, Nov. 9 . 
the energy of the Emperor was e(iual to the emergency. 

His first care w’as to convoke the Council of State ; and 
to them ho made a candid and true statement of the Nov. 10. 
magnitude of his losses, and the necessity of vigorous 
measures to avert the dangers by which they were 
threatened. To them also ho communicated the terms 
— which will be immediately mentioned — on which the 
Allied Sovereigns at Frankfort had declared their will- 
ingness to treat for peace. The Council, consisting of 
the Secretaries of State, Talleyrand and Mole, implicitly 
adopted the views of the Emperor — which were in them- 
selves obviously well-founded — that, in the emergency 
which had arisen, it was indispensable to have recourse 
to a dictatorship, and that vast sacrifices must be 
demanded of France. The Emperor set the first 
example of such a sacrifice, by ordering thirty millions 
of fnancs (£1, 200,000) to be taken from his vaults in the 
Tuileries for the public service. He speedily, also, gave 
earnest of what he expected of his subjects, and of the 
dictatorial power he was about to assume, by issuing of 
his own authority, and without any legislative sanction, 
a decree by which thirty additional centimes, that is, Nov. il 
nearly a third, was added to the land, window, and door 
tax ; the personal tax on moveables was doubled, andtthree- 
fifths were added to the excise duties and the salt tax. 

Although these additions to the taxes were plainly illegal, 
as wanting any legislative sanction, even according to the 
shadow of constitutional freedom which remained to 
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CHAP. France under the imperial regime, they were the only 
L xxxiv . which remained of replenishing the public trea- 

1813. sury, which, from the cessation of all external requisitions, 

and the enormous expenses of the late campaign, was 
totally exhausted. The confiscation of the funds of the 
communities and the hospitals of the poor, decreed at the 
beginning of the year,* had not produced half the sura 
1 Decree ^^^pected, as fcw purchasers could be found ; and even 

Nov. 11 ,’ what was got had been altogether drained away. Public 

was ruined ; the three per cents were at forty-five ; 
MS. de 18141 the bank shares of one thousand francs at three hundred 
and four ; and no capitalist could bo found in France 
who would advance the government five pounds.^ 

But, however indispensable these illegal stretches might 
4 be to provide funds for the immediate necessities of the 

General and state, they were by no means equally acceptable to the 
intent nation ; and the time had now come when the unparal- 
whichwas disasters of the hist two years, and the continual 

in France, drain which the taxes and conscription had occasioned 
on the wealth and population of the empire, had pro- 
duced a general feeling of discontent, which neither the 
influence of the imperial government could stifle, nor its 
terrors overawe. Tlie feelings of natural afiection had 
been subdued, and the woful destiny of the young con- 
scripts concealed, so long as success attended the imperial 
arras, and the continued advance of the armies veiled from 
observation the sufi*erings of the soldiers. But when the vic- 
tories of the empire were at an end, and the armies, instead 
of moving on to fresh conquests, were thrown back with 
terrific slaughter on their own frontiers ; when no mar- 
shal’s baton in distant prospect could allure the young 
conscript, but the gloom of the hospital, or the stJ^ation 
of the bivouac, rose up in grim array to terminate his 
career in a few months ; when relief from domestic taxa- 
tion, and the means of foreign aggrandisement, were no 
longer to be attained by the advance of their conquering 
arms to hitherto untouched fields of plunder, but increase 
of burdens, and the prospect of themselves suffering from 
4. Cap. X.’ pillage, were imminent from the threatening hosts which 
2, 3. were ready to pour into their territory the minds of the 
people were of necessity turned into a new direction, and 
* AnUf Chap. Ixxiv. § 76. 
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they became sensible of the real tendency and necessary chap. 
effects of the imperial government. l xkxiv . 

A general feeling of horror, accordingly, especially at isia. 
the conscription and the excise taxes, now became general ^ 
in the community: the opinion spread widely that the strikini indi- 
war was endless, and its exhaustion insupportable; the 
unbending character and known ambition of the Empe- 
ror seemed to preclude all hope of a termination being 
put to it, save by the destruction of France itself : wishes 
in secret were formed for a change of government, as the 
only means of escaping from such a multitude of evils. 

Several pieces containing lines which might be applied to 
existing circumstances, were prohibited, in consequence, 
from being represented at the public theatres ; defama- 
tory couplets* were circulated, and eagerly received in 
society ; and one in particular, found affixed in the Place 
Vendome to the pedestal of thepolumnof Austerlitz, which 
then was adorned with the statue of the Emperor on its 
summit, had an inscription terribly characteristic of the 
feeling of the time. It bore, that if the blood which ho 
had shed were collected together in tliat square, it would 
reach his lips, so that ho might drink it without stooping 
his head.^t 

It was not surprising that this feeling of horror should 
have pervaded the community of France ; for the calami- g 
tics which had now fallen upon the army, in consequence HepioraWe 
of the disastrous issue of the late campaign, were extreme, army on tuo 
On returning to Paris, Napoleon had inserted a statement ^***^“®- 
in the Moniteiir^ that the reorganisation of the araiy was 
rapidly advancing ; that the marshals had received rein- 
forcements to enable them to maintain impregnable the 
barrier of the Rhine ; that the artillery had repaired its 
losses ; the National Guards were crowding into the 
fortresses ; and that all the efforts of the Allies would be 

* Such os, ** Napoleon est mauvaJs jardlnler ; car il a laiss<^ gdJer ses grena- 
diers, et fletrir ses lauriers.'* Tiie “ Tableau Parlant” was prohibited at the 
theatres for fear of the application of tlie line, “ 11 avait autrefoia fait des 
conqufites, ce qii’anjourdliui il ne pent pas.’ —See Capjefiouk. 

t “ Tyran ! jud|||j«r cette chaiae, 

Si le sang t^KVeraer 
Pouvait tenllilaoette place, 

Tu le boirais te baisser.” 

Another inscription in liuge letters, was found in the morning affixed to the 
Tuileries—** Fonds k vendre — Pas cher-~Fabrique des Sires.” — CAPariouit, 

X. 4 . 
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CHAP, shattered against that bulwark of art and nature. But in 
L xxxiv . midst of all this seeming confid(?nce, the real state of 
1813. the army on the frontier was very different ; and disaster, 
wide-spread and unparalleled, had overtaken the shattered 
remains of the host which had wended its way hack from 
the Elbe. Though the country through which that 
retreat had been conducted was rich and cultivated, the 
season temperate, and the marches not in general of 
unusual length ; yet the deplorable effects of Napoleon’s 
system of carrying on war without magazines, or pro- 
vision of any kind for a retreat, liad reduced the troops 
to the most woful state of destitution. The first corps 
which passed along the road consumed every thing on its 
line, and within roach of the stragglers on either side, to 
the distance of several miles; and those which came 
after, as on the Moscow retreat, could find nothing what- 
ever whereon to subsist. Magazines there were none, 
except at Erfurth, between the Elbe and the Rhine, a 
distance of above two hundred miles ; and the supplies 
in that city only maintained the troops during the two 
days that they rested within its walls. During the fifteen 
days that the retreat lasted, the men were left to search 
for subsistence as they best could, along an already 
wasted and exhausted line. The consequence was, that 
they straggled from necessity over the whole country, 
1 Lab ii 3 arrived on the Rhino half starved, in the deepest 
6. Cap.’x.’ dejection, bearing Avith them the seeds of a frightful 
237, 239. epidemic, which soon proved more fatal even than the 
sword of the enemy. ^ 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the inhabi- 
7 tants of the left bank of the Rhine, who had hitherto 
Terrible epi- kiiown war oiily by its excitement and its glories, when 

(l0inic wliicli w » o ^ 

broke out they behcUl this woful crowd, pouring back by the bridge 

among them, Mayeiice iiito the French territory, and spreading like a 
flood over the whole country. But their number was so 
considerable, that even the zeal and charity of the inhabi- 
tants, which were exerted to the utmost, were unable to 
provide any effectual remedy for their distresses. In the 
fortified towns, where the great mass of the fugitives, 
armed and unarmed, found a refuge, their situation, 
though at first superior, was ere long still more deplorable. 
The dreadful typhus fever which they brought with 
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them from the scenes of their safFering in the German chap. 
plains, soon spread to such a degree among the exhausted 
crowds who sought shelter within the walls, that in a 1813. 
few days not only the greater part of the military, hut a 
large proportion of the citizens, were prostrate on tlie bed 
of sickness. The churches, the hospitals, the halls of 
justice, the private houses, w^ere soon tilled wdth a ghastly 
and dying multitude, among whom the worst species of 
fever spread its ravages, and dysentery wore down atten- 
uated forms to the lowest stage of weakness. Such was 
the mortality, that for several weeks at May once it 
rejiched five hundred a-day. The exhalations arising 
from so great a multitude of dead bodies, wdiich all the 
efforts of the inhabitants could not succeed in burying, 
were such that they ere long poisoned the atmosphere, 
and spread an insupportable and pestilential odour 
through the whole city. The churchyards and ordinary 
places of sepulture being soon overcharged, and interment 
in coffins out of the question, from the multitude of dead 
bodies which abounded on all sides, they were thrown 
promiscuously into vast trenches dug in the public 
cemeteries, which were rapidly heaped up to a height 
exceeding that of the walls enclosing them. When this 
resource failed, they were consigned to the Rhine, the 
stream of which wafted them down, as from a vast field 
of carnage, to the German Ocean. Meanwhile, the shores 
of the Baltic were polluted by the corpses, which, borne 
by the waters of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, 
from the vast charnel-houses which the fortresses on their 7 .^ 
banks had become, told of the l.‘ist remains and final 2S)7. 
punishnicnt of the external government of the Revolu- 
tion.^ * 

The internal administration of Marie Louise, as Regent, 
after the departure of the Emperor for the German cam- ^ 
paign, had been sombre and monotonous, little calculated Great levies 
either to distract the attention, or dispel the increasing l^^tireauulum 
anxieties, of the people. She went through, with docility, 
all the external forms which were required by her 
elevated situation ; and, incapable of apprehending either 
the duties or the perils with which it was attended, 

* See Tahle/iu des mpitaux pendant la Demise Campagn£ de Napoleon. 

Par J. n. A. Hahdb, Ex-directeur dcs lldpitaux Militaires. Paris, lbl5. 
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fjHAP. submitted with the same impassible temper to the un- 
Lxxxiv . flatteries with which she was surrounded, as to the 

1813. fearful demands she was compelled to make on the blood 
of her subjects. In August, she obtained a temporary 
respite from the formal duties which oppressed her in the 
capital, by a journey to Cherbourg, where she had the 
gratification of beholding the last stone put to that vast 
construction, partly built, partly excavated from the 
solid granite, which, commenced by the patriotic spirit of 
Louis XVI., and continued by the unwearied persever- 
ance of Napoleon, was destined to rival the noble harbours 
on the opposite coast, from whence the fleets of the proud 
Albion issued forth to give law to the waves. The feet 
of the Empress were the last which pressed the solid 
granite of the basin before the new element was let in. 
But sterner duties soon awaited her. Immediately after 
Sept. 7. her return to Paris, she was made the organ by which the 
Emperor demanded a conscription of thirty thousand 
men from the Southern departments ; and, a month after, 
another of two hundred and eighty thousand from the 
oci. 10 . whole empire, which were immediately voted by the 
senate — in all three hundred and ten thousand. They 
were ordered to bo taken in the following proportions : 
viz. one hundred and twenty thousand from the class 
attaining the legal age in 1814 and the preceding years, and 
the remainder from those reaching that age in 1815 — in 
other words, who were two pears under the legal age 
of nineteen to twenty-one. So vast had been the con- 
sumption of life in the French army, even anterior to the 
overthrow of Leipsic, in the disastrous campaigns on the 
1 Decrees Pyrenees, and so fearful the inroads 

Sept. 7 and which the insatiable ambition of the Revolution had now 
Moniteur?^^ inade upon the blood and strength of the empire, that the 
smtth’fRe- population of the proper age was exhausted, and 

ciieii, Vi. 617, additional troops could be raised only by seizing upon 
cap.^x?248, youths of Seventeen and eighteen years old, hardly 
capable of bearing arras, and altogether unfit to with- 
stand the fatigues of a campaign.^ 

These ample supplies of men, however, were wholly 
insufficient to meet the wants of the empire, after the 
disasters of Leipsic had thrown them back behind the 
Rhine, and the invasion of Wellington had laid bare the 
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defenceless condition of the southern frontier. In the chap. 
Council of State, the day after his arrival, Napoleon 
unfolded the danger of his situation with ipauly sincerity, 
and enforced his demands with nervous eloquence. 9- 
Why,” said he, " should we fear to speak the truth ? the 

Has not Wellington invaded the south? Do not the 
Russians menace the north ? What shame ! and the Nov. lo. 
nation does not rise in a mass to chase them away. All 
my allies have abandoned 'me : the Saxons betrayed me 
on the field of battle ; the Bavarians endeavoured to cut 
off my retreat. Never talk of peace till I have burned 
Munich. The same triumvirate which partitioned Poland 
has arrayed itself against France : we can have no truce 
till it is defeated. I demand three hundred thousand 


men : with what remains of my armies, I shall then have 
a million of soldiers. Councillors, what wo require is 
energy ; every one should march : you are the chiefs of 
the nation ; it is for you to give an example of courage. , j .. ^ 
Every one speaks of peace ; that word alone strikes my a 
car, while every thing around us should resound with the 
cry of war !”i 

On the day following the senate was assembled, and 
the demand on the Emperor’s part of three hundred thou- jq 
sand men was brought forward by the orator of govern- Decree order- 
ment, Fontanes, whose brilliant elocution and sounding 3 oo,fK»rmeii. 
periods were well calculated to throw a deceitful veil 
over the devouring requisitions of the Revolution. 
Napoleon’s own words breathed a nobler spirit — “ A year 
ago,” said he, “all Europe marched with us ; at present, 
it all marches against us : that is because the opinion of 
the world is formed by France or England. AVe should, 
then, have every thing to fear but for the power and 
energy of the nation. Posterity will admit that, if great 
and critical circumstances were presented, they were not 
above France and me.” The levy required was decreed 
as soon as the project was presented : it was ordered to 
be taken, not, as in former cases, by anticipation from the 
young men who would arrive at the age liable to the 
conscription in succeeding years, but by retrospect 
from the classes who had undergone the ordeal of the 
conscription in former years, from 1803 downwards. 

Thus, within little more than two mouths, successive 
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CHAP, levies were domaiided from the French people, now 

F i X ^ 

1__.‘ reduced almost to their ancient limits, of more than six 
1813. hundred thousand men : an awful proof of the consump- 
tion of human life occasioned in their last stages by the 
wars of the Revolution. The change in the classes declared 
liable to the conscription is very remarkable. It indicates 
the consciousness of government of the arrival of the 
period when the dreadful destruction of life by the 
campaigns of 1793 and 1794, had rendered it impos- 
1 Decree, ®it>le to draw additional supplies from the young men 
1813 ^ Moni these or the succeeding years, and when it had 

teur,' and become indispensable to recur to those who had come 
^cing, before the revolutionary scythe had begun to 
sweep away at once the strength of one generation and 
the hopes of the next.^* 

Preparations to resist the dreaded invasion wero 
ij immediately ordered by Napoleon. Engineers wero 
Naiwieon despatched to the principal fortresses on the northern 
abandon the frontier, with instructions to repair the walls, arm tho 
ramparts, fortify the bridges and passes, and make every 
possible preparation for a vigorous defence. But when 
they arrived there, and became acquainted, by ocular 
inspection, with the deplorable state and reduced numbers 
of the army, as well as the total want of any preparation, 
either in the way of magazines, provisions, or artillery, 
for putting the frontier fortresses in a state of defence, 
they were soon convinced that it was altogether impossible 
to think of defending the lino of tho Rhine. That great 
frontier stream, above five hundred miles in length, 
extending from the foot of the Alps to the sands of 
Holland, strongly studded with fortresses, presented, 
indeed, a most formidable line of defence, if guarded by 
three or four hundred thousand men. But it was alto- 
gether impossible to maintain it with sixty or seventy 
2 Pain, thousand soldiers, worn out with fatigue, depressed by 
1814 ^* 2 ^^ defeat, with a frightful contagion thinning their ranks, 
Kib. a.’io, and no magazines to replenish their military stores. It 
was resolved, therefore, to make no attempt to defend the 
frontier river, but to fall back at all points across the 
Vosges mountains.^ But the Allies were not aware of 

* Vide Ante, Chap. Ixxiv. ^ 71 et ssq.^ where the effect of the conscription on 
the male population of France— a most curious and interesting subject— is fully 
discussed. 
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this resolution ; they were i^iorant of tho weakness and chap. 

losses of the French army, and paused before the majestic ' 

stream which had so long been the frontier of their 
empire, when they needed only to have crossed it to have 
wrested from the enemy, without firing a shot, nearly a 
third of France. 

Serious, however, as were the external dangers which 
menaced the empire, they were neither the only ones, jg 
nor the most pressing, which awakened the anxiety of Aiarmingfer. 
the Emperor. The fermentation in the interior was still Sdiscon- 
more alarming ; and it had now become painfiilly evident 
that the Revolutionary government, deprived of the France, 
stimulus of external success, was tottering to its fall. 

The correspondences of the prefects over all France at that 
period were very remarkable, and clearly bespoke the 
agitation and uncertainty of the public mind. The 
conscription in particular excited universal apprehension, 
extending, as it now did, not only to those who arrived 
at the legal age in the course of the year, but to those who 
had attained that age during the ten preceding years, and 
who had hitherto deemed themselves secure from further 
molestation ; while the enormous increase of tho excise 
and assessed taxes, which practically amounted to more 
than a half, diffused universal consternation. The alarm 
on this last account was the greater, that these duties 
were now levied by the sole authority of the Emperor. 

Already the price of a substitute for tho army had risen 
to four or five hundred pounds ; the last conscription at 
once doubled it, and in some instances as much as twelve 
hundred were given. Families of respectability spent i Monitcur, 
their whole property, tho savings of a longlifetime, to 
save their sons from destruction. It was universally 
understood, what in truth was tho fact, that the purchas- 25I. * 
ing of a substitute for the conscription, was bribing one 
man to sacrifice his life for another. 

In proportion as the dangers of military service 
increased, desertion from tho ranjks of tho conscripts 
became more frequent, and its punishment more severe ; Extraordi- 
tho prefects were incessantly occupied in enforcing the 
laws with tho utmost rigour against refractory conscripts ; severity to 
— ^long files of them were every where to be seen march- scripts!' 
ing along tho roads to their places of punishment, with 
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CHAP, haggard visages, downcast eyes, and a four-and-twenty 
Lxxxiv . pound shot chained to their ankles. Great numbers, 
i8ia especially in the mountain districts, driven to desperation 
by the alternative of such a punishment, or death in the 
field or in the hospitals, fled to the hills and formed 
roving bands, which subsisted by plunder, and already 
bade defiance to the gendarmes and local authorities. 
Alarmed at the accounts he received from all quarters of 
this growing disaffection, the Emperor adjourned the 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, which, by a decree, 
dated from Gotha during the retreat from Leipsic, stood 
summoned for the 1st December, to the 19th of that 
month, in the hope that in the interim the negotiations 
which had commenced with the Allies at Frankfort 
might have taken a favourable turn, and that he might 
be able to present some prospect at least to satisfy the 
universal desire which was felt for peace. At the same 
time, to prevent the general discontent from affecting the 
deputies, a decree was passed by the senate, 
10, 11. i)e- vesting, in defiance of the constitution, the nomination of 
iMsis/* President of the Chamber in the Emperor, and prorogat- 

deputies as had expired, and 
Jioniteur, required to bo filled up anew, so as to prevent any new 
Nov. itj. elections in the present disturbed state of the public 
mind.^ 

While France was thus reaping, in the utter prostration 
of public credit, the entire exhaustion of the blood of the 
Opening of nation, and the universal anxiety which prevailed, the 
Pwitoment coiisoquence of domestic revolution and external 

and pacific ’ aggression, England exhibited at the same period a memor- 
l!fthe”prinL able example of the very opposite effects, flowing from a 
Regent. strictly coiiseiTative system of government, and affording 
a proof of the almost boundless extent of the resources, 
which a country at once orderly and free can develop, 
during the most protracted and arduous struggle. Par- 
Nov. 4 . liament assembled in the beginning of November, and 
the speech from the throne dwelt with marked, hut not 
undeservedy emphasis upon the extraordinary successes 
which had signalised the last memorable campaign, and 
concluded with the important declaration, “that no 
disposition to require from France sacrifices of any 
d(‘Scription, inconsistent with her honour or just preten- 
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sioiis as a nation, will ever be, on the part of his Royal chap. 
Highness the Prince Regent, or his allies, an obstacle to 
the conclusion of peace.” The address in answer, moved 
by the adherents of ministers, was agreed to in both 
houses without a dissenting voice ; so wonderfully had 
the glorious concluding successes of the war stilled, both 
in the legislature and the nation, the furious passions 
which tore both at its commencement. Lord Liverpool, 
the prime minister, declared, that in considering the con- j 
ditions of a general pacification, “It would be the policy xxvu. *22, 42. 
of England to give full security, not only to her friends, 
but to her enemies ; and that the cabinet would not coun- 201. 
tenance any demand from them, which, in their situation, 
they would not be willing to concede.”^ 

Though the language of government, however, was 
thus pacific, yet, like prudent statesmen, who know that 
the olive branch is in vain tendered with one hand, if the Nayai and 
sword is not at. the same time held unsheathed in the other, pamSs'S 
they not only admitted no relaxation in their warlike 
efibrts, but made preparations for carrying on the contest 
on a still more colossal scale than in the preceding cam- 
paign. A hundred and forty thousand men, including 
thirty-one thousand marines, were voted for the sea ser- 
vice ; the ships of the line in commission were ninety- 
nine ; the total number of vessels of war, which in that 
year bore the royal flag, was one thousand and three, of 
which no less than two hundred and thirty-one were of the 
line, and six hundred and forty-four of all classes were in 
commission. The regular land forces consisted of two hun- 
dredandthirty-seven thousand men,and the regular militia ^ 
of eighty-three thousand — all of which were obtained by xxvu. 86 , si 
voluntary enrolment; besides two hundred and eighty- ^"3 
eight thousand local militia, who were raised by 203. 
conscription from the pojhilation of the British islands.*^ 


♦ Bailors and Marines, - - 140,000 

Regular Army, . . - , 237,000 

Regular MUitia, .... 83,000 

Yeomanry Cavalry, • - - 66,000 

Local Militia, . . - . 288,000 

Native Indian Army, . - - 200,000 

Militia in Canada, - - - 40,000 


1,063,000 

—Lord Castlbrjeaou’s /S peech, Nov- 11, Ann. Reg, 1813, 203 ; and Pari. Jkb. 
xxvil 86, 87. 
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CHAP. The land forces in India were two hundred thousand, 
Lxxxiv . thousand militia in Canada were under arms, 

and actively and bravely engaged with the enemy ; so 
that England, in this, the twenty-first year of the war, 
carried on hostilities with in all one million and 

FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND MEN IN ARMS. 

It is not the least surprising circumstance of these mar- 
vellous times that, with the exception of the local militia. 
Its whole which were embodied only for a few weeks in the year, 
folceswere persons Composing wliicli never permanently left 

raised by their liomes, the whole of this immense force was raised 
enilstiS. by voluntary enrolment. Three or four candidates were 
to be found applying for every vacancy in the Indian 
army ; and the casualties of the British army in Europe, 
which amounted to twenty-five or thirty thousand annu- 
ally, were entirely filled up by enlistment, or volunteer- 
ing from the regular militia— a system which had been 
attended with the very best effects, and whi<;h had yielded, 
in the last six years, no less than a hundred thousand 
admirable soldiers to the troops of the line. To extend 
and improve upon this disposition, a bill was passed early 
in this session of Parliament, authorising twenty-seven 
thousand men to bo raised by volunteering from the 
militia, in one year ; a measure which, with the ordinary 
1 lord recruiting, which was taken at sixteen thousand, would 
CnstierenRh’s produce at least forty thousand men to meet the wants 
if approaching campaign. By such gentle means was 

Pari. i)eb. the stupendous force brought together, which now carried 
ATm!*Re!ff^‘ OH the War victoriously in every quarter of the globe, 
203^’^^^’ and with so small a consumption of life were the 
victories gained, which now shook to its centre the iron 
empire of France.^ 

But this immense force could only be maintained by a 
proportional expenditure ; and, great as had been the 
Enormous financial efforts of Great Britain during the former year, 
expense oi the ^l^gy exceeded by the colossal exertions of the 

present. The cost of the army alone, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, rose to the enormous amount of thirty-three 
millions, besides four millions and a half for the ord- 
nance ; the navy required nearly twenty-two millions ; 
and the interest on the national debt and exchequer bills, 
with the sinking fund, was no less than forty- three mil- 
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lions. The loans to Continental states wore ten millions : chap. 
eight millions were advanced to Ireland ; and altogether 
the expenditure of the year reached the enormous amount 
of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN MILLIONS. The 
necessity of carrying on the war with the utmost vigour, 
at once by land and sea, both in Europe and America, 
from the coincidence of the near termination of the Conti- 
nental with the commencement of the Transatlantic con- 
test ; the vast expense of the campaign in the south of 
France, at the sftme time that the war was prosecuted by 
British troops in the Netherlands, and all the armies of Eu- 
rope were arrayed in British pay on the banks of the Rhine, 
sufficiently explain the causes of this vast expenditure. i Budget for 
Certainly no policy could have been so short-sighted, even 
in a financial point of view, as that which at such a crisis 342 ^; and ’ 
would have hesitated at straining every nerve to improve 
to the utmost the advantages already gained, and bring App. 

the contest to an immediate and glorious termination,!* 

But if it is easy to assign the causes of the vast expenses 
of the last year of the war, it is a very different matter to 
explain how the nation was able to bear it ; and in truth, Prodigious 
of all the marvels of this period, the most marvellous is vS for tiie 
the way in which funds were provided by tlio British 
empire for the gigantic expenditure of the concluding 
years of the war. When we recollect that the finances of 
Franco, supported as they still were by the industry of 
forty-two millions of persons, and aided as they had so 
long been by the contributions levied from one-half of 
Europe, were at this period utterly bankrupt, and that it 
was only by the aid of the great reserved fund, the fruit 
of imperial smuggling, in the vaults of the I'uilerics, 
that the most pressing demands on tl»e treasury could 
be met ; we are at a loss to conceive how it was possible 
for the British empire, with a population not then, 
including Ireland, quite reacliing eighteen millions, by 
any means to have raised the enormous funds which were 
annually poured into the public treasury. Yet no diffi- 
culty whatever was experienced in this particular. The 
permanent revenue for the year 1814 amounted to 
nearly forty-four, the war taxes to thirty millions ster- 
ling ; thirty-six millions were raised by loan, including 

* See Appendix A, Chap. Ixxxiv. 
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CHAP, that provided for Ireland; and the ways and means 
LX XXIV . reached altogether the enormous sum of one hundred 
1813. AND ELEVEN MILLIONS, independent of above six mil- 
lions, which were annually raised from the landed pro- 
perty of England for the support of the poor. But this 
marvel, great as it is, is much enhanced when it is recol- 
lected, that such was the unshaken credit and inex- 
haustible capital of Great Britain, that these prodigious 
loans were raised, in this the twenty-first year of the war, 
at the low rate of j64, 12s. Id. of annual interest ; and 
that even on these reduced terms, such was the competi- 
1 Pari. Deb. tion of the lenders, and rise of the funds and scrip, at the 
the bidding was going forward, that no less than a 
App.2-6; million of stock was thereby saved to the public — the 
iieg.^813, iGiidcrs being inscribed for so much stock in the five and 
34 . three per cents, and immense fortunes were realised to 

lucky contractors.^* 

The Continental writers, struck with astonishment at 
this growing and expansive power in the British finances, 
General sur- which no demands, how great soever, were able to exhaust. 
extraordtaSy generally concurred in referring it to the effect of 
weai^*of itself, which secured to the English merchants 

Great the commerce of all civilised nations, and rendered 

Britain. London the centre of the wealth, not only of the British 

empire, but of the whole globe. English writers, equally 
amazed at this extraordinary phenomenon, have sought 
an explanation of it in the great addition which at this 
period was made to British industry, by the introduction 
of the steam-engine, and the vast improvements intro- 
duced into the machinery for cotton manufacture ; and 
have repeated again and again the striking observa- 
tion, that James Watt stood forth the real conqueror of 
Napoleon.t Without disputing, however, that these causes 

* See Appendix B, Chap. Ixxxiv. 

t James Watt was the inventor of the steam-engine, and as such has 
deservedly acquired immortal renown. But so great and rapid have been the 
improvements effected by British genius on the application of that wonderful 
engine to tiie purposes of manufacture since that time, that it may be doubted 
wliether subsequent mechanical philosophers have not had as large a share as 
the illustrious Scottish sage in the production of the marvellous and complicated 
machinery which now sustains the vast fabric of British manufacturing industry. 
Among the authors of these iraprovements, the chief place must be assigned to 
Sir Richard Arkwright and Samuel Crompton, Esq. The former revised a 
princely fortune from his inventions ; the latter, to whom the cotton manu- 
facture is perhaps still more indebted, received a gift of £5000 from parliament, 
as an honorary mark of distinction for his services to his country. The result of 
tliese splendid inventions bos been that in seventy years the cotton consumed 
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had a material effect in counteracting the influence of the chap. 
many circumstances which, during the progress of the ^xxxiv . 
contest, had at various periods tended so powerfully to I8i3. 
depress the springs of British industry, it may safely be 
affirmed, that the influence of this concentration of foreign 
commerce, and growth of manufacturing industry, has 
been much overrated, and that it is in other causes that 
the true solution of this extraordinary phenomenon is to 
bo found. 

The coincidence of the American Non-importation Act, 
passed in February 1811, with the exclusion of British 20 . 
commerce from almost the whole Continent by the Berlin Jting tcTthe 
and Milan decrees, had reduced the British exports to a 
most alarming degree in that year ; and though the open- war. 
ing of the Baltic harbours by the war of 1812, and of 
those of Germany and the Adriatic by that of 1813, had 
a powerful effect in counteracting these causes of depres- 
sion, yet the closing of the North American market, which 
took off, even at that period, manufactured goods to the 
amount of fourteen millions annually, had a most preju- 
dicial effect upon every branch of industry. Neither the 
exports nor imports, accordijigly, of 1812 or 1813, had 
equalled what they had previously been in 1809 and 1810; 
and those who are accustomed to refer the stupendous 
financial efforts of Great Britain at the close of the war, 
to the monopoly enjoyed at that period by British com- 
merce, which has been since shared with other nations, 
or the vast recent growth of its cotton manufactures,* will 

in the fabrics of Great Britain has inci'eased from 3,000,000 lbs. to 600,000,000 
lbs, ; the persons employed in them have swelled from 60,000 to 1,300,000, 
and the official value of British manufactured cotton goods exported from Great 
Britain, whichin 1751 was only ^,’45,066, had risen in 1810 to £17,898,610, and 
in 1833 to the amazing amount of £46,337,210. — See Baines’ History of the 
Cotton ManufacturCy p. 350 — a most interesting and valuable work. 

* Table sliowiug the Population, Exports, Imports, and Tonnage, of the 
British Empire in 1811, 1812, and 1814, and in 1836, 1837, and 1838. Records 
of 1813 destroyed by fire : — 




Population of 



Tonnage, 

Yean. 


Great Uritain 
and Ireland. 

Exports. 
Official Value. 

Imports. 
Official Value. 

British and 
Foreign. 

1811, 

- 

17,680,000 

£28,799,120 

£‘26,610,186 

2,072,244 

1812, 

- 

17,830,000 

38,041,573 

26,163,431 

Records de- 
stroyed by lire. 

1814, 

- 

18,000,000 

63,573,234 

33,756,264 

1,899,635 

1836, 


26,030,000 

97,621,649 

67,230,908 

3,666,697 

1837, 


26,360,000 

86,781,669 

64,7.37 ,.301 
61,268,320 

3,383,966 

1838, 

- 

26,680,000 

105,170,549 

4,099,039 


— PoRTER*6 Progress of the Nationy i. 11, ii. 98, and 174 ; and Finance Ac-' 
counts for 1840 ; and roBTER’s Pari. ToMes, ix. 43, 44. 
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CHAP, bo probably surprised to learn that at that period our 
LX XXIV . exports and our imports were not more than a third of 
1813. what they have since become ; that our tonnage little 
exceeded a half of what it now is ; and that tiie popula- 
tion of the empire was nine millions less than the amount 
which it has attained at this time, ( 1839 .) 

The true explanation of this extraordinary and un- 
paralleled phenomenon is to bo sought for, not in any 
Real causes casual or accidental circumstances which at that period 
in the^hcroic extraordinary stream of wealth into the 

spirit and British islands, but in the industrious character of their 
SS”**^*^ i^^babitants, the long protection from foreign aggression 
which they had enjoyed, the free and yet tempered spirit 
of their internal constitution, and the heroic spirit with 
which they were animated in the latter years of the 
contest. It is not any casual or passing advantage or 
monopoly, enjoyed for a few years by its merchants or 
manufacturers, which can enable a country to maintain a 
war for twenty years with the most powerful nations in 
the world, and in its concluding years spend from a 
hundred and ten to a hundred and twenty millions 
annually, without raising the rate of interest or exhaust- 
ing its national resources. Centuries of pacific exertion, 
the accumulations of long-protected industry, the energy 
of a free constitution, the security of habitual order, an 
industrious national character, the influence of long- 
established artificial wants, and unbounded natural ad- 
vantages, at once for agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, must combine to produce such an astonishing 
result. 

England had made good use of this extraordinary com- 
bination of advantages during the whole course of the 
romblnation contest. Her industry, constantly protected alike from 
causShich b)reign aggression and domestic spoliation, had flourished 
***« amidst the revolutionary devastation, or military oppres- 
sion, of other nations ; her agriculture, keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of her population, had even outstripped 
the wants of the people, and for the first time, for nearly 
a century, had rendered the empire, in ordinary seasons, 
independent of foreign supplies of food ; while her com- 
merce and manufactures, enjoying a virtual monopoly oi 
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all the lucrative intercourse which the dreadful contest 
that was raging had left to mankind, though incon- 
siderable in amount to what they have since become, 
were attended in general with largo profits, and occa- 
sioned a vast accumulation of wealth in a comparatively 
small number of hands. But though due weight is by 
no means to be denied to those concurring circumstances, 
they were not the most important causes which conspired 
to produce this extraordinary result : they merely brought 
to maturity the crop prepared by centuries of previous 
regulated freedom, protected industry, and natural advan- 
tages. And all these causes, powerful as they were, would 
have fiiiled in j)roducing the result, if they had not been 
aided at the decisive moment by a noble constancy in the 
government, and spirit in the people, which made them 
face difficulties, and undertake burdens which would have 
been deemed unbearable in any other age or country, and 
poured forth the long accumulations of British wealth in 
the cause of mankind, with a profusion which must ever 
render this the most glorious and animating period of 
British history. 

While Great Britain and France were thus severally 
preparing for the final struggle which was to decide the 
great contest between Revolutionary and Conservative 
principles, the Allied sovereigns, assembled at Frankfort, 
adopted a measure which, more than any other, tended 
to elevate their cause in the estimation of mankind, and 
to detach from Napoleon the support of the French people. 
The Baron Saint Aignan, ambassador of France at the 
court of Saxe Weimar, had been made prisoner during 
the advance of the Allies to the Rhine, and in the first 
moment of his capture he had been received with marked 
kindness by Mctternich, who assured him, in the most 
emphatic terms, of the anxious wish of the Allied powers, 
and more esi)ecially of his own sovereign, for a general 
peace. Five days subsequent to their arrival at Frankfort, 
the Allied leaders sent for the Count, and after again reiter- 
ating in person, in the strongest terms, their pacific inclina- 
tions, despatched him to Paris with a private letter from 
the Emperor Francis to his daughter, Marie Louise ; and a 
diplomatic note from the whole sovereigns, in which they 


CHAP. 

LXXXIV. 


1813. 


23. 

Propositions 
of tlie Allied 
sovereigns 
from Fr.ink- 
furt as to a 
general 
peace. 


Nov. 9. 
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CHAP, stated the terms on which they were willing to open nego- 
Lxxxiv . tiations. The basis of these terms was, “ that France was 
1813. to be restricted to its natural limits between the Rhine, 
J Moniteur, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; that Spain should be restored 
ancient dynasty ; and that the independence of 
1814,’ 46, 67 . Italy and Germany should be secured, under princes of 
Pieces Just, native families.^ 

If these terms were agreed to, M. de Saint Aignan was 
assured that England would make great sacrifices, and 
24 would recognise every liberty of commerce and naviga- 
Napoieon’s tion to which France had any right to pretend, and that 
answer. nothing hostile to the dynasty of Napoleon would be 
insisted on. To these propositions Maret replied on the 
Nov. 16. part of the French Emperor, that “ a peace concluded on 
the basis of the independence of all nations, as well in a 
Continental as in a maritime point of view, had been the 
constant object of his Majesty’s solicitude,” and he speci- 
fied the city of Manheim on the right bank of the Rhine, 
which he proposed should be declared neutral, and made 
the seat of the negotiations. But he did not say whether 
or not the French Emperor would accede to the basis 
proposed, which omission was justly complained of by 
Metternich in his reply, as rendering nugatory any 
Nov. 25. negotiation which might be commenced. To this Maret 
replied, that in admitting as the basis of the whole the 
Dec. 2 . independence of all nations, the French Emperor had in 
efiect admitted all for which the Allies contended, and 
with this explanation Metternich professed himself 
Dec. 10. entirely satisfied.* • 

Hitherto every thing seemed to augur well for the 
opening of the negotiation ; and the better to express the 
25 . views with which they were animated, the Allied sove- 
d^nltiorof published a declaration, dated Frankfort, Is1 

theAUies December 1813, detailing the principles on which thej 
from Frank- willing to treat with Napoleon, and the objects foi 
which the alliance contended. The whole history of th< 
world does not contain a more noble instance of justice 

* Rapport du Baron Saint Aignan, 9th Nov. 1813. Note de Saint Aignai 
9th Nov. Due de Bassano au Prince de Metternich, 16th Nov. 1813. R^pons 
de Metternich, 25th Nov. 1813. Lettre de M. le Due de Vienne au Prince d 
Metternich, 2d Dec. 1813. R^ponse de Metternich, 10th Dec. 1813. All con 
tained in the tupprmed Moniteur of 20th January 1814, and given in Fain 
MS. de 1814, 46-57 ; Pidca Juttijlcatifs. 
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and moderation in the moment of triumph than is chap. 
exhibited in this instrument. " The Allied powers,” it ixxxiV 
declared, desirous of obtaining a general peace on a ms, 
solid foundation, promulgate in the face of the world the 
principles which are the basis and guide of their conduct, 
their wishes, and their determinations. They do not 
make war on France, but on that preponderance which, 
to the misfortune of Europe and of France, the Emperor 
Napoleon has long exercised beyond the limits of France. 

They desire that it should be powerful and happy — that 
commerce should revive and the arts flourish — that its 
territory should preserve an extent unknown under its 
ancient kings : because the French power, great and 
strong, is in Europe one of the fundamental bases of the 
social edifice — because a great people can only be tranquil 
so long as they are happy — because a brave nation is not 
to be regarded as overthrown because in its turn it has 
experienced reverses in an obstinate and bloody struggle, 
in which it has combated with its accustomed valour. 


But the Allied powers wish themselves also to bo happy 
and tranquil — they wish a state of peace which, by a 
wise division of power, by a ji^fr>fqi^ibriyi, may here- 
after preserve their/^o^i^rOT!|Al^£iahfiMties without 
number which for^^nt^^ejwsrmaw opurcssed Europe. 
They will not lay down their arms before they have 
attained that great and beneficent result ; they will not 
lay them down till the political state of Europe is of new 
secured, till the immutable principl^^f justice have 
resumed their asceiidai^ oy^ ^j|^nsions, arid till 
the sanctity of treatieiLHas>w|length sccuj:ed-«r!*eal peace 
to Europe.” ^ 

When sentiments>o-^et^vated aijfa generous were pro- 
mulgated openly by the conqueror!, it might reasonably 
have been expected that the negotiations would have been 
immediately commenced by the French government ; and 
certainly never was defeated monarch and nation invited 
in such a way to concur in the general pacification of the 
world. Instead of this, however, Napoleon by every art 
postponed the opening as much as possible ; and six weeks 
after M. de Saint Aignan had been despatched with these 
pacific overtures, the negotiations had not even got the 
length of naming plenipotentiaries. The basis agreed to by 
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CHAP. Napoleon was accepted by the Allies on the 10th Dcccm- 
L XXXIV . letter notifying their acceptance was not even 

1813 . answered by Caulaincourt on the part of France till the 
6th January; and before that time arrived, the Rhine 
was crossed at all points, and the war carried into the 
French territory ; and the negotiation, in consequence, 
only commenced at Chatillon at a later period of the 
campaign. In truth, Napoleon was desirous only to gain 
time to complete his defensive preparations in his own 
dominions ; and nothing was further from his intention 
than to withdraw behind the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. Although, too, the other Allied powers were 
really desirous of an accommodation, yet Alexander was 
strongly impressed with the idea — which experience soon 
proved to be well founded — that no real peace was prac- 
ticable with the French Emperor ; and that the wisest 
policy was to await the course of military events, and not 
court, Dec. fetter themselves by any engagements wliich might prove 
CaiiSncouH event of ulterior success in the great 

toMetter- mcasurcs whicli wcrc ill preparation. Thus the negotia- 
1^4. '^Favn, tioii whicli Opened under such favourable auspices, came 
nUefeky nothing ; for this plain reason, that the 

Camp, (ie vicws of the leaders on both sides were so much at 
1814 , 2 , 3 . variance, that the difference between them could be ad- 
justed only by the sword.^ 

One reason why Napoleon went, in appearance at least, 
27 . into this elusory negotiation, was in order to have the bene- 
Opening of fit Qf the statement, to lay before the Chamber of Deputies, 
theLegisia- wlio wcre Summoned to meet on the 19th December, 
negotiations were in progress, without being fettered 
by any engagement or the acceptance of any distinct 
basis of peace. That assembly met accordingly at that 
period ; but soon evinced a spirit so refractory, that he 
found it impossible to carry on the government unti! 
they wcrc adjourned. The clamour was too loud, anc 
the spirit of discontent and despair which now prevailed 
in almost every part of France, too deep-seated and pro- 
found, to be either stifled by the seductions, or overawee 
by the terrors, of the imperial authority. Napoleor 
opened the session in person, with great pomp. “ Splen 
did victories,” said he, “ have immortalised the Frond 
armies in this campaign ; defections without a paralle 
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have rendered those victories unavailing, or turned them chap. 
against us : France would now have been in danger but i^xxxiv. 
for the energy and union of the French. In these im 
momentous circumstances, my first thought has been to 
summon you around me: my heart has need of the 
presence and aff'cctioii of my subjects. I havQ never 
been seduced by prosperity; adversity will find me 
superior to its strokes. I have often given peace to the 
nations when they had lost every thing : with a part of 
my conquests I raised up thrones for monarchs who 
have since abandoned me. I had conceived and executed 
great designs for the happiness of the world. A monarch 
and a fiither,^! feel that peace adds to the security of 
tlirones as well as to that of families. Nothing on my part 
is an obstacle to the re-establishment of peace ; you are 
the natural organs of the throne ; it is for you to give an 
example of energy which may dignify our generation in de^xl^Dec. 
the eyes of posterity. Let them not say of us, ‘ They have 
sacrificed the first interests of their country ; they have ]>ec. id ; and 
submitted to laws which England has sought in vain 
during four centuries to impose upon France.’ I am 
confident that, in this crisis, the French will sliow them- 
selves worthy of themselves and of me.” ^ 

M. do Fontanes, the orator of the government, answered 
in his wonted style of sonorous and dignified eloquence, 
concluding with tlie cxliortation rally round the Eloquent 

diadem, where the lustre of fifty victories shines through Napoleon on 
a passing cloud. Fortune is never long wanting to tiiis occasion, 
nations which are not wanting to themselves.” Napoleon 
replied — “I will make, without regret, the sacrifices 
required by the basis proposed by the enemy ; my life 
has but one object, the happiness of the French. Mean- 
while, Bearn, Alsace, and Fraiiche-Comte arc invaded ; 
the cries of that part of my family agonise my heart ; I 
call the French to the assistance of the French ! I call 
the Frenchmen of Paris, of Brittany, of Normandy, of 
Chanip.'ignc, of Burgundy, and of the other departments, 
to the assistance of their brethren ! Shall we abandon ^ 
them in their misfortune 1 Peace and the deliverance of 4f,8.” k^oni- 
our country should be our rallying cry. At the sight of 
a whole people in arms the stranger will fly, or sign suiitii, vl 57. 
peace on the terms which he himself has proposed.^ The 
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CHAP, time has gone by when we could think of recovering 

TYYVTX’" O <7 

w our conquests.” 

1813. In the senate every thing went on smoothly, and 
ga nothing indicated any distrust of, or opposition to, 

government. But in the Chamber of Deputies matters 
oppoSttOT^ soon assumed a very different aspect. Notwithstanding 
outfn tim**^* pains which had been taken by the nomination of a 
Chamber*of president, Regnier, Duke of Massa, by the Emperor, and the 
Deputies, filling up of all the vacant scats, twenty-three in number, 
by the same authority, instead of by the legal mode of 
election, it soon appeared that a largo party in that 
assembly were animated with a spirit which it was 
impossible to control. The first serious business which 
was committed to the senate and the Chamber was the 
nomination by each of a committee, to whom the docu- 
ments connected with the negotiations which had been 
opened with the Allied powers should bo submitted. 
That appointed by the senate, consisting of Talleyrand, 
LacepMe, Fontanes, and others, entirely in the interest of 
government, gave no umbrage to Napoleon. But the 
list circulated by authority for the adoption of the 
deputies, met with a very different reception. It was 
rejected by a considerable majority; and a committee 
appointed instead, consisting of persons, with the excep- 
tion of one, Lain6, heretofore unknown, and over whom 
the court possessed little influence. It was easy to 
1 Thib. vi. foresee, from this commencement, that in the present 
Montg^viL public miiid, a contest of a very 

292. serious kind awaited tho Emperor with his own legis- 
lature.i 

In effect, it broke out sooner than could have been 
^ anticipated. The committee appointed to consider the 
Lain^’s’ diplomatic instruments communicated to them, imme- 
Ute^cifamber commenced their labours ; and their report, 

of Deputies, drawn up by Lain6, was presented to tho Chamber, in a 
■ secret meeting held on tho 28th. This report bore that, 
to prevent tho country from becoming the prey of 
foreigners, it was necessary to nationalise the war ; and 
this could not be done unless the nation and its monarch 
were united by closer bonds. “It has become indispen- 
sable to give a satisfactory answer to our enemies’ 
accusations of aggrandisement. There would be real 
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magnanimity in a formal declaration, that the inde- citap. 
pendence of the French people, and the integrity of 
its territory, is all that we contend for. It is for the isis. 

government to propose measures .which may at once 
repel the enemy, and secure peace on a durable basis. 

These measures would be soon efficacious, if the French 
nation were persuaded that the government, in good 
faith, aspired only to the glory of peace, and that their 
blood would no longer be shed save to defend our country 
and secure the protection of the laws. But these words of 
‘peace ’ and ‘country’ will resound in vain, if the institu- 
tions are not guaranteed which secure tliese blessings. 

It appears, therefore, to the commission to be indispen- 
sable that, at the same time that the government pro- 
poses the most prompt and efficacious measures for the ^ Tiiib. ix. 
security of the country, his majesty should be suppli- nuciie/ et 
cated to maintain entire the execution of the laws, 
which guarantee to the French liberty and security ; 458 . 
and to the nation the free exercise of ^ its political 
rights.^ 

“ The Confederation of the Rhine is an alliance useful 
only to the Germans : under it a powerful hand secured 
them independence. If they prefer the chains of Austria, ReTH.-irkahie 
why not abandon them to their desires ? As to Holland, Si’/iuon- 
since the Allies insist on the conditions of Luneville, we tailed, 
may Withdraw without regret from provinces difficult to 
preserve, in which the English interest exclusively pre- 
vails, and to which the English commerce is the price of 
existence. Have these countries not been so impo- 
verished by the war, that we have seen patrician families 
withdraw from them, as if pursued by a devastating 
scourge, to carry elsewhere their industry and their 
riches? Wo have need, without doubt, of courage to 
make the truth known to our Emperor ; but with 
whatever perils the attempt is attended, we will incur 
them rather than betray his confidence : we would 
rather endanger our own lives than the existence of 
the nation. 

“Let us attempt no dissimulation: our evils are at 
their height ; the country is menaced on the frontiers at 
all points ; commerce is annihilated, agriculture lan- 
guishes, industry is expiring; there is no Frenchman 
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CHAP, who has not in his family or his fortune some cruel 

* wound to heal. The facts are notorious, and can never 

1813. sulficientiy brought into view. Agriculture for the last 
And wiht- years has gained nothing ; it barely exists, and the 
fui picture of fruit of its toil is annujilly dissipated by the Treasury, 
theSuntry. which unceasingly devours every thing to satisfy the 
cravings of ruined and famished armies. The conscription 
has become, for all France, a frightful scourge, because 4t 
has always been carried into execution with the utmost 
rigour. For the last three years the harvest of death 
has been reaped three times a-year! a barbarous war 
without an object swallows up the youth, torn from 
their education, from agriculture, commerce, and the arts. 
Have the tears of mothers and the blood of generations 
thus become the patrimony of kings? It is fit that 
nations should have a moment’s breathing-time ; the 
period has arrived when they should cease to tear out 
1 Pari. Hist, each other’s entrails ; it is time that thrones should be 
4 ? 7 , consolidated, Vnd that our enemies should bo deprived of 
the plea, that we are for ever striving to carry into the 
whole world the torch of revolution.” ^ 

The reading of this report conjured up a perfect storm 
31 ^ in the Chamber. It was so long since the words liberty 
resSveTS) political rights had been heard within its walls, that 
dissolve the tlic courtiers started as if high treason had been spoken 
and presence. The president Regnier interrupted the 

speech to the report. Orator,” said the nominee of Napoleon, “what 
yon say is unconstitutional.” “In what?” replied he; 
“there is nothing unconstitutional here but your pre- 
sence.” The debate was adjourned to the 30th, and a 
majority of four-fifths voted an address to the Emperor, 
and that Laine’s report should be printed and distributed. 
Napoleon instantly ordered the printing to be stopped, 
the proofs already thrown off to be seized, and refused to 
Dec. 30. receive the address. He summoned the Council of State, 
and thus broke forth — “ Gentlemen, you are aware of the 
state of affairs, and the dangers of the country. 1 thought 
it fit, without being under any obligation so to do, to 
make a confidential communication to the Chamber of 
Deputies on the state of the negotiations, because I 
wished to associate them with my dearest interests. 
They have taken advantage of that communication to 
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turn an arm against me, that is, against the country, chap. 
Instead of aiding me by their eftbrts, they restrain my 
own. An imposing attitude on our part can alone repel I8i3. 
the enemy — theirs attracts him. Instead of presenting to 
him a front of brass, they lay bare our wounds : they 
demand peace with loud cries, when the only possible 
means of obtaining it is by seconding mo in war. They 
complain of me: they speak of their grievances: but 
what time, what place, have they chosen for bringing 
them forward ? Is it not enfamille, and not in presence 
of the enemy, that they should treat of such subjects? 

Have I, then, been inaccessible to them ? Have I shown 
myself incapable of listening to reason? Matters have 
come, however, to such a pass, that a decisive part must j 
be taken. The legislative body, instead of uniting with 4 C 9 , 470. 
me to save France, does all it can to precipitate its fall : 
it betrays its duties ; I fulfil mine. I dissolve it.” ^ 

He then caused a decree to be read, which ho proposed 
to issue, declaring that two-fifths of the legislative body 3 ^ 
had already exhausted their powers ; that another fifth, iih deme 
on the 1 st of January, would be in the same situation ; th?cham- 
and that, therefore, the legislative body was prorogued ^^rs. 
till the elections were completed. Such,” resumed the 
Emperor, “ is the decree which I propose to issue ; and if 
I were assured that this very day the people of Paris, in 
a body, were to come to massacre me in the Tuilerics, I 
would not the less persevere in it — for it is my duty. 

When the French people intrusted me with their des- 
tinies, I considered the laws given mo to govern them ; 
if I Iiad deemed them insufficient, I would not have 
accepted the charge. They need not suppose that I am a 
Louis XVI. When I became Emperor, I did not cease to 
be a citizen. If anarchy is to bo inshillcd anew, I will 
abdicate, and mix in the crowd to enjoy my part in the 
sovereignty, rather than remain at the head of affairs, 
when I can only endanger all, without protecting any. ^ 

My determination is conformable to the law : if all 470, 471 . 
would now discharge their duty, I would be invincible 
behind it in face of the enemy.” ^ 

On the day following, being the 1st January 1814, on 
occasion of the public reception of the authorities in the 
Tuileries, Napoleon broke forth in a strain of vehement 
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CHAP, invective against the legislative body: ‘‘Gentlemen,” 
L xxxiv . y^^j. much good, 

1813. and you have done nothing but mischief. . Eleven- 
. twelfths of you are good, the rest are factious. What do 
invective you hope for by putting yourselves in opposition I lo 
Chambe?rat possession of power ? But what are your means 
the TuUeries. for doing SO ? Are you the representatives of the people ? 

I am so : four times I have been invoked by the nation ; 
and four times I have had the votes of four millions of 
men for me. I have a title to supreme authority which 
you have not. You are nothing but the representatives 
of the departments of the nation. Your commission has 
been guided by the spirit of the Gironde — M. Laine is a 
conspirator, an agent of England, with which he is in 
correspondence by means of the advocate Desezo ; the 
others are actuated by factious motives. I will keep my 
eye on M. Laine: he is a bad man. Your report is 
drawn up with an astute and perfidious spirit, of the 
effects of which you are well aware. Two battles lost 
in Champagne would not have done me so much mis- 
chief. 

“ I have immolated my passions, my pride, my ambi- 
tion, to the good of France. I hoped that you would 
appreciate my motives, and not urge me to sacrifices 
inconsistent with the honour of the nation. Far from 
that, in your report you mingle irony with reproach ; 
you tell me that adversity has given me salutary 
counsels. How can you reproach me with my misfor- 
tunes? I have supported them with honour, because 
I have received from nature a strong and indomitable 
character ; and if I had not possessed that ardent tem- 
perament of mind, I would never have raised myself 
to the first throne in the world. Nevertheless, I have 
need of consolation, and I expected it from you : so far 
from giving it, you have endeavoured to cover me with 
mire ; but I am one of those men whom you may kill, 
but cannot dishonour. Is it by such reproaches that you 
expect to restore the lustre of the throne 1 What is the 
throne ? Four pieces of gilded wood covered with a piece 
of velvet. The real throne has its seat in the nation : 
you cannot separate the two without mutual injury ; for 
the nation has more need of me than 1 have of the 
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nation. What could it do without a chief and without a chap. 
guide ] When the question was how we could repel the J^xxxiv. 
enemy, you demanded institutions, as if wo had them im 
not! Are you not content with the constitution] If 
you are not so, you should have told me so four years 
ago, or postponed your demand till two years after a 
general peace. Is this the moment to insist on such a 
demand ] 

“ You wish to imitate the Constituent Assembly, and 
commence a revolution ] Be it so. You will find I shall 
not imitate Louis XVI. : I would rather abandon the 
throne: I would prefer making part of the sovereign 
people to being an enslaved king. I am sprung from the 
people: I know the obligations I contracted when I 
ascended the throne. You have done me much mischief : 
you would have done me still more, if I had allowed 
your report to be printed. You speak of abuses, of 
vexations — I know as well as you that such have existed : 
they arose from circumstances and the misfortunes of the 
times. But was it necessary to let all Europe into our 
secrets 1 Is it fitting to wash our dirty linen in public 
instead of in the privacy of our families ? In what you say 
there is mixture of truth and falsehood. What, then, was 
your obvious duty 1 To have confidentially made known 
your grounds of complaint to me, by whom they would 
have been thankfully received : I do not love those who 
have oppressed you more than you yourselves do. In 
three months wo shall have peace : the enemy will be 
chased from our territory, or I shall be dead. We have 
greater resources than you imagine: our enemies have 
never conquered us — ^never shall. They will be chased 
across the frontier more quickly than they have entered 
it.” The dissolution of the Chambers immediately followed 
this violent apostrophe, which paints the character of 
Napoleon better than volumes of ordinary history. 
Although, however, he had been so vehement in his 
menaces, and had denounced M. Laine, in particular, as 
sold to England and a traitor to his country, yet no 
arrests or measures of severity followed. The deputies i Hist. Puri 
retired without molestation to their departments ; and 
the Emperor, engrossed in military preparations,^ forgot 4(Ji. 
this transient ebullition of resistance in the legislature, 
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CHAP, or prudently dissembled his resentment, lost he should 
L xxxiv . extend still further a flame which he could not extin- 
1813. guish. 

Vast preparations were made for resisting the enemy. 
Commissioners were sent down to all the departments to 
Measures of hasten the levies of men, accelerate their equipment and 
oSfence^of arming, take measures for the arming and provi- 
Prance. sioning of the fortresses, and, where invasion was 
threatened, effect a levy en masse, A decree of 4th 
Jan. 4. January fixed the budget at 1,176,800,000 francs, or 
J47,072,000 sterling; and in order to provide for this 
Jan. 9. immense sum, fifty per cent was ordered to be added 
to the land tax ; and the duties on doors and windows, 
as well as the personal and assessed taxes, were doubled 
by the sole authority of the Emperor. The commis- 
sioners sent down to the provinces on these momentous 
missions, however, though invested with very ample 
powers, wore men little calculated to move the masses ; 
being mostly old generals or decayed functionaries of 
the imperial court, who had no feeling in common with 
the great bulk of the community. But even if they had 
been endowed with the energy of Danton, or the fire of 
Mirabeau, the passions were extinct in the nation ; the 
time was past when it was possible again to revive the 
revolutionary fever. A sombre feeling pervaded all 
classes that the wars of Napoleon were endless, and that 
a change of government or dynasty could alone put a 
1 Tiiib. ix. stop to the ceaseless effusion of Imman blood. Soon after, 
Decri?,’ rapid advance of the Allies rendered all these defen- 

jan 9 * 1814 preparations of little avail ; and the occupation of a 
Goldsmith, ‘ third of France by their victorious armies, reduced the 
cap^x MO Ji*®sources and weakened the influence of the Emperor, as 
334.’ ’ much as it augmented the physical means, and swelled 

the moral strength of his antagonists.^ 

The presence of external danger at this period extorted 
gy from Napoleon two important concessions in foreign 
Treaty of diplomacy, which of themselves were calculated to have 
vrtiich^Fei-du offected an entire alteration in the relations of the Euro- 
stored to ttie States to each other, and implied a total abandon- 
spanish merit on his part of the principal objects of his Continen- 
^ policy. The first of these was the treaty of Yalen 9 ay, 
by which he agreed to the liberation of Ferdinand VII. 
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from his confinement in Friince, and his restoration to the chap. 
throne of Spain. Tho coincidence of the invasion of the i ^xxxiv . 
south of the empire by Wellington, with tho climax of 18I3. 
discontent which tho democratic leaders at Cadiz had 
raised against their English allies, from the glorious suc- 
cesses of their arms, and tho entire liberation of the 
Peninsula from the invader’s yoke, naturally suggested to 
the French Emperor the hope that, by relinquishing all 
thoughts of retaining Joseph on the throne of Spain, and i Thib. ix. 
restoring the imprisoned monarch to his dominions, he 
might not only break the sword of Wellington in hfs 3U. 
hands, but convert the exasperated Jacobins of Cadiz into 
useful allies.^ 

The sacrifice required was equal to nothing; for 
Joseph was already bereft of his dominions, and had gg 
recently arrived at Paris, accompanied only by a few Napoleon 
baggage waggons, laden with the riches of the Esciirial, jot^pi^and 
the poor remains of a lost crown, dishonoured throne, 
and plundered realm. By tho advice of Talleyrand, 

Napoleon immediately abandoned his disconsolate brother 
to his fiite, and opened a negotiation with Ferdinand, tho 
object of which was to restore tho captive monarch to his 
dominions, and re-establish peace with Spain on such 
terms as might be most likely to embroil that power with 
its English allies. The negotiation was not long of being 
brought to a conclusion. Ferdinand, wearied of his long 
detention at Valen9ay, was overjoyed at the prospect of 
regaining his liberty and his dominions ; and he had 
little scruple in agreeing to any terms which were exacted 
of him. Ho was certain that they would at all events 
procure for him his liberation ; and he flattered himself 
with the secret hope that, if any of them should prove 
burdensome, he could avail himself of the plea that the 
treaty was concluded under the coercion of captivity, and 
was no longer binding on him or the nation after he had ix. 442, 443. 
regained his independence.^ 

It was in tho middle of November, immediately after 
the return of Napoleon from Leipsic, that this negotia- gg 
tion was commenced under tho direction of Maret, and Negotiation 
by the intervention of M. Laforest, an able diplomatist tiie 
who had long been ambassador of France at the court of 
Joseph, and had there acquired an accurate knowledge of 
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the secret springs of influence in the Spanish councils. 
The Emperor wrote to Ferdinand in a conciliatory and 
flattering strain ; representing that the aflairs of his 
empire had inspired him with the desire to close at 
Qiice the contest in the Peninsula, to put an end to the 
anarchy which had so long desolated its provinces, and 
terminate that fatal ascendency which England, for its 
own selfish purposes, had converted into the means of 
diffusin universal ruin over its kingdoms. Ferdinand 
replied, in cautious terms, that he could not conclude an 
arrangement without the consent of the Spanish nation, 
or at least of the Regency ; and that, rather than treat 
without its deputies, ho would spend all his life at 
Valen 9 ay. The Duke de San Carlos, however, was 
sent shortly after to the captive monarch, who was no 
sooner assured of the intention of Napoleon really to 
liberate him from his captivity, than he agreed to every 
thing that was required.^ 

The treaty was concluded on the 11th December, and 
stipulated the recognition, by the Emperor, of Ferdinand 
as King of Spain and the Indies ; that the English troops 
should retire from the Spanish dominions ; that Port- 
Mahon and Ceuta should never be ceded to Great Britain ; 
thattheliigh contracting parties should mutually guarantee 
each other’s dominions, and maintain the rights of their 
respective flags, agreeably to the stipulations of the treaty 
of Utrecht ; and that the late monarch, Charles IV., should 
receive an annuity of thirty millions of reals, (.£300,000,) 
and two millions of reals (.£20,000) yearly to the Queen- 
dowager, in case of her surviving her husband. The treaty 
provided for its ratification by the regency established at 
Madrid. Thus had Napoleon and Talleyrand the address, 
at the conclusion of a long and bloody war, in which their 
arms had been utterly and irretrievably overthrown, to 
procure from the monarch whom they had retained so long 
in captivity, terms as favourable as they could possibly have 
expected from a long series of victories. And thus did 
the sovereign, who had regjiined his liberty and his crown 
by the profuse shedding of English blood, make the first 
use of his promised freedom to banish from his dominions 
the Allies whose swords had liberated him from prison, 
and placed him on the throne.^ 
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The result, however, both disappointed the hopes of the 
French diplomatists, and saved the honour of the Spanish 
nation. The spirit of the Peninsular revolution, as Wel- 
lington often remarked, was essentially anti-Gallican ; 
and though the democrats of Cadiz, in the ardour of thefr 
pursuit of absolute power, had evinced the most invete- 
rate hostility against the English general and his gallant 
army, and even gone so far as to open secret negotiations 
with Joseph for the recognition of his title to the crown, 
provided he subscribed the republican constitution of 
1812 j* yet they recoiled from actual submission to 
France, and could not be brought to give their sanction 
to a treaty, extorted from their sovereign while in a state 
of captivity, which was calculated to arrest their arms in 
the moment of victory, and stain the honour of a contest 
which already resounded through the world. The 
Regency and the Cortes, accordingly, had the virtue to 
refuse their ratification of the treaty ; and although 
J^apoleon, hoping to distract or paralyse the Spanish 
armies, sent Ferdinand back into Spain, where he arrived 
by the route of Catalonia on the 19th March, yet the 
treaty, as it remained without ratification, made no 
change on the military operations ; and Spain took a 
part in the war down to the final overthrow of the power 
of Napoleon.^ 

A similar feeling of necessity induced Napoleon shortly 
after to recede from another favourite object of his ambi- 
tion, and to consent to the liberation of the Pope from his 
long and painful confinement at Fontainbleau. The 
whole of Christendom had long been scandalised at the 
prolonged imprisonment of the supreme Pontiff, and the 
French Emperor had felt the consequence of the pro- 
found indignation which it had excited, in the inveterate 
hostility of the Peninsular nations, as well as in the readi- 
ness with which Austria had united her forces to those of 
the alliance. With the double view, accordingly, of 
depriving his enemies of this envenomed weapon of 
hostility, and propitiating Austria — from the diplomacy 
of which he never ceased to expect secret favour, in con- 
sequence of the matrimonial alliance — he made private 
overtures to the Pope at Fontainbleau early in January. 

* See AnU, cliap. IzxyI. { 42. 
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CHAP. What was not a little extraordinary, the person first 
L X XXIV . charged with the delicate mission was a lady of rank 
i8ia belonging to the court of Marie Louise — the Marquise 
Nov. 15, Anne Brignole of Sienna. She had several interviews 
with his Holiness in November ; but the Pope was firm 
Jan 18 declining to come to any accommodation till he was 

1 Artaud, restored to Rome : and he persisted in the same refusal 
vii.li. 362 , when the Archbishop of Bourges formally offered, two 
months afterwards, on the Emperor’s part, to restore the 
Holy See as far as Perugio.^ 

He replied, that the restitution of his dominions 
43 . was an act of justice which Providence would itself 
felines out, and which could not be the fit subject 
butifiibe- * of a treaty while the Pope was detained, to the scandal 
Napoleon. Christendom, in a state of captivity. He added — 
“Possibly our faults render us unworthy to behold 
again the Eternal City ; but our successors will recover 
the dominions which appertain to them. You may 
assure the Emperor that wo feel no hostility towards 
him — religion does not permit it ; and, when we are at 
Rome, he will see we shall do what is suitable.” The 
necessities of the Emperor, however, rendered it indispen- 
sable for him to disembarrass himself of the presence of 
the Pope, even although ho could not extort from him 
any concessions of territory to prop up his falling 
Jan. 22. empire ; and accordingly, four days afterwards, on the 
22d January, Pius VII. was conveyed away from Fon- 
tainbleau towards the south of France, by Montauban 
and Castelnaudary. Yet even in this act of concession 
the grasping disposition of the Emperor was rendered 
apparent: he delayed, on various pretexts, the passage 
of the supreme Pontiff through the south of France, 
hopeful that a return of fortune to his arms might 
* Artaud retain so precious a prisoner in his power. 

Vie deVe When Paris was taken by the Allied armies, he was still 
371 detained at Tarascon, near the mputh of the Rhone j and 

X. 312, 3ia the final order for his deliverance proceeded from the 
provisional government which succeeded upon the fall of 
Napoleon.^ 

Negotiations of an important character at the same 
time were going on, between both Napoleon and the 
Allied powers, with Murat, King of Naples. That brave 
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but irresolute prince, seeing clearly the approaching 
downfal of the Emperor, and actuated as well by his 
own inclinations as by the ambition of his queen, Caroline, 
who, after having tasted of the sweets of royalty, had 
little inclination to share in the ruin of her brother and 
benefactor, was desirous above all things, by one means 
or other, to secure, and if possible strengthen, in the 
coming catastrophe, his own throne. With this view, 
after the overthrow of Leipsic, when the external fortunes 
of the Emperor were evidently sealed, while he still kept 
up a confidential correspondence with Napoleon, he 
advanced a column of troops to Ancona, which he occu- 
pied, proclaiming loudly his resolution to establish the 
independence of Italy. At the same time he secretly 
opened a negotiation with Prince Metternich, and it was 
evident that he would join his arms to whichever party 
should bid highest for his alliance.^ 

To Napoleon he held out, that matters had now arrived 
at that pass when it was necessary to take a decisive 
part ; that the menacing position of the English in Sicily 
rendered it wholly impossible for him to hazard the bulk 
of his forces to the north of the Po ; but that, if the 
Emperor would guarantee to him the whole Italian 
provinces to the south of that river, and unite them all 
into one monarchy, he would rekindle the flame of inde- 
pendence in Italy, and raise such a spirit in that penin- 
sula, that Austria should never cross the Adige.* To 
Metternich he at the same time represented, that the 

* “ Your Majesty need not indulge the hopes you have formed of seeing me 
pass the Fo ; for if I put that river between my army and my own dominionst I 
should have no means of resisting the fermentation which now prevails in 
Romagna, Tuscany, and my own states. Be assured, Sire .' the proclamation 
of tlie independence of Italy, forming one single power of all its states to the 
south of tlie Po, would save that country : without such a measure it is lost 
beyond redemption. It will be partitioned anew ; and your sublime design of 
emancipating the Italian peninsula, after having covered it with glory, is for 
ever lost. Put at this moment the provinces beyond the Po at my disposal, and 
1 will engage that the Austrians shall never cross the Adige. The enemy at 
present shake the Italians by speaking to them of independence ; the hope 
which they have in their armies has hitherto obviated the effect of these proposi> 
tions : but will they continue proof against such seductions, if the King of 
Naples do nothing to realise their hopes, and continue, on the contrary, to 
maintain the yoke of the stranger ? It is mere delusion to suppose they wilL 
Will your majesty explain yourself on this vital point ? Time presses ; the 
enemy Is daily reinforced. 1 am constrained to silence ; and the season 
approaches when 1 in my turn will be driven to make a choice, and forced 
to join the enemy. Sire ! In the name of all you have dearest in the world 
—in the name of your glory — delay no longer. Make peace !— make It on 
any terms."— Muuat to Napoleon, 25fA December 1813; Gapbfious, x. 544, 
545. Note. 
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ambition of Napoleon was insatiable, as bis infatuation 
was incurable, and that ho would willingly enter into 
the coalition of the Allied sovereigns, provided he were 
guaranteed the possession of his Neapolitan dominions. 
Napoleon having returned no answer to his last and 
urgent demand for the establishment, in his favour, of a 
sovereignty embracing the whole territories to the south 
of the Po, he soon came to terms with the Allied powers, 
and early in January concluded a treaty, by which it was 
stipulated that he should be guaranteed in his Italian 
dominions, and join their forces on the Po with thirty 
thousand men.i 

No sooner was this treaty signed, than Murat prepared 
to act in conformity to it, and on the 19th January 
entered Rome at the head of twenty thousand men. The 
slender French garrison retired into the castle of St 
Angelo ; and thus was the second city in Napoleon’s 
empire wrested from him by the arms, not of his 
enemies, but of his brother-in-law and lieutenant, the old 
comrade and friend whom ho had raised from a private 
station to the throne of Naples ! Murat accompanied 
this invasion by an energetic proclamation, in which he 
outstripped the most inveterate enemies of France in his 
denunciation of the perfidy and violence of the Revolu- 
tionary government. Soldiers ! as long as I could 
believe that the Fmperor Napoleon combated for peace 
and the happiness of France, I fought by his side ; but 
now it is no longer possible to give credit to that illusion. 
The Emperor breathes nothing but war. I would betray 
the interests of my native country, of my present domi- 
nions, and of yourselves, if I did not at once separate my 
arms from his, to join them to those of the powerful 
Allies, whose magnanimous intentions are to re-establish 
the independence of nations and the dignity of thrones. 
Soldiers ! there are but two banners in Europe — on the 
one are inscribed Religion, Morality, Justice, Law, Peace, 
and Happiness — on the other, Persecution, Artifice, Vio- 
lence, Tyranny, War, and Mourning to all nations.” A 
caustic, though, in the main, just expression ; but which 
sounds strangely, coming from the brother-in-law of 
Napoleon, and a child of the Revolution ! ^ 

In the general fever of anxiety to preserve the dignities 
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and possessions they had acquired, hardly any member of 
Napoleon’s family escaped unsullied. Even Eugene 
Beauharnais, though a more exalted and blameless cha- 
racter than Murat, was not uninfected by the conta- 
gion : although he wrote publicly that he would not 
separate himself from his benefactor, yet ho in secret 
received overtures from the Allies, and subsequently sent 
a plenipotentiary to Chatillon, to attend to his separate 
interests. What ultimately prevented this negotiation 
from coining to maturity, was not any disinclination on 
his part to come to an accommodation, but the impossi- 
bility of reconciling his pretensions to his Italian domi- 
nions with the ambitious views of Austria over that part 
of the peninsula. All heads were swept away by the 
torrent : every former obligation, how great soever, was 
forgotten. Among the rest, the Princess Eliza, Napoleon’s 
sister, endeavoured to save her fortune in the general 
wreck : her uneasiness at the prospect of a downfal was 
extreme, and she lent a ready ear to the suggestion of 
Fouch6 when he passed through Florence, on his way 
back from the honourable exile which the Emperor had 
assigned him at Rome and Naples — ‘‘ Once Napoleon is 
dead, every thing will fall into its natural place, and they 
will leave you your beautiful palazzo Pitti.”^ 

In the north of Europe a more honourable constancy 
in misfortune was exhibited: but the march of events 
was. irresistible, and even the warmest allies of the French 
were at last compelled to abandon their fortunes, and 
range themselves on the side of the European confed- 
eracy. The Danes, whom jealousy of Russia, not less 
than the bitter recollection of their capital twice taken by 
the English, had inspired with a strong predilection for 
the French alliance, and who had exhibited, like the King 
of Saxony, an honourable fidelity to their engagements 
during the general defection of 1813, w^ere unable any 
longer to continue the contest. Entirely severed from 
the armies of Napoleon by the evacuation of Germany 
after the battle ofLeipsic: unable either to succour or 
derive assistance from the corps of Davoust, shut up in 
Hamburg ; pressed by the army of the Crown-prince of 
Sweden on the south, and the fleets of England on the 
north— the Danish monarchy was menaced with imme- 
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diate destruction, and the cabinet of Copenhagen had ho 
alternative hut to submit, even on the hard terms of 
agreeing to abandon Norway. After a short negotiation, 
accordingly, a treaty was concluded between Denmark 
and the Allied powers, by which it was stipulated that 
the former should join the coalition against France, and 
bring to its support a corps, the strength of which was to 
be afterwards determined, to operate in the north of 
Germany. The King of Denmark agreed to the cession of 
Norway to Sweden ; the King of Sweden, on his part, 
engaging to maintain the rights and privileges of its 
inhabitants inviolate ; and, in exchange for this painful 
sacrifice, the duchy of Pomerania, with the island of 
Rugcn, were ceded by Sweden to the Danish crown. 
Thus was accomplished the first permanent cession of a 
kingdom in the North of Europe, consequent upon the 
wars of the French Revolution. And although history 
cannot contemplate without regret the violent trans- 
ference of a brave and ancient people from the govern- 
ment of their fathers to a stranger rule ; yet the mournful 
impression is much alleviated by the reflection, that 
Denmark obtained, to a certain extent at least, an equi- 
valent adjacent to its own territories ; that the Scandi- 
navian peninsula was thus for the first time united under 
one dominion, and a power all but insular established in 
the Baltic, which, with the support of the British navy, 
may possibly be able to maintain its independence in 
future times, even beside the colossal power which over- 
shadows the north of Europe.^ 

While the grand confederacy was thus strengthening 
itself by fresh alliances on the shores of the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean, and the last allies of the French domi- 
nation were breaking ofiT from its sinking empire, the 
great central power of Germany was rising with porten- 
tous energy at the call of patriotism ; and the military 
strength of its inhabitants, roused to the highest pitch by 
the trumpet of victory, was directed with consummate 
talent to the prosecution of the last and greatest object of 
the war — ^the final subjugation of the power of Napoleon, 
and the extrication of Europe from the thraldom of the 
Revolution. The accession of Bavaria to the coalition on 
the eve of the battle of Leipsic, had already been followed 
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by that of all the lesser powers which formed part of the chap. 
Rhenish Confederation; and the great outwork which ^^xxiv . 
had been erected with so much effort by Napoleon, to I8i3. 
form the advanced post of France against Europe, had 
already become the outwork of Europe against France. 

The whole population welcomed the Allied troops as 
deliverers ; transports beat in every bosom, joy beamed 
from every eye : and before even the energy of the Allied 
cabinets could arrange the different governments in their 
confederacy, the people had every where made common 
cause with their armies. A few of the princes, particu- 
larly the Grand-duke Charles of Dalberg, Prince Isen- 
berg, and the Prince of LaLayen, held out for the French, 
and their dominions were in consequence occupied by the 
Allied troops ; but all the others gladly ranged them- 
selves under the banners of the victorious powers. 

Already on the 21st October, before the sovereigns separ- 
ated from Leipsic, a convention had been entered into, for 
the organisation of the whole forces of Germany against 
the common enemy, and the best development of these 
resources for the purposes of the war. A central adminis- 
tration had been formed, to direct the efforts and regulate » schopii, x. 
the contributions of the states. At the head of it was Har(L x^'i. 
placed Baron Stein, whose energy and wisdom had so 257, 26 i. 
early prepared in Prussia the means of resistance to the 
French domination.^ 

The formal accession of the leading princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhino was soon obtained to the new 50, 
league. On the very day after the convention was signed 
at Leipsic, the King of Wiirtemberg concluded a treaty the confe- 
with the Allies, and his contingent was fixed at twelve the^Sne^to 
thousand men: the Duke of Saxe-Weimar signed his the new 
accession on the 1st, the Duke of Darmstadt on the 2d of 00^1^. 
November ; and the whole lesser princes, with the excep- ^ 
tions above mentioned, followed their example. The 
Elector of Hesse stood in a somewhat different situation, 
as he was not a member of the Rhenish Confederacy, his 
states having been swallowed up in the rickety kingdom 
of Westphalia. He was accordingly admitted into the 
grand alliance by a separate treaty in the beginning of i>ec. 2. 
December, which immediately restored him to the posses- 
sion of all his ancient dominions, with the exception of 
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CHAP, the bailiwicks of Dorheim, which had been assigned to 
the Grand-duke of Darmstadt. The contingent of the 
1813. Elector of Hesse was fixed at twelve thousand men. ,The 
resp^tl),bl6 but unfortunate King of Saxony had been 
treated with unwonted severity by the Allied sovereigns 
after the battle of Leipsic : none of them, excepting the 
Crown-prince of Sweden, had visited him in his misfor- 
tunes; and he had been conveyed away, a prisoner, to 
Berlin, where he remained uncertain of the fate which 
awaited him. But the whole civil and military resources 
* ** Saxony were at the disposal of the grand alliance ; and 
Martens’, xii. its soldiers, bome away by the torrent, marched as cheer- 
643 and 649. fQ]iyin the ranks of the Fatherland, as those of the states 
which had gained most by the crusade for its deliverance.' 

It was both a delicate and complicated work to arrange 
51 . into one organised body the various members of the 
FrMkfort^in Confederacy, and, after adjusting the pretensions, 

November determining on the reclamations, and smoothing down 
the jealousies of its numerous princes, to combine the 
Confederacy whole into ono effective league for the prosecution of the 
i^cL war. The general enthusiasm, however, which prevailed, 
rendered these difficulties much less formidable than they 
would have been at any other time ; and the previous 
organisation of Napoleon presented a machine ready- 
made, and of most skilful construction, which was now 
applied with fatal effect against himself. By two treaties 
Nov. IS and concluded at Frankfort on the 18th and 24th November, 
24, 1813. important objects of providing for the maintenance 

of the grand army, and regulating the contingents to be 
furnished by all the German princes who had joined the 
confederacy, were accomplished. To effect the first object, 
each of the princes of the old Confederacy of the Rhine 
engaged to provide at once, on his own credit, a sum 
equal to the gross revenue of his dominions ; and the 
2 Martens, payments were to be made in instalments every three 
Schoen’ 'ill ^l'® whole was paid up. The sum total thus 

353,358. raised at once on credit, was 17,116,500 florins, equal to 
abfiut £1,770,000 sterling.* 

In addition to those ample payments in money, the 
most effective measures were taken to draw forth the 
military power of the whole states forming the Germanic 
Confederacy. The contingent of each state was taken at 
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the double of that which it had furnished to the Confede- chap. 
ration of the Rhine ; the one half to bo provided in troops 
of the line, the other half in landwehr : and in addition 
to this, corps of volunteers were permitted, and the land- ^2. 
Sturm or levy en masse was organised and made ready for forcefS be 
action, in all the countries which seemed to require 
such extraordinary precautions. The troops thus raised, powers of 
amounted, independent of the forces of Bavaria, which 
were thirty-five thousand strong, to upwards of a hundred 
thousand, besides an equal number of landwehr ; and they 
were divided into six corps. Of these, Saxony furnished 
twenty thousand, Hanover and Hesse twelve thousand, 
Wiirtemberg twelve thousand, and Baden eight thousand.* 

The most minute regulations were laid down for providing 
the requisite supplies, hospitals, and provisions, for this 
vast aggregation of men. So universal and wide-spread i schoeii, x. 
was the organisation which had now arisen for arraying 
Europe in a defensive league against France, and soeisandbe- 
unanimous tho concord which the oppressions of the RecueU^lu”' 
Revolution had established among nations so various, 
interests so opposite, and animosities so inveterate.^ 

Nothing remained now but to detach Switzerland from 
the French alliance, and from the groat salient bastion of 53 
the Alps to threaten France on the side where its defences 
were weakest, and the least precautions had been taken land, 
by preceding sovereigns to guard against foreign invasion. 

The Helvetic Confederacy, like all feeble states, without 
being either strongly attached to or exasperated against 
France, were desirous to preserve their neutrality, and 
anxiously sought to prevent their country from becoming 
the theatre of war. Aware of the great importance of 
securing tho frontier of tho Jura from invasion, if not by 
the attachment, at least by the interests of his mountain 
neighbours, Napoleon had studiously avoided both insult 
and injury to them, and forborne to draw those resources 
from their territory which the proximity of its situation, 
and warlike character of its inhabitants, placed within his 
reach. They had neither been plundered and insulted 
like the Prussians, nor denationalised like the Tyrolese : 


* See Appendix B, Chap. Ixxxlv., for a detailed account of the forces fur- 
nished by each of the states of the new German Confederacy.— Schobli., His- 
toire det Trails de Paix, x. 357. 
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CHAP, the conscription of men had been far from oppressive, 
Lxxxiv . cantons had felt the war rather in the obstruction 

1813. it occasioned to foreign commerce, than in any peculiar 
exactions with which it had been attended. An extraor- 
dinary diet, assembled at Zurich, had already, in the 
Nov. 18, middle of November, proclaimed the neutrality of the 
republic, and sent a body of men to the frontiers to cause 
them to be respected. The French Emperor readily 
acceded to a declaration which promised to secure France 
from invasion on the side where it was most vulnerable, 
and immediately withdrew his troops from the canton of 
Ticino, which they had occupied. But the Allied sove- 
reigns were not disposed to be equally forbearing, for it 
was as much their interest to make their attack from the 
side of the Alps as it was that of their adversary to avoid 
it ; and accordingly, having resolved to occupy part of 
the Swiss territory with their troops, they despatched 
Bibzettem and Count Capo d’Istria to the Helvetic 
jom. iv. 621. diet, to endeavour to obtain their consent to such a 
proceeding.^ 

Austria had already taken the initiative in this impor- 
tant negotiation. On the 8th December, M. De Schrant, the 
The Allies eijvoy of the cabinet of Vienna at the Helvetic Confede- 
Diet uieir*** J*aey, presented a note to the diet, in which he declared 
en^r^the Allied sovereigns were resolved to extricate them 

Swiss terri- from their degrading state of dependence, which had now 
Dec! 8. reached such a height, that their orators were obliged to 
pronounce an annual eulogium on their oppressors. On 
the 20th December, M. Libzettern and De Schrant, the 
Austrian envoj, presented to the diet a note, in which 
they declared that the intention of the Allied sovereigns 
was to deliver Switzerland from that state of dependence 
which, under the specious name of protection, had so long 
kept them in a state of thraldom : that in carrying these 
intentions into execution, they must of necessity enter 
the Helvetic territories ; that they could not recognise a 
3 gchoeii Reutrality which existed only in name ; but that they 

Hist, des' would interfere in no respect in their internal ffovern- 

364. Recueu! and that, from the moment that their independence 
DeclV^ was really established, they would rigidly observe their 
1813. ' neutrality .2 To this note was annexed the order of the 
day, which, on the following day. Prince Schwartzenberg 
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was to issue on entering the Swiss territory* This 
decisive step at once destroyed the influence which, under 
the name of mediation, the French Emperor had so long 
exercised in the states of the Helvetic Confederacy and 
as it was followed next day by the entrance of the Allied 
forces in great strength into their territories, it produced 
an immediate effect in the Swiss councils. 

Eight days afterwards, a majority of the deputies of the 
old cantons, viz., those of Uri, Schwytz, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Glarus, Zug, Fribourg, Bale, Schaffhausen, and Appenzel, 
declared the constitution introduced by Napoleon, by his 
act of mediation, annulled ; and promulgated the im- 
portant principle, that no one canton should be subjected 
to the government of another — ^a declaration which, by 
virtually raising the hitherto dependent cantons of St 
Gall, Thurgovia, Argovia, and the Pays de Vaud, to the 
rank of independent members of the confederacy, laid the 
foundation of a more extended and equal confederacy in 
future times. On the 31st December, the Allied sovereigns 
issued a declaration, in which they called on the Swiss to 
take up arms to aid in the recovery of their independence ; 
and at the same time come under a solemn engagement 
not to lay them down till the independence of the Swiss 
Confederacy was secured, and placed under the guarantee 
of the great powers, and till the portions of it, especially 

* ** The Irresistible march of events in a war which all just and right-seeing 
men must look on in the same light, and the necessity of consolidating and 
securing the happy results which have hitherto flowed from it, have led the Allied 
armies . to the frontiers of Switzerland, and forced them, iu furtherance of 
their operations, to traverse a part of its territory. The necessity of this step, 
and the viist results dependent on it, will probably furnish a suflicient vindication 
oHt to all reasonable men ; but that necessity, great as it is, would not have 
appeared a sufficient Justiflcation in the eyes of the Allied powers, if Switzerland 
had been in a situation to maintain a true and real neutrality; but so 
little is this the case, that all the principles of the law of nations authorise 
them to regard as null the neutrality she has proclaimed. The Allied sove- 
reigns recognise, as the most sacred principle of that law, the right of every 
state, how inconsiderable soever, to assert and maintain its independence: 
tliey are so far from contesting that principle, that it is the basis of all their 
proceedings : but no state can pretend to neutrality which is not in a condition 
to assert, and has not in fact asserted, its independence. The pretended neutrality 
of a state which is habitually governed by external influence, is but a name ; 
and while it seeures to one belligerent the advantages of a substantial alliance, 
it exposes the other to the evils of a real hostility. When, therefore, in a war 
the object of which is to impose limits to a menacing and preponderating power, 
such a neutrality serves as a shield to injustice, and a barrier to those who strive 
for a better order of things, it must disappear with the evils which have created 
it No one can dispute that such is the actual position of Switzerland towards 
the Allied powers on the one hand, and France, whose south-eastern frontier it 
covers, on the other.”— qfthe Allied Potvers to the SuHtt Diet, 2Ut 
Dee. 1813; Schobll, Becueil, ii. 8, 12. 
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CHAP, the Valais, which had been seized by the French Emperor, 
LX XXIV . restored to their rightful owners. In these changes, 
1813. although the aristocratic cantons, especially that of Berne, 
went cordially along with the Allied powers, yet the Swiss, 
as a whole, were rather passive submitters to, than active 
1 of, their arms. But so equitable was the con- 

SSit 1 f *362 which they ultimately established, and so com- 

364; and *plete the independence they have since enjoyed under it, 
Helvetic states have no cause to regret the tran- 
20. ' sient evils which the passage of the Allied forces through 

their territory occasioned.^ 

Thus was at length accomplished that great confederacy 
gg which the prophetic mind of Pitt had long foreseen could 
Completion alone extricate Europe from the fetters of the French 
AiiianS™”^ revolutionary power, but which the selfish ambition and 
SnS blind jealousies of the European states had hitherto pre- 
vented them from forming. From the rock of Gibraltar 
to the shores of Archangel — from the banks of the Scheldt 
to the margin of the Bosphorus — all Europe was now 
arrayed in one vast league against France, which was 
reduced entirely to its own resources. From the kingdom 
of Italy it could not expect succour, but might rather 
anticipate demands for assistance: all its other Allies 
w^ere now arrayed against it ; and the power which, only 
eighteen months before, had headed a crusade of all the 
western states of the Continent against the independence 
of Russia, was now reduced to combat, with its own 
unaided forces, the combined military strength of all 
Europe. An astonishing change to have been produced in 
so short a time, and strikingly characteristic of the oppres 
sion of that military tyranny which could thus, in so 
brief a space, reconcile interests so discordant, still jeal- 
ousies so inveterate, and combine forces so far severed 
by language, race, and political institutions ! 

The efforts of the Allied cabinets, and the enthu- 
gy siastic spirit which universally prevailed among their 
immenM people, had now accumulated forces so prodigious for the 
iuvasioii of France, that nothing in ancient or modern 
the Allied times had ever approached to their magnitude. By the 
powers. universal arming of the people, and establishment of 
the landwehr in all the German states, an enormous 
array had been collected, which enabled the Allies, with- 
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out materially weakening their military force on the chap. 
Rhine, to blockade all the fortresses on that river and 
the Elbe which were still in the hands of the French, 1813 . 
and thus irrevocably sever from the French empire the 
numerous garrisons, still mustering above a hundred 
thousand combatants, which were shut up within their 
walls. The absurdity of Napoleon clinging with such 
tenacity to those advanced posts of conquest, isolated in 
the midst of insurgent nations, when he was contending 
for his very existence in his own dominions, became now 
strikingly apparent. They at once detached from his 
standards a vast army, which, if collected together, might 
have enabled him still to make head against his enemies, 
but which, in the foreign fortresses, served as so many 
beacons scattered through the enemy’s territory, at onco 
recalling the recollection of past oppression, and indi- 
cating the undiminished resolution to resume it. This 
extraordinary resolution on the part of the French Em- 
peror to abandon, even in his last extremity, none of 
the strongholds which he held in any part of Europe, and 
which cost him, from first to last, above a hundred 
thousand of his best troops, whom it compelled to sur- 
render to bodies of ill-disciplined landwehr and militia, 
little superior to themselves in number, was, beyond 
all doubt, one of the greatest causes of his fall ; and it 
affords a memorable example of the manner in which 
revolutionary ambition overleaps itself, and falls down on 
the other side. 

The forces which the Allied powers had collected by 
the end of December to co-operate in the projected inva- 
sion of France and Italy, were thus disposed. The Grand 
Army, still under the immediate direction, as in the schwartzen- 
former campaign, of Prince Schwartzenberg, numbered 
two hundred and sixty thousand combatants ; and, even 
after deducting the usual average number of sick and non- 
effective, might be expected to bring two hundred thousand 
sabresand bayonets into the field. Its composition, however, 
was heterogeneous ; and though it boasted the imperial 
guards of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, within its ranks, 
and had the elite of the forces of those great military 
monarchies around its standards, yet it was far from 
being powerful and efficient, as a whole, in proportion 
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to its gigantic numerical amount. It comprised the 
Austrian corps of Bubna, Lichtenstein, and Giulay ; 
the Wurtembergers under their Prince-Royal ; the 
Bavarians and German confederates under Marshal 
Wrede; the Austrian guards and reserves commanded 
by Prince Ilesse-Homburg ; and the Confederates under 
Prince Philippe of Hesse-Homburg and Count Ilochberg. 
But though these German troops were little short of two 
hundred thousand combatants, and some of them were a 
noble array, yet the main strength of the army consisted 
in the Russian and Prussian guards, and the Russian 
reserves under the Grand Duke Constantine and Count 
Milaradowitch. These magnificent troops, nearly forty 
thousand strong, the very flower and pride of the Allied 
host, with the Russian corps of Wittgenstein, twenty 
thousand more, all bronzed veterans who had gone 
through the war of 1812, formed a reserve, in itself a 
powerful army, which in the end operated with decisive 
effect upon the fate of the campaign. This immense body 
was destined to act on the side of Switzerland and 
Franche-Comt4, where there were no fortresses, excepting 
Besan 9 on, Huningeii, and Sarre Louis, to arrest the pro- 
gress of an invading army. But though the lino of its 
invasion was thus comparatively smooth, and it was so 
formidable from its numerical strength and the quality 
of a part of its force, this huge array was seriously 
paralysed by the presence of the Allied sovereigns at its 
headquarters, by the consequent subordination of military 
movements to diplomatic negotiation, by the known aver- 
sion of the Austrian cabinet to pushing matters wdth 
Napoleon to extremities, and by the cautious and circum- 
spect character of its commander-in-chief.^ 

The second army, still called the army of Silesia, 
under the .orders of Blucher, was composed of four 
veteran corps, of which two were Prussian under the 
command of York and Kleist, and two Russian under the 
direction of Langeron and Sacken. To these had recently 
been added two corps of German Confederates, one com- 
manded by the Electoral Prince of Hesse-Cassel, and the 
other by the Duke of Saxe- Coburg. The total amount of 
this army was one hundred and thirty-seven thousand, of 
which upwards of fifty thousand were Russians inured to 
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war, and flushed with victory, and nearly forty thousand chap. 
were Prussian conscripts burning with the ardour of the ^ xxxiV . 
war of deliverance. This army was stationed on the north- I813. 
eastern frontier of France, between Mayence and Coblentz, . 
and threatened it on the side of the Vosges mountains 
and Champagne. In that quarter, though a double lino 
of formidable fortresses guarded the frontier, yet, if they 
were blockaded, no natural barrier of any strength was 
interposed, after the Rhino was passed, between that river 1 piotho, ui. 
and Paris ; and a vigorous invasion might with certainty ^ 
be anticipated from the admirable quality of the troops 380, 38i. * 
of which the army was composed, and tlio well-known 
enterprising character of its chief.^ 

The third army which was destined to co-operate in the 
invasion of France, was under the command of the Prince- ^ 
Royal of Sweden. It comprised the Russian corps of Army of the 
Winzingerode, and the Prussian of Bulow, each of which pS” of 
was thirty thousand strong ; the corps of German confede- swedeu. 
rates under the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and that com- 
manded by the Duke of Brunswick, each also numbering 
thirty thousand combatants; fifteen thousand of Wal- 
moden’s men ; the Swedish auxiliaries, twenty thousand ; 
and nine thousand English, who took a part in the cam- 
paign on the banks of the Scheldt. This army mustered 
in all one hundred and seventy-four thousand combatants, 
of whom a hundred and twenty thousand, after deducting 
the sick and troops blockading the garrisons, might be 
relied on for operations in the field. But although this 
army was thus formidable in point of numerical amount, 
and the Russian and Prussian corps w hich it comprised 
were second to none in experience and valour, yet the 
positions of the troops, the variety of nations of which 
they were composed, and the peculiar political situation 
of their commander-in-chief, rendered it doubtful whether 
they would render any very efficient services in the course 
of the campaign. They lay on the Lower Rhine, between 
Cologne and Dusseldorf; with the iron barrier of the 
Netherlands, still in the enemy’s hands, right in their 
front. And though a large proportion of the fortresses 
of which it was composed were unarmed or ill-provisioned, 
yet others, particularly Antwerp, might be expected to 
make a formidable defence, and would require to be 
besieged by considerable forces. The abilities of Bcrnar 
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dotte were unquestionable, and he had, on more than one 
occasion, rendered important services in the course of the 
preceding campaign ; yet his disinclination, in itself natural 
and unavoidable, to push matters to extremity against 
his old country and comrades, was very apparent : and 
the hopes which he in secret cherished, of being called, 
on the fall of the present dynasty, to the throne of France 
rendered him in the last degree unwilling to be associated 
ill the minds of its people with the days of their national 
humiliation or disaster.^ 

Independent of these immense armies, the Allied powers 
had collected, or were collecting, a variety of reserves, 
which in themselves constituted a mighty host. They 
consisted of the Austrian reserve, twenty thousand strong, 
under the Archduke Ferdinand of Wiirtemberg ; the 
Russians who were before Hamburg, to the number of 
fifty thousand, under Benningsen ; the Russian reserve, 
commanded by LabanofF, of fifty thousand, who were mus- 
tering in Poland ; the Prussian landwchr, engaged in 
the blockade of the fortresses on the Elbe and the Oder, 
to the number of fifty thousand more ; the Prussian 
reserve, twenty thousand strong, who were assembling 
in Westphalia, under Prince Louis of Hesse-Homburg ; 
and the Russian and Prussian force blockading Glogau, 
in number about fifteen thousand — in all two^ hundred 
and thirty-five thousand ; which, with the three grand 
armies of Schwartzenberg, Blucher, and the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, already assembled on the frontier 
of the Rhine; eighty thousand Austrians, who, under 
Marshal Bellegarde, were destined to act in the north of 
Italy ; and a hundred and forty thousand British, Portu- 
guese, and Spaniards, who, under the guidance of Welling- 
ton, were assailing the south of France, in Bearn, and 
on the frontier of Catalonia, — formed a mass of a million 
AND TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND MEN, who Were prepared 
to act against the empire of Napoleon.^* A stupendous 


* Viz. Grand Army under Schwartzenberg, . . 261,650 

Army of Silezis under Blucher, . . • 137,381 

Army of the North under Bernadotte, . . 174,000 

Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Reserves, . 235,000 

Austrians in Italy under Bellegarde, . . 80,000 

British and Portuguese In France, . . 78,000 


Anglo-BicUlan and Spanish armies in Catalonia, 62,000 


Total acting against France, 1,028,041 
— ScHOKi.i , Traites de PaiXy x. 382. 383.— -For a detailed account of this im- 
mense force, see Appendix C, Chap. Ixxxiv. 
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force ! such as had never before been directed against any 
power in the annals of human warfare ; formidable alike 
from its discipline, its experience, and the immense train 
of military munitions with which it was furnished ; ani- 
mated by the highest spirit, united by the strongest 
bonds ; stimulated alike by past suifering and present 
victory ; and guided bj'^ sovereigns and generals, who, 
trained in the school of misfortune, were at length 
cordially united in the resolution, at all hazards, to ter- 
minate the fatal military preponderance of the French 
empire.^ 

To oppose this crusade Napoleon had a most inadequate 
force at his disposal. Not that he had not used the 
utmost exertions, and made use of the most rigorous 
means, to recruit his armies ; or that his conscriptions on 
paper did not exhibit a most formidable array of com- 
batants. But the physical strength and moral constancy 
of his empire were alike exhausted, and his vast levies 
now brought but a trifling accession of men to his stan- 
dards. Since the 1st of September 1812, that is, during a 
period of sixteen months, he had obtained from the 
senate successive conscriptions to the amount of twelve 
hundred and sixty thousand men, in addition to at least 
eight hundred thousand who were enrolled beneath his 
banners at the commencement of that period. Of this 
immense force, however, embracing on paper above two 
millions of combatants, hardly two hundred and fifty 
thousand could now bo assembled for the defence of the 
empire ; and of these not more than two hundred thou- 
sand could by any possibility be brought forward in the 
field. Nearly five hundred thousand had perished or been 
made prisoners in the Russian campaign : three hundred 
thousand in the war in Saxony ; two hundred and fifty 
thousand had disappeared in the two last Peninsular 
campaigns ; nearly a hundred thousand were shut up in 
the fortresses on the Elbe or the Oder: a still greater 
number had sunk under the horrors of the military 
hospitals in the interior ; and the great levy of five 
hundred and eighty thousand in October and November 
181 3, had,— from the failure of theclass towhich itapplied,^ 
in consequence of the conscription having now reached the 
s(ms of the generation, the mass of which had been cut 
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off by the dreadful campaigns of 1793 and 1794, — proved 
so unproductive, that the Emperor could not, with the 
utmost exertions, reckon upon the support of more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand men in the field, to 
defend the frontiers of his wide-spread dominions, and 
make head on the Rhine, on the Jura, and on the 
Garonne, against such a multitude of enemies. 

Such as they were, these forces were thus distributed. 
Sixty thou sand men were blockaded in Hamburg, Magde- 
burg, and Torgau ; and forty thousand in the fortresses on 
the 0<ler, the Vistula, in Holland, and Italy ; fifty thou- 
sand, under Eugene, in Italy, maintained a painful defen- 
sive against the Austrians under Marslnil Hiller ; while a 
hundred thousand under Soult and Suchet, in Bearn and 
Catalonia, struggled against the superior armies of Wel- 
lington and Bentinck. The real body of men, however, 
which the Emperor had at his disposal to resist the inva- 
sion of the Allies on the Rhine, did not exceed a hundred 
and ten thousand combatants, and this force was scattered 
overall immense line, above five hundred miles in length, 
from the Alps to the frontiers of Holland, so that at no 
period of the campaign could he collect above sixty 
thousand combatants at a single point. Agreeably 
to his usual sy.stem, of never acknowledging in his 
actions the reality of his resources, and possibly in 
the hope of deceiving his enemies, this comparatively 
diminutive host was divided into eight corps. But 
they were the mere skeleton of the Grand Army, and 
many of the regiments could not muster two hundred 
bayonets.! 

Victor, with nine thousand infantry, and three thou- 
sand five hundred horse, guarded the line of the Rhine 
from Bfi,lo to Strasbourg ; Marmont, with ten thou- 
sand foot and twelve hundred cavalry, was stationed 
along the same river from Strasbourg to Mayerice. 
That important fortress itself, with the observation of 
the Rhino from thence to Coblcntz, was intrusted to 
Count Morand, with eighteen thousand combatants. 
From thence to Nirneguen the frontier was guarded by 
Macdonald, with eighteen thousand infantry and three 
thousand cavalry; while Mortier, with the imperial guard 
and reserve cavalry, still mustering eleven thousand 
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infantry and seven thousand horse, lay on the Yonne. chap. 
Ney, with his five divisions, hardly amounting to ten 
thousand foot soldiers, occupied the defiles of the Vosges I8i3. 
mountains ; and Augereau, with twelve thousand, was 
stationed at Lyons. Thus, not more than seventy-five 
thousand infantry, and fifteen thousand horse, could bo 
relied on to withstand the shock of above three hundred 
and fifty thousand Allies, who could immediately bo 
brought into action ; and even after taking into view the * Vaud. i. 
reserves being formed in the interior, and the depots at Koch/canip. 
Metz, Verdun, Paris, Troyes, and other places, to which every 
disposable sabre and bayonet was directed, — not more than 132. Ctip.’ 
a hundred and twenty thousand men could bo mustered jf>iS,iii. 
to withstand the threatened invasion, and of those little ^eii, v. 
more than one-half could possibly be assembled in a 
single field of battle.^* 

Notwithstanding their great superiority of force, the Al- 
lied sovereigns hesitated before they undertook the serious 
step of crossing the Rhine ; and Opinions were much divided 
as to the proper place where the passage should bo attempt- generals at 
ed when the enterprise was resolved on. The physical [ivnding^^ 
weakness of the French empire, the exhausting effects of 
the long-continued drain upon its military po])ulation, the 
despair which had seized upon the minds of a large portion 
of its people, from the entire failure of the vast efforts they 
had made to maintain their external dominions, were in 
a great measure unknown to the Allied generals. They 
still regarded its frontiers with secret awe, as they had 
been accustomed to do, when Napoleon led forth his 

* The aggregate of these forces was as follows ; — 

Blockaded in the fortresses on the Elbe, . . - 

in Holland, Italy, and on the Oder, 

Tn Italy, under Eugene, ..... 

In Bearn, under Soult, 

In Catalonia, under Suchet, .... 

At Lyons, under Augereau, ..... 

Grand Army under Napoleon, viz : — 

Victor, 

Marinont, 

Morand, 

Macdonald, 

Mortier, 

Ney, 

Reserves in the Interior, . . - 



381,700 

See Koch, Tahlean, No. iii. flrndiv.,fl[nd VAUDONCOURx’sCci/n/M^^nedelSU, 
i. 110, 117. See also Appendix D, Chap. Ixxxiv. 
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conquering bands to humble or subjugate every adjoin- 
ing state. The catastrophes of two campaigns, how great 
soever, could not at once obliterate the recollection of 
twenty years of triumphs ; and France, in its weakness, 
was now protected by the recollection of its departed 
greatness, as tfie Grand Army, at the close of the Moscow 
retreat, had been saved from destruction by the halo 
which played round the names of its marshals ; or as the 
Lower Empire had so long been sheltered by the vener- 
able letters on its standards, which, amidst the servility 
of Asiatic despotism, recalled the glorious recollections of 
the senate and people of Rome. Such was the influence 
of these feelings, that it required all the enthusiasm 
excited by the triumph of Leipsic, and all the personal 
’ influence and vigour in council of Alexander, to overcome 
the scruples of the Allied cabinets, and lead to the adop- 
tion of a plan for the campaign based upon an imrnedijite 
invasion of France with the whole forces of the coalition.^ 
It was at first proposed that Schwartzen berg's army 
should cross the Rhine, enter Switzerland near B^le, and 
spread into Italy, to co-operate with the Austrian army 
in Lombardy under Bellegarde, while Blucher was to 
invade near Mayence ; and the army of the north, under 
Bernadotte, threatened the northern frontier on the side 
of Flanders. But, though this plan was warmly 
approved by the cabinet of Vienna, which was more 
intent on eflfecting or securing the important acquisitions 
which seemed to lie open to its grasp in Italy, than on 
pushing matters to extremities against Napoleon and the 
grandson of the Emperor Francis ; yet it by no means coin- 
cided with the viewsof Alexander, who was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of striking home at the centre of the 
enemy’s j)ower, and had in secret become assured, that 
no lasting accommodation could be looked for so long as 
tluit great warrior remained on the throne of France. 
Ho not only, therefore, strongly urged at Frankfort the 
immediate resumption of oflensive measures on the most 
extended scale, before France had recovered from its con- 
sternation, or Napoleon had gained time to recruit his 
shattered forces ; but proposed the plan of invasion, of all 
others the best calculated to concentrate the whole forces 
of the Alliance against the centre of the enemy's power, 
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and bring the war to an immediate and decisive issue, chap. 
This plan consisted in moving the grand army, under 
Swhwartzenberg, into Switzerland, and causing it to enter wis. 
France by the side of B5.1e and the Jura, while Blucher 
moved direct from the neighbourhood of Mayence on 
Paris, and the Prince-Royal of Sweden pcnetnited through 
the fortresses of Flanders into Picardy and Artois, In 
this way, not only would Franco be assailed by the most 
powerful of the Allied armies on the Swiss frontier, 
where very few fortresses existed to check its adviince ; 
but each of the vast invading hosts would act on its own 
line of operations, had a ready retreat in case of disaster, 
and yet would be constantly converging towards a com- 
mon centre, where the last and decisive blow was to be 
struck. It was a repetition, on a still greater scale, of the 
plans laid down for the preceding campaign in tlie con- 
ferences of Trachenberg ; Switzerland being now the * Dft”- 
salient bastion which Bohemia had formerly been ; and under to* 
Blucher and Schwartzenberg having nearly the corre- 
spondent posts assigned to them in Champagne and Flan- isia ibid, 
ders, which they had on the baiiks of the Elbe and the 
sands of Prussia.^* 

* “ Here,” said Alexander, ** is the plan proposed by me, and entirely ap- 
proved by the Austrian and Prussian comnianders-in-cliief : — Offensive opera- 
tions on the part of tlie grand army between Mayence and Stnisbourg offer 
many difficulties, as we cannot leave the fortresses behind us without observa- 
tion. By entering France on the side of Switzerland, we meet with incompar- 
ably fewer difficulties, that frontier not being so strongly fortified. Another 
advantage attending this movement is the possibility of turning the Viceroy’s 
left wing, and thereby forcing him to a precipitate retreat. In that case, tlie 
Austrian army of Italy may advance on Lyons, so as to form a prolongation of 
our line, and, hy means of its left wing, connect our operations with those of 
the Duke of Wellington, whose headquarters are now at Oleroii. In the mean- 
time, Blucher, with one hundred thousiuid men, may form an army of observa- 
tion on the Rhine; and, without confining himself to observation, may cross 
that river near Manheini, and manoeuvre against the enemy till the grand army 
reach the field of action. All the four armies— viz. the Grand army, that of 
Italy, Blucher, and Wellington, will stand on one line in the most fertile part 
of France, forming the segment of a circle. The four armies will push forward, 
and diminishing the arc, will thus draw near its centre— that is Paris, or the 
headquarters of Napoleon. Meantime your Royal Highness may advance on 
Cologne and DUsseldorf, and thence in the direction of Antwerp, by which you 
will separate Holland from France, and oblige Napoleon ciiher to abandon 
that important fortress, or, if he endeavour to retain it, materially to diminish, 
by the numerous garrison which it will require, the effective stimigth of his 
armies. The grand object is not to lose a moment, that we may not allow 
Napoleon time to form and discipline an army, and furnish it with supplies, 
our business being to take advantage of the disorganised state of his forces. I 
entreat your Royal Highness not to lose a moment in putting your army in 
motion, in furtherance of the general plan of operations."— A lkxandrr t 4 > 
Bkrnaoottb, 29fA October 1813; Danilbfsky, Camfi. de 1814, 17, 18. A 
grand design ! very nearly what was ultimately carried into effect, and a 
memorable proof of the foroeiglit and ability of the Russian Emperor, especially 
when it is recollected it was written only ten days after the battle of Leipsio. 
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CHAP. The advantages of this plan were so obvious, that it at 
Lxxxiv . commanded the assent of the Allied generals ; and, 
1813. in the middle of December, the troops over the whole 
lineonnva motion in order to carry it into effect, 

siorffor*”^*^ The grand army of Schwartzenberg layolose to Switzer- 
laud; that of Silesia extended along the line of the 
Rhine, from Manlieim to Coblentz. The former was 
intended to enter France by the road through the Jura 
from BMe, by Vesoiil, to Langres, — a city of the highest 
importance in a strategetical point of view, as being the 
place where several roads from the south-east and eastern 
frontier intersect each other. But the prodigious multi- 
tude of this army, which, after every deduction, was 
above two hundred thousand strong, could not advance 
by a single road, and it required to effect its ingress by all 
the routes leading across the Jura from Switzerland into 
France. It was divided, accordingly, into nine columns, 
which were directed to move by different roads towards 
Paris and the interior. The first, under Count Bubna, 
after entering Switzerland by Ba,Ie, was to advance by 
Bearn and Neufchatel to Geneva, and thence descend the 
course of the Rhone to threaten Augereau, who occupied 
Lyons with twelve thousand men. The second, com- 
manded by Count Giulay, was to move direct on the 
great road, through Montbcliard and Vesoul, to Langres.^ 
The third, under Lichtenstein, was intrusted with the 
blockade of Bcsan 9 on, the only fortress of importance 
which required to be observed on the Jura and Swiss 
coiuninTwere frontier. Tlic fourth, under Colloredo, was to inarch on 
into^France. Langros, by Giulay’s loft, at the same time that it 
detached two divisions, or half its force, to blockade 
Auxonne, and advance by Dijon to Auxerre. The fifth, 
led by Hesse-Homburg, consisting of the Austrian re- 
serves, followed oil the same road through Dijon to 
Chatillon ; while the sixth and seventh, under the Prince 
of Wiirtemberg and Marshal Wrede, who had now 
entirely recovered of his wound received at Ilanau, were 
to cross the Rhine below Ituningen, and at B^le ; and 
after leaving detachments to blockade the fortresses 
of Huningen, Befort, and New Brisach, move on by 
Colmar towards Nancy and Langres. Lastly, the 
eighth, under Barclay do Tolly, with the splendid Rus- 
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sian guards and reserves, was to take the direction from chap 
BSlle to Langres, as a reserve to Giulay and Wredo ; and lxxxiv. 
the ninth, under Wittgenstein, was to cross the Rhino at 1813. " 
Fort Louis, below Strasbourg, and, after leaving detach- 
ments to observe Strasbourg and Landau, advance 
towards the Vosges mountains ; and, after crossing them, 
take the direction of Nancy. Thus this great army was 
to be spread over an immense line nearly three hundred 
miles in breadth, from Strasbourg to Lyons, occupying 
the whole country between the Rhino and the Rhone ; 
and how vast soever its forces might be, there was reason 
to fear that, from their great dispersion, no very power- 
ful body could be collected on any one point, and that ,• 

possibly its detached corps might bo outnumbered by the 122, 123. 
comparjitively diminutive, but more concentrated troops 
of the French Emperor.^ 

Blucher’s army, at the same time, received orders to 
prepare for active operations, and it was accordingly 
brought, about Christnuis 1813 , to the close vicinity of Plan of’ 
the Rhine, between Coblentz and Darmstadt. Un- invasion* 
bounded had been the impatience of the ardent veteran 
at the delay of two months which had succeeded the 
advance of the Allies to the Rhino ; and ho never ceased 
to urge upon the Allied sovereigns that they should not 
give Napoleon time to recover from his defeats, but move 
with the utmost expedition across tho Rhine to Paris. 

At tho same time, however, wuth a caution which could 
hardly have been expected from his impetuous character, 
he dissembled his wishes, and, in tho hope of throwing 
the enemy off their guard, spread abroad the report that 
the invasion of France was to take place on the side of 
Switzerland, and that he, much to liis regret, was merely 
to maintain a defensive position on the right bank of the 
Rhine ; and, with that view, he busily employed himself 
in purveying for tho wants of his troops, as in winter 
quarters. At length, on the 26 th December, the long 
wished for orders arrived, and the Prussian general 
immediately made preparations for concentrating his , . 

troops and crossing the Rhine. Ilis instructions were of 118, Jiy.’ 
the simplest description — to cross the river, fprm the Kochfi! 105, 
blockade of Mayence, and without heeding the other 
fortresses on the Moselle and the Meuse, ^ to push forward, 
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CHAP, never halting, across France into Champagne, so as to be 
Lxxxn . jjj readiness, by the 26th January, to join Prince Scliwart- 
18^3. zenberg between Arcis and Troyes. 

These were the armies which were destined to com- 
mence immediate operations for the invasion of France ; 
Plan of ope- but the force of the Prince-Royal of Sweden wfis also 
SslSedto concentrated on the Lower Rhine, and was intrusted 
Bemadotte. with a Subordinate, but very important part in the 
general plan of operations. It was well known that this 
ambitious prince, distracted between his obligations to 
the Allies, and his hopes of being advanced by them, upon 
Napoleon’s fall, to the throne of France, was very much 
at a loss how to proceed, and felt great reluctance at 
engaging in any invasion which might imbitter the 
feelings of the French people against him, and endan- 
ger the brilliant prospects which he flattered himself 
were opening before him. Aware of these peculiari- 
ties in his situation, the Allied sovereigns assigned to 
Bemadotte and his powerful army the less obtrusive, 
but still important part of completing the conquest of 
Holland, delivering Flanders, besieging Antwerp, and, in 
general, pressing Napoleon on Ins north-eastern frontier. 
To co-operate in these important operations, so interesting 
to England, and involving the very matters connected 
with the Scheldt which had originally led to the war,* Sir 
Thomas Graham, who had returned to England on account 
of ill health after the passage of thoBidassoa, was despatched 
with nine thousand British troops to Holland, and landed 
at Rotterdam in the end of December. The movements 
of the Prince-Royal, however, were to the last degree 
tardy: it was long before his operations against the 
Danes in the north of Germany were concluded ; and all 
the ardour of the generals under his command could not 
bring forward his numerous columns to co-operate in 
the general attack upon France, until, fortunately for the 
1 Lond. 27. common cause, the firmness of Lord Castlereagh over- 
A?exander to c^me liis repugnance, and two of his corps were brought 
Beniadotte. up at the decisive moment to reinforce Marshal Blucher, 
1813. and rendered the most important service to the cause of 
Europe.' 

The whole troops which were assembled for the final 

♦ See Ante, Chap. ix. 5 120. 
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operations of the war were animated with the highest chap. 
spirit, and buoj’^ant with the most sanguine expectations, ^xxxiv 
More even than the awful catastrophe of the Moscow isis. 

campaign, the result of the German contest had roused .71* 

an enthusiasm, and spread a confidence among the Allied ufe Ai??ed^ 
forces, which, under adequate guidance, rendered them 
invincible. The disasters of the French could no longer 
be ascribed to the cold. Inequality of numbers could 
not palliate repeated defeats on equal fields ; unconquer- 
able spirit in the patriot ranks, irresistible ardour in the 
commencement of the campaign, had evidently supplied 
the want of military experience, and overwhelming force 
had prostrated consummate talents at its close. Confidence, 
therefore, was now founded on solid grounds. The long- 
established military prestige of the imperial armies had 
passed over to the other side : it is by the last events that 
the opinion of the great bulk of men is always determined. 

To the ardent passion for liberation which had character- 
ised the war of independence, had succeeded, now that the 
deliverance had been effected, another desire scarcely less 
general, and to warriors, perhaps, still more exciting; 
that of obliterating the recollection of former defeats by 
the magnitude of present triumphs, and making the 
enemy drain to the dregs the cup of humiliation he 
had so long held to their own lips. 

Indescribable was the ardour which this passion 
aw'akened in the Allied ranks ; all had wrongs to avenge, 
insults to retaliate, disgraces to efface ; and all pressed on Extiaordi. 
with equal eagerness to effect the hoped for consumma- 
tion. The Russians were resolute to return at Paris the prevailed, 
visit paid to them at Moscow — the Austrians to retaliate 
on the French the destruction of the ramparts of Vienna 
— the Prussians to replace the sword of the Great Frederick 
at Sans Souci, accompanied by the sabre of Napoleon from 
the Tuileries. In fine, the common feeling in the Allied 
armies at this period cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of Marshal Blucher, in a letter written on 31st 
December 1813: — “At daybreak to-morrow morning I ^ 
shall cross the Rhine; but before doing so, I intend, ids son. 
together with my fellow-soldiers, to wash off in the 
waters of that proud river every trace of slavery.^ Then, 24. 
like free Germans, we shall set foot on the frontiers of 
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the great nation which is now so humble. We shall 
return as victors, not as vanquished, and our country will 
hail our arrival with gratitude. 0 ! how soothing to us 
will be the moment when our kinsmen shall meet us 
with tears of joy ! ” 

But although the forces of the alliance were thus vast, 
and the spirit of its armies thus elevated, no small anxiety 
pervaded the minds of its chiefs ; and the great objects of 
the confederacy never were nearer being frustrated than 
when on the point of accomplishment. Success was already 
beginning to spread its usual seeds of discord among the 
sovereigns ; separate interests were arising with the pro- 
spect of common spoil ; ancient animosities reviving 
with the cessation of common danger. The Emperor of 
Austria, naturally solicitous for the continuance in the 
hands of his daughter and her descendants of the sceptre 
of France, had communicated to his cabinet an anxious 
desire to postpone, by all means in their power, the 
adoption of extreme measures against Napoleon ; and the 
whole address of Mctternich was employed to attain the 
object of humbling the once-dreaded conqueror suffi- 
ciently, to render him no longer formidable to liis 
neighbours, and tractable to their wishes, without 
actually precipitating him from the throne. The Em- 
peror of Russia, on the other hand, actuated by no such 
interest, more intimately acquainted with the character 
of the French Emperor, and smarting under the recollec- 
tion of severe wrongs, both personal and national, which 
he had experienced at his hands, was strongly impressed 
with the necessity, at all hazards, of prosecuting the war 
with the utmost vigour against him ; and never ceased to 
maintain, that it was by such means only that the peace 
of Europe could bo secured, and the independence of the 
adjoining states placed on a solid foundation. 

In this opinion the King of Prussia, who, when he 
drew the sword, had thrown away the scabbard, and 
whoso dominions lay immediately exposed to the first 
burst of returning vengeance on the part of Napoleon, 
entirely acquiesced. But still the weight of Austria, the 
talents of Metternich, and the necessity of not hazarding 
any thing which might 'break up the confederacy, ren- 
dered the adoption of the bolder game a matter of great 
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difficulty ; aod more than once, in the course of the short chap. 
campaign which followed, had well-nigh frustrated the 
principal objects of the alliance. The danger was the 1813. 
more immlaent, that serious jealousies were already- 
breaking out among the lesser powers in Germany, as to 
the manner in which their separate interests were to be 
arranged ^ter the great debate of the Revolution had 
subsided : that the pretensions of Russia to Poland, of 
Prussia to Saxony, and of Austria to Italy, were already 
exciting no small disquietude among far-seeing states- 
men ; and that even among the diplomatists of England, 
at the Allied headquarters, a considerable difference of 
opinion existed as to the course to be pursued in future ; — 

Lord Aberdeen deferring to the views of Metternich, 
that, to preserve a duo eq\ii poise in Europe, peace on 
reasonable terms should bo concluded with the French 
Emperor ; and Sir Charles Stewart, with Lord Cathcart, 
being inclined to the bolder counsels of Lord Castlereagh, 25 a^"i)an^ 
which tended to the entire dethronement of Napoleon, s 
and held, that no lasting peace could bo looked for in 366. ‘ ’ 
Europe without “the ancient race and tlio ancient terri- 
tory” for the French nation.^ ^ 

But, whatever germs of future division might be 
arising in the Allied councils, there was no stay in the 
moral torrent which now rolled with impetuous violence Proclamation 
towards the French frontier, and no change in the noble 
sentiments with which their chiefs strove to animate to his 
their warriors. It was in these words that, on the eve of SosSngthe 
crossing the Rhine, Alexander thus addressed his troops : — 

“ Warriors ! Your valour and perseverance have brought 
you from the Oka to the Rhine. We are about to cross that 
great river, and enter that proud country with which you 
have already waged such cruel and bloody war. Already 

* “ If Napoleon were forced from the throne of France, much difference of 
opiuion miglit exist on the great question of a successor. I was clearly of opin- 
ion, that the re-estahlishnient of the Jlourhons would be more acccptahle to 
England than any other arrangement which could pftssihly he niafle. Others 
maintained that it might be policy to keep Hiionaparte on the throne, with his 
wings clipped to the utmost, in preference to restoring the hereditary princes, 
who might again assume a sway similar to the times of T.ouis XIV., and become 
formidable alike to England and the powers on the (Continent. The difficulty 
at this crisis consisted in fixing upon the fimdaincntal principles to be adopted, 
and the points to be obtained ; and it seemed indispensable that the government 
of England should send their minister of foreign affairs to the theatre of action, 
as no one could act with the same advantages.”— L ord Lo.voo.vdkrrv’s IFar 
in Germany y 244 
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CHAP, have we saved our native land, covered it with glory, and 
Lxxxiv . |. 0 stored freedom and independence to Europe. It remains 
1813. but to crown these mighty achievements by the long 
wished for peace. May tranquillity be restored to the 
whole world ! May every country enjoy happiness under 
its own independent laws and government ! May religion, 
arts, science, and commerce, flourish in every land for the 
general welfare of nations 1 This, and not the continu- 
ance of war and destruction, is our object. Our enemies, 
by piercing to the heart of our dominions, wrought us 
much evil : but dreadful was the retribution : the divine 
wrath crushed them. Let us not take example from 
them : inhumanity and ferocity cannot be pleasing in the 
eyes of a merciful God. Let us forget what they have 
done against us. Instead of animosity and revenge, let 
us approach them with the words of kindness, with the 
outstretched hand of reconciliation. Such is the lesson 
taught by our holy faith: Divine lips have pronounced 
the command, * Love your enemies ; do good to them that 
hate you.’ Warriors ! I trust that, by your moderation 
in the enemy’s country, you will conquer as much by 
generosity as by arms, and that, uniting the valour of the 
soldier against the armed, with the charity of the 
I T)jin. 15 Christian towards the unarmed, you will crown your 
i(J. exploits by keeping stainless your well-earned reputation 

of a brave and moral people.”^ 

Memorable words ! not merely as breathing the noble 
feelings of the sovereign, who thus, in the moment of 
Reflections victory, Stayed the uplifted hand of conquest, and sought 
character's* aveiigo tlic desohitioii of Russia by the salvation of 
the war. France ; but as indicating the spirit by which the contest 
itself was animated on the part of the Allies, and the 
strength of that moral reaction, which, based on the 
principles of religion, had now surmounted all the inter- 
ests of time, and communicated its blessed spirit even to 
the stern warriors whose valour had delivered the World. 
When Napoleon crossed the Niemen, he addressed his 
followers in thewords of worldly glory ; he struck the chord 
which could alone vibrate in the hearts of the children 
of the Revolution : ho said of Russia, “ Fate drags her 
on ; let her destinies be fulfilled.”* When Alexander 

* See ^nte, Chap. Ixxi. § 73. 
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approached the Rhine, he spoke to his soldiers in the chap. 
language of the Gospel ; he strove only to moderate the 
ferocity of war : he ascribed his victory to the arm of 1813. 
Omnipotence. Such was the spirit which coiupiered the 
Revolution : this it was, and not the power of intellect, 
which delivered the world ; and when Providence deemed 
the time arrived for crushing the reign of infidelity, the 
instruments of its will were not the forces of civilisation, 
hut the fervour of the desert. 

“ And now all earth 

Had gone to wrack witli ruin overspread, 

Had not the Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrine<I in his Sanctuary of Heaven secure, 

Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advised. 

That his great purpose he might so fullil. 

To honour his anointed Son, avenged 
Upon his enemies, and so declare 
All power on him transferred.” 

Paradise Lostt vi. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 


LAST STRUGGLE OF NAPOLEON IN FRANCE. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CAMPAIGN TO THE 
ARMISTICE OF LUSIONY.— JAN. 1— FEB. 18, 1814. 


“On the 31 at December 406,” says Gibbon, “the united 
Lx5^v victorious army of tlie Suevi, the Vandals, and the 

* Burgundians, crossed the Rhine, when its waters were 

most probably frozen, and entered without opposition 
Remarkable defenceless provinces of Gaul. This memorable 
Northern nations, who never afterwards 
tiirRi'S*iii retreated, may bo considered as the fall of the Roman 
Roman and** ill tlic countricsbcyoiul tlic Alps; and the barriers 

French wliicli had SO loug Separated the savage and civilised 

einpires. natioTi.s of tlic earth, were from that fatal monuTit lev(*lled 

cb/kV^”* with the ground.”^ On that day fourteen hundred and 
seven years — at midnight on the 31st December 1813 — 
the united and victorious army of the Russians, Prussians, 
«Tnd Austrians, at the same place crossed the same river ; 
and that memorable passage may justly be regarded as 
the fall of the French empire beyond the Rhine ! History 
has not preserved a more striking example of the influ- 
ence of physical and lasting causes on the fortunes of the 
human species, or of that permanent attraction which, 
amidst all the varieties of religion, civilisation, language, 
and institutions, impels the brood of winter to the regions 
of the sun. 

But if this extraordinary coincidence demonstrates the 
permanent influence of general causes on the migration 
and settlements of the species, the different character and 
effects of the two invasions, show the vast step which 
mankind had made in tlie interval of fourteen hundred 
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years which separated them. “ The banks of the Rhine,” chap. 
continues the same author,^* before the barbarians appeared, lxxxv. 
were crowned, like those of the Tiber, with elegant houses \m. 

and wcll-cultivatcd farms ; and if a poet descended the 2. 
river, he might express his doubt on Avliich side was of 

situated the territory of the Romans. This scene off*‘«tw« 
peace and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert, and 
the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish 
the solitude of nature from the desolation of man. The 
flourishing city of Mentz was surprised and destroyed, 
and many thousand Christians were inhumanly massa- 
cred in the church ; Worms perished after a long and 
obstinate siege ; Strasbourg, Spires, Rheirns, Tournay, 

Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppression of the 
German yoke ; and the consuming flames of war spread 
from the banks of the Rhine over the greater part of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
was delivered to the barbarians, who drove before them, 
in a promiscuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and tho ^ 
virgin, laden with the sj)oils of their houses and altars.”^ 

The same provinces were invaded fourteen hundred years 
after by the confederated Austrians, Prussians, and 
Russians, the descendants of those wliose track had been 
marked by such frightful devastation ; but how difierent 
the inroad of the civilised and Christian from tho rude 
and barbarian host ! ^^o sacked cities marked the progress 
of Alexander’s march — no slaughter of unarmed multi- 
tudes bespoke the triumph of the Allied arms ; the 
plough and tho anvil plied their busy trade in the midst 
even of contending multitudes ; and but for the occasional 
ruin of houses, or wasting of roads, on the theatre of 
actual conflict, the traveller would have been at a loss to 
tell where the track of invasion had passed.* The 
changes of time make no alteration on the durable 
causes which direct the progress of conquest, or determine 
the ultimate fate of empires ; but they modify in the most 
important manner their spirit and effects. They have 

* A few weeks after hostilities had ceased, the author visited the theatre of 
war at Paris, and in Champagne, especially in the vicinity ojf Solssons, Craone, 
and Laon, the scene of such obstinate and repeated conflicts in March 1814, 
no traces of devastation were to be seen, except a few burnt houses and loop- 
holed walls in the place where severe fighting had actually occurred. 
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1 V Y V Y * • 

• tempered its blade, and mitigated its devastation. 

1813. Oil the 26th December, orders were secretly despatched 
3 to the different corps of Blucher, communicating the 
Passage of time and place of crossing the Rhineland the troops 
and invasion Were brought lip on the succeeding day to their respective 
points of destination. Sacken was to effect his passage 
i8ii ‘ near Manheiin, by means of a flotilla which had been 
collected at tJie confluence of the Neckar ; York and 
Langeron, on a bridge of boats at Caube, near Bacharach ; 
while St Priest was to force his way across opposite to 
Coblentz, by means of the boats on the Lahn, and by 
the aid of the island of Niederworth, opposite t to that 
town. During the night of the 31st, Sacken’s corps, 
which had the King of Prussia at its headquarters, 
assembled at the spot where the Neckar falls into the 
Rhino. On the opposite bank was a redoubt, which 
commanded the mouth of that river and the town of 
Manheim, and which it was necessary to carry before a 
bridge of boats could bo established. At four on the 
following morning, a party of Russian light infantry was 
embarked in boats and rafts ; and, favoured by the thick 
darkness, succeeded in crossing to within a few yards of 
the opposite bank before they were discovered. The 
French immediately opened a vigorous fire of cannon and 
musketry, and successive detachments of the Russians 
required to be brought over before the work could be 
carried ; while the bright flashes of the guns illuminated 
the opposite bank, and displayed the dense masses of the 
invaders on the German shore, crowding down to the 
water’s edge, burning with ardour, but in silent suspense 
awaiting the issue of the enterprise. At length the 
redoubt was carried attlie fourth assault; and its garrison, 
consisting of three hundred men, were made prisoners. The 
rising sun showed the Russians established on French 
ground, and in possession of the intrenchment. Strains 
of martial music, resounding from all the regiments, now 
ded the air ; the King of Prussia, coming up to the 
victors, was greeted with loud cheers, and the passage 
proceeded without interruption. By six o’clock in the 
evening the pontoon bridge was completed, and the 
whole corps passed over ; while at the same time Blucher 
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in person, with Langeron and York, crossed the Rhine chap 
without opposition at Caube, and St*Priost effected his Lxxxv. 
passage at Coblentz with very little fighting. In one of 
the squares of the city, the prefect, on the occupation of 
Moscow by the french, in 1812, had erected a monument, 
with the inscriptioiL ‘‘ In honour of the immortal cam- ^ 
paign of 1812.” Colonel Harden ke, who had been 2a*"kwh, 
appointed Russian commander of Coblentz, left the 
monument untouched, but under the inscription caused. Fain/24. • 
the following words to be written — “ Seen and approved 
by the Russian commander of Coblentz in 1814.”^* 177. 

The grand army under Schwartzenberg had entered 33^ IS’. 
the French territory at a still earlier period. On the ^ 
night of the 20th December, six Austrian columns passed Entrant of 
the Rhine, between Schaffhausen and B&.le, and imme- sSUmrtzen- 
diately inundated the adjacent districts of Switzerland be’-s into 
and France. This immense body, above two hundred aiTdthe jUfa. 
thousand strong, shortly after pursued, under their diffe- 2^* 
rent leaders, their respective destinations. Bubna, with 
his corps, which was the left wing, marched by the flat 
country of Switzerland towards Geneva ; Ilesse-Homburg, 

Colloredo, Prince Louis of Lichtenstein, with Giulay and 
Bianchi, forming the centre, took the great road by 
Vesoul towards Langres ; while Wrede, the Prince- Royal 
of Wiirtemberg, and Wittgenstein, with their respective 
corps, which composed the right wing of the army, crossed 
below Bale, between that town and Strasbourg, and moved * Koch, i. 
across Lorraine and Franchc-Comte, until they arrived Dunfto.si. 
abreast of the centre on the road to Langres. None 
these corps met with any opposition. Victor, who had Orosae 
not above ton thousand combatants at his disposal, after 
providing for the garrisons of the fortresses on the Upper '-^4,28. 
Rhine,2 was unable to oppose any effective barrier to such a 

* The inscriptions in the square in front of the clmrch of St Castor In 
Coblentz, are in these lines : — 

AN. MDCCCXU. 

MKMORABLK POUR LA CAMPAONK. 

CONTRK LR8 RU88R8, 

SOUS LA PRBFKCTURE DB JULK8 DOAZAN. 


VU BT APPROUVB PAR NOUS COMMANDANT RUS8B OB LA VILLB DK COBLBNl'Z. 
1 JAN., ISli. 

VOL. XVIII. E 
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CHAP, prodigious inundation ; it spread almost without resis- 
Lxxxv . tance over the whole level country of Switzerland, and, 
1814. surmounting the passes of the Jura, poured with 
fearful violence into the plains of Lorraine. 

The march of the different columns met with hardly 
^ any interruption. Count Buhna arrived in ten days 
(liSferent^ ‘he before Geneva, which capitulated at once, the garrison 
columns. being permitted to retire into France. After occupy- 
& 8^’ ing that city, he sent out detachments, which made 
themselves ma.sters, with as much ease, of the passes of 
the Simplon and the Great St Bernard, thus interposing 
entirely between France and Italy, and cutting off tho 
communication between Napoleon’s forces and those of 
Jan. 17. the Viceroy on the plains of Lombardy. The French 
garrison retired to Lyons, whither they were followed, 
early in January, by the Austrian commander, who, 
however, did not deem himself in sufficient strength to 
attack Augereau, who was now at the head of fifteen 
thousand men in that important city. He contented him- 
self, therefore, with observing the town at a little distance, 
and occupying the whole course of the Ain from the 
Lake of Geneva to its walls. Meanwhile tho centre, in 
great strength, pressed forward on the high-road from 
B&Ie to Paris, by Montbeliard, Vesoul, and Langres. 
Jan.7,9, 11, Vesoul was entered early in January ; Besan 9 on, Befort, 

■ Huriingen, were invest^ a few days afterwards ; while 
Victor, wholly unable to withstand the concentrated 
masses of five corps of the enemy, numbering eighty 
thousand sabres and bayonets in their ranks, and finding 
himself inadequate to tho task assigned him by Napoleon, 
of defending the passes of the Vosges mountains, fell 
back, after some inconsiderable skirmishes, towards the 
1 Jan. 17.^^ plains of Champagne. In vain Mortier was ordered up 
Koch*, 80 ? by the Emperor to support him on the road to Paris by 
i.?i J^^*^*^* Troyes ; even their united forces were inadequate to 
ban. 21 ,22. make head against the enemy; and on the 16th the 
chronJiT^ important town of Langres, the most valuable, in a 
clftuSewitz point of view, in the whole east of France, 

viLsk * from the number of roads of which it commands the 
intersection, was abandoned by the two marshals, and 
immediately taken possession of by the Allied forces.^ 
While the south-eastern provinces of France were thus 
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overrun by the Allies under Schwartzenberg, the progress chap. 
of the army of Silesia, led by the impetuous Bluchor on 
tife side of Mayence, was not less alarming. The cordon 1814. 
of troops opposed to them, in no condition to withstand 
such formidable masses, fell back at all points towards 
the Vosges mountains. Marmont, who had the chief com- 
mand in that quarter, retired on the 3d of January to Jan. 3 . 
Kayserslautern, so often the theatre of sanguinary conflict 
in the earlier periods of the war. Unable, however, to 
maintain himself there, he retreated behind the Sarre, Jan. 7 . 
the bridges of which were blown up, and shortly after 
took a defensive position between Sarre- Louis and Sarre- Jan. 9. 
quernines. But the two corps of York and Sacken having 
concentrated in his front, he did not feel himself in 
sufficient strength to withstand an attack, and resumed 
his retrograde movement toward the Moselle. Blucher 
upon this divided his army into two parts, York being 
intrusted with the pursuit of Marmont, and the observa- 
tion of the powerful fortresses of Metz, Thionville, and 
Luxembourg; while he himself, with Sacken’s corps, 
marched to and occupied the opulent and beautiful city 
of Nancy, the keys of which ho sent, with a warm letter 
of congratulation, to the Emperor Alexander. Mean- 
while Langeron, with his numerous corps, forming not 
the least important part of the army of Silesia, having 
crossed the Rhine at Bingen on the 3d, had completed 
the investment of Mayence and Cassel, detaching only one 
of his divisions, that of Olsoofief, to support his veteran 
commander. But Blucher himself, burning with ardour, 
advanced with indefatigable activity, though the force 
under his immediate command was reduced, by the 
numerous detachments and fortres.scs to bo blockaded 
in his rear, to less than thirty thousand men. With this 
inconsiderable body, wholly composed, however, of Rus- f x"an.^ 27 , 
sian veterans, he not only opened up a communication 28^ Vaud. 
by his left with the grand army at Langres, but himself Koch, i.’io7, 
pushed on to Briennc, which he occupied in force. His Groggechron. 
advanced column was even moved forward to St Dizier, «. W), 96. 
which was taken after a sharp conflict with Marmont’s 
rearguard.! 

Thus, in twenty-five days after tho invasion of the 
French territory had commenced, the Allied armies had 
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CHAP, succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
Lxxxv . of it from the grasp of Napoleon. The army of 

1814. Silesia had conquered the whole country from the Rhine 
General Marne, crossed the former frontier stream, as well 

suitoftheM as the Sarre, the Moselle, and the Meuse; passed the 
movements, formidable defiles of the Vosges and Ilundsruck moun- 
tains, and finally descended into the open and extensive 
plains of Champagne. Schwartzciiberg’s forces had in a 
month crossed the upper Rhine, and traversed part of 
Switzerland, surmounted the broad and lofty ridge of the 
Jura, and wound in safety through its devious and intri- 
cate valleys ; overrun the whole of Franche-Comt6, Lor- 
raine, and Alsace, descended into the plains of Burgundy, 
and entered into communication, by means of its right 
wing, with the army of Silesia, along the valley of the 
Meuse, while its left had occupied Geneva and the defiles 
of the Ain, and threatened Lyons on the banks of the 
Rhone. Thus their united forces stretched in an immense 
line, throe hundred miles in length, in a diagonal direc- 
tion across France, from the frontiers of Flanders to the 
banks of the Rhone. All the intermediate country in 
their rear, embracing a third of the old monarchy, and 
comprehending its most warlike provinces, was occupied, 
its fortresses blockaded, and its resources lost ; and the 
vast masses of the Allies were converging from the 
south-east and north to the plains of Champagne, and 
the vicinity of Chalons. That town had been already 
immortalised by the dreadful battle, decisive of the fate of 
Europe, which had taken place there, fourteen hundred 
1 Kooh, i. years before, between Attila and the forces of the Roman 
2 ^* 34 ^“* empire under Aetius — a, striking proof of the permanent 
147, operation of those general causes which, amidst every 
Grossechron. Variety of civilisation and military skill, and in every 
li. 64, 7«. gj.jj Qf world, bring the contending hosts which are 
to determine its destinies to the same theatres of conflict.^ 
The army of the Crown Prince of Sweden, which 
threatened Franco on the side of Flanders, though not so 
Moveinenta far advanced as the hosts of Blucher and Schwartzenberg, 
ofBerna'^’^ was Still making some progress, and caused sensible 
dotte. disquiet to the French Emperor. Of that army only 

three corps were ready to take a part in the war ; the 
remainder, with the Crown Prince himself, who was in 
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no hurry to approach the theatre of final conflict, being chap. 
still in Holstein, or the neighbourhood of that duchy. 

These three corps, however, were slowly advancing to the 
scene of action : the first, conimanded by the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, had crossed the Lech at Arnheim, and was 
moving through Flanders ; anothej, under Bulow, was 
before Antwerp, where it was supported by a body of nine 
thousand British troops under Sir Thomas Graham ; and 
part of a third, under Winzingerode, was at Diisseldorf, 
on the Rhine. But the remainder did not reach Franco 
till the middle of February. Chernichelf, who commanded 
Winzingcrode’s advanced guard, was burning with anxiety 
to cross the river ; and at length, though with no small dif- 
ficulty, extracted a reluctant consent from his more circum- .inn. 12. 
spect commander to attempt the passage at the confluence of 1 . 

the Roer. It was effected with little difficulty on the I2th i?7* 
January: the French, astonished at the boldness of the ohron. ii. «o. 
enterprise — undertaken in open day, of crossing a broad 
river surcharged with masses of ice, in the front of armed 
redoubts — opposing hardly any resistance.^ 

Winzingerode’s corps now slowly advanced towards 
Brussels : and Macdonald, who commanded the French 
forces in that quarter, fell back with his troops in all which occu. 
directions. J uliers was speedily evacuated, Li(?gc was soon 
after blockaded, ami in a few (lays taken by the Cossacks ; auvuncea 
while Macdonald abandoned all the country between 
Brussels and the Rhine, and concentrated his forces at 1**- 
Namur. A division of three thousand foot and six him- 
dred horse, despatched by General Maison from Antwerp, 
to endeavo\ir to drive the Cossacks out of Liege, was de- Jan. 24. 
feated after an obstinate engagement at Saint Tron, near 
the gates of that city, by Benkendorf and Chernicheff ; a 
success which not only secured the possession of the town, 
but, what was of still more importance, gave the Allies the 
command of the passage of the Meuse. Discouraged by 
this check, General Maison made no further attempt to 
retard the advance of the enemy : Macdonkld retired, in 
obedience to the commands of Napoleon, towards Laon, 
abandoning all the open country of Flanders to the enemy, 
and leaving Antwerp to its own resources. Namur was 
immediately occupied by Winzingerode, but he was com- Jan. 26. 
pel led to halt there some days, in consequence of tho'small 
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OHAP. amount of force, now reduced to thirteen thousand men, 
Lxxxv . necessity of blockading so many places in his 

1814. rear left at his disposal. Bulow meanwhile formed the 
blockade of Antwerp, and Macdonald was rapidly falling 
1 Koch 1 towards Laon and Chalons ; so that the whole forces 

127, ’ of the Allies occupied a vast line, above five hundred miles 

pfotho!mf* length, extending from Antwerp by Namur, Brienne, 
39.47.’ Langres, and Auxonne, to Lyons, from the banks of the 
Scheldt td those of the Rhone.^ 

Thus, within a month after they had commenced the 
invasion of the French territory, the Allies had gained in 
General* appearance, and in one sense in reality, very great advan- 
o^rations.^ without either sustaining loss or experiencing 
resistance. Above a third of France had been conquered ; 
the resources of that large portion of his dominions in 
men and money were not only lost to Napoleon, but, in 
part at least, gained to the invaders. The prestige of his 
invincibility was seriously lessened by so wide an inroad 
upon the territory of the great nation. But, on the 
other hand, to a commander possessed of the military 
talent and discerning eye of the French Emperor, his 
situation, though full of peril, was not without its advan- 
tages, and he might with reason hope to strike, upon the 
plains of Champagne, strokes equal to the redoubtable 
blows which first laid the foundation of his fame on the 
Italian plains. The force at his disposal, though little 
more than a third of that which was at the command of 
the Allies, was incomparably more concentrated. His 
troops were all stationed within the limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes, formed the 
angles ; while the vast armies of his opponents, stretching 
across France from the Scheldt to the Rhone, were alike 
unable either to combine their movements with accuracy, 
or to succour each other in case of disaster. The views of 
the cabinets which directed them were by no means in 
unison. Austria, leaning on the matrimonial alliance, was 
reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it could by 
possibility be avoided ; Russia and Prussia, influenced by 
no such connexion, were resolute to push on, at all 
hazards, to Paris ; while the councils of England, which 
in this diversity held the balance, were divided between 
the expedience of taking advantage of the present com- 
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manding position of the Allied armies to secure a glorious chap. 
peace, and the chance, by pursuing a more decided policy, 
of precipitating the revolutionary dynasty from the I814. 
throne.* Thus it might reasonably be expected that the 
military councils of the Allied cabinets would be as 
' ruinous as their diplomatic divisions ; and Napoleon 
entertained sanguine hopes that, while the Austrians, » Dan. 33, 
in pursuance of the temporising system of Metter- ’’ 
nich, hung back, the Russians and Prussians, led by, 
the bolder views of Alexander and Blucher, might be 175, linl 
exposed to attack with equal chances, and possibly at an 
advantage.^ 

An attentive observer of the prodigious flood of enemies 
which was inundating his territories, Napoleon was, 
during the first three weeks of January 1814, indefatig- Preparations 
able in his efforts to prepare the means of arresting it. nmrtiio” 
He was first informed of the invasion of his territories invasion, 
when coming out of his cabinet on his way to the meet- 
ing of the legislative body, which has been already 
described.* Preserving his usual firmness, he sfiid : “ If 
I could have gained two months, the enemy would not 
have crossed the Rhine. This may lead to bad conse- 
quences ; but alone I can do nothing : if unaided, I must 
fall; then it will be seen that the war is not directed 
against me alone.” His exertions were mainly employed 
in organising and despatching to the different armies the 
conscripts who were daily forwarded to Paris from the 
southern and western provinces of the empire, and re- 
placing the garrisons in the interior from which they 
were drawn by National Guards, or levies who had not a Thib. ik. 
yet acquired any degree of military consistency. These 4 ho, 48 i. 
troops, as they successively arrived, were reviewed with Mnniteur, 
great pomp in the Place Carrousel ; but their number fell 
miserably short of expectation, and evinced in the clearest I814. 
manner that the military strength of the empire was all 
but oxhausted.2 

The better to conceal his real weakness, and in the 
hope of imposing at once on his own subjects and his jg 
enemies, the most pompous account of these reviews was his devices to 
uniformly published next day in the Moniteur ; and the STeak-' 
numbers who had defiled before the Emperor announced *‘®'**- 
^ * Ante^ Chap. Lxxxiv. § 27. 
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CHAP, at four or five times their real amount ; insomuch that, 
Lxxxv . ^ single month, more than two hundred thousand men 
1814. were enumerated, and it would have been supposed the 
Emperor was about to take the field with a force as great 
as that with which he liad combated the preceding year 
on the Elbe. But no one knew better than the Emperor 
the real amount of tho troops at his disposal ; and the 
nmment they had defilSd before the windows of the 
Tuileries, every sabre and bayonet was straightway 
hurried off to the armies in front of the Allies, which, 
according to old usage, were divided into eight corps, 
though they did not in all muster above a hundred 
thousand effective combatants in the field. Yet so great 
was his dread, oven in this extremity, of democratic 
excitement, that it was only on tho 8th of January — a 
fortnight before ho set out to take the command of the 
army — that, by a decree, he again organised a National 
Guard in Paris. Even when he did so, especial care 
was 'taken, by the nomination of Marshal Moncey to 
the command and by the selection made both of 
27^*Thib*’ix privates to fill its ranks, to show that it 

481. Cap. X*. was established rather to guard against internal agita- 
Moniteur, foreign aggressioii, and that the real enemy 

i>ec. 1, 1813, it was intended to combat was to bo found, not in the 
' bayonets of the Allies, but in the pikes of the Faubourg 
St Antoine.^ 

Previous to setting out to take the command of his 
troops, Napoleon made his final dispositions for the 
Napoleon’s government during his absence from the capital. To 
Anal disposi- anhounce his immediate arrival with the army, he sent 

tions before , , . , , 

setting out forward Berthier some days before ho himself set out, 
Jan and meanwhile he organised with Savary and the Council 
of State the means of maintaining tranquillity in the 
capital, and insuring the direction of affairs. The regency 
was conferred by letters patent on the Empress Marie 
Louise ; but with her was conjoined on the day follow- 
ing his brother Joseph, under the title of lieutenant- 
Jan. 23. general of tho empire. On the 23d he prepared a military 
solemnity, calculated to rouse the national feelings in tho 
highest degree. It was Sunday — and, after hearing mass. 
Jail. 21 Emperor received the principal oflScers of the National 

Guard in the apartments of the Tuileries, The Empress 
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preceded him on entering the apartments ; she was fol- chap 
lowed by Madame de Montesquieu, who carried in her lxxxv. 
arms the King of Rome, then a fovely infant of three ”18147" 
years of age. His blue eyes and light hair bespoke his 
German descent ; but the keen look and thoughtful turn 
of countenance betrayed the mingled Italian blood. 

He wore the uniform of the National Guard, his golden 
locks fell in luxuriant ringlets over his rounded ^ 
shoulders, and his little eyes beamed with delight at (^ap.x*’ 634 . 
the military garb in which he was now for the first time 
arrayed.^ 

Napoleon took the child by the hand, and advancing 
into the middle of the circle, with his head uncovered 
and a solemn air, he thus addressed them : — “ Gentlemen, ins touching 
I am about to set out for the army : I intrust to you National 
what I hold dearest in the world — ^niy wife and my son. «uard at 
Let there be no political divisions: let the respect for 
property, the maintenance of order, and, above all, the 
love of France, animate every bosom. I do not disguise, 
that, in the course of the military operations which are 
to ensue, the enemy may approach in force to Paris ; it 
will only be an affair of a few days ; before they have 
elapsed I shall be on their fianks and rear, and annihilate 
those who luive dared to violate our country.’* Then, 
taking the noble child in his arms, he went through the 
ranks of the officers and presented him to them as their 
future sovereign. Cries of enthusiasm rent the apart- 
ments : many tears were shed ; a sense of the solemnity 
of the moment penetrated every bosom, and cold, indeed, 
must have been that heart which did not then thrill with 
patriotic ardour. The apartment where this memorable 
scene occurred was the same which, twenty years 
before, had witnessed the degradation of Louis XVI., 
when that unhappy monarch had been compelled to 
put on the red cap of liberty, and Napoleon had 
witnessed with such indignation the tumultuous assem- 
blage w'hich thronged the gardens of the Tuileries.* On a pain, 44 , 
the following day Napoleon made all the necessary pre- *• 

parations for his departure, burned his most secret papers, Moniteur, 
and gave his final instructions to Joseph and the Council **’ 
of State.* At three in the morning of the 25th, he era- 

■ Ante, Chap. vii. $ 71 et seq. 
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CHAP, braced the Empress and his son for the last time, and 
Lxxxv . army. He never saw them again. Revolu- 

1814. tion had run its course ; in the very spot where its excesses 
commenced, its chief began to drink the bitterest draught 
of the waters of affliction. 

Count Bertrand, in the absence of Berthier, accom- 
jg panied Napoleon in his carriage; they breakfasted at 
Arrivai of Chateau-Thicrry, and arrived in the afternoon at Chalons- 
at sur-Mame, where the headquarters of the army were 

and hu iirat established. The presence of the Emperor, as usual, re- 

incftstir^s ^ X ' ' 

there. Stored confidence both to the troops and the inhabitants, 
which the long-continued retreat and near approach of the 
enemy to the capital had much impaired. Cries'of “ Vive 
I’Empcreur ” broke from the crowds which assembled to 
witness his passage through any of the towns which he 
traversed ; with them were mingled the exclamation, “ A 
bas les droits r6unis.” They did not cry “A bas la con- 
scription ” — ^a deplorable proof of the selfishness of human 
nature ; they strove rather to save their own money than 
the blood of their children. Napoleon spent the evening 
in receiving accounts from his officers of the position of 
the troops and the progress of the enemy. They were 
sufficiently alarming. The grand army of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, descending by several roads from the 
Vosges mountains, was pressing in vast numbers through 
the plains of Burgundy, and already threatened Troyes, 
the ancient capital of Champagne ; Blucher had passed 
Lorraine, reached St Dizier, and was rapidly stretching, 
in communication with the grand army, across to the 
Aube. The French troops, falling back on all sides, were 
converging towards Chalons ; Victor and Ney, after hav- 
ing evacuated Nancy, had already reached Vitry-le- 
Fran 9 ais : while Marmont was between Saint Michel 
and Vitry, behind the Meuse. Twenty days of continued 
retreat had brought those scattered bands, which lately 
had lain along the line of the Rhine, from Huningen to 
, Bfirle, to within a few leagues of each other, in the plains 

66. Valid, of Champagne. Disorder and confusion, as usual in such 
jom?iv. 624 , cascs. Were rapidly accumulating in the rear. Crowds of 
OroaseChron ^'^g^^^ves, which preceded the march of the columns, 
ii. 206, 213. crossed and spread consternation among the advancing 
bodies of conscripts which were hastening up from Paris 
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and already that dejection was visible among all ranks, chap. 
which is at once the forerunner and the cause of national 
disaster. ish. 

By the concentration of the retiring columns, however, 

Napoleon had collected about seventy thousand effective 
combatants, of whom fifteen thousand were admirable Napoleon 
cavalry ; and, although part of these were still at a con- XlSeland 
siderable distance from the centre of action, yet he wisely “‘^relies 
resolved at once to assume the offensive. Twelve hours niucher. 
only were devoted to rest and preparation at Chalons, 
and on the 26 th headquarters were advanced to Vitry. jan. 26 . 
Early on the following morning the march was resumed ; 
and at daybreak the advanced guards met the leading 
Cossacks of Blucher’s army, which were moving from St 
Dizier, where they had passed the night, towards Vitry. 

The Russians, wholly unprepared for any such encounter, 
were taken at a disadvantage, and worsted. The victo- 
rious French, with loud shouts, re-entered St Bizier, 
which had been some days in the hands of the Allies, 
where they were received with the most lively enthu- 
siasm. The Allied generals, meanwhile, inspired with 
undue confidence by the long-continued retreat of the 
French troops, and ignorant of the arrival of the Em- 
peror at Chalons, were in a very unprepared state to 
receive an encounter. Blucher, with characteristic impa- 
tience and recklessness to consequences, had formed his 
army into three divisions ; he himself with twenty-six 
thousand men having advanced to Brienne, where head- 
quarters were established ; while York, with twenty 
thousand Prussians, was at St Michel on the Meuse, and 
Sacken was at Lesmont, fifteen miles distant. Thus 
Napoleon, by his advance to St Dizier, had cut the army 
of Silesia in two, and he had it in his power either to fall 
on one of these detached corps with an overwhelming 
force, or to defile towards Chaumont and Langres, to ^ 
repel Schwartzenberg and the grand army. He resolved 521$. Fain, 
to adopt the former plan, justly deeming Blucher the 52. 

most resolute as well as formidable of his opponents; the Vaud. 
one, therefore, whom it was both most probable he might ^.^*104]^ 107.’’ 
take at a disadvantage, and most important that he 
should disable by an early disaster He continued, there- 215, 219. 
fore, his march against the Prussian general without 
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^jhap. interruption, plunged without hesitation into the forest 
LX XXV . of Der, which could only bo crossed in that direction by 
1814. deep country roads : on the 28th he reached Montierender, 
and on the day following, by daybreak, the army was 
advancing in great spirits against Bhicher, who lay within 
half a day’s march, at Brienne, wholly unconscious of the 
approaching danger. 

Had Napoleon reached the Prussian general before he 
17 had received any intimation of his approach, it is certain 
Preparatory that a great disaster would have befallen him ; for he 
on botirSdes. had only under his immediate command two divisions of 
Olsoofief’s corps, that of Sacken being at Lesmont, at a 
considerable distance. About noon, however, an officer 
was brought in prisoner with despatches, which proved 
to bo of the highest importance, as they contained an 
order from Napoleon to Mortier to draw near and co- 
operate in a general attack on Blucher at Brienne. This 
at once revealed the presence of the Emperor, and the 
imminence of the danger. The Prussian general instantly 
sent off orders to Sacken to advance to his support with 
all possible expedition ; and prepared himself to retire 
towards the Aube if he was attacked by superior forces, 
as his whole cavalry was already across that river, and 
the open plains of Champagne exposed the infantry to great 
risk should they combat without that arm. At this criti- 
cal moment, when he was every instant expecting to be 
attacked. Count Pahlen’s cavalry of Wittgenstein’s corps, 
belonging to the grand army, appeared in rear, and, on 
Blucher’s request, immediately marched forward to the 
front of Brienne. Forming on the road by which the 
enemy was expected, this body of horse covered Sacken’s 
movement from Lesmont. Intelligence of Napoleon’s 
advance at the same time reached Schwartzenberg at 
Chaumont ; and Alexander, who had arrived there that 
very day from Langres, immediately gave instructions to 
Barclay, with the Russian guards and reserves, to come 
1 Jom. iv. with all possible expedition from the rear. At the 
he sent out orders in all directions for the con- 
Fain, 70, 71. centration of the grand army. But, before the orders 
LH6.‘**pi)tho, received, the blow had been delivered, and 

iii. 108,109. Blucher had been exposed to a rude encounter in the 
chateau of Brienne.^ 
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The French troops encountered the most serious chap. 
obstacles, and underwent dreadful fatigue all the 28th, 
in forcing their way through the deep and miry alleys of I814. 

the forest of Der. The frost, which it was expected is. 

would have removed every difficulty, had given way, and dmSX 
the thaw which succeeded had rendered the execrable 
cross-roads all but impassable. It was only by the Jan. 2y. 
greatest efforts that the guns and artillery waggons could 
be dragged through ; but by the zeal and ardour of the 
peasants of the forest, who harnessed themselves to the 
guns, and toiled night and day without intermission, the 
difficulties were at length overcome, and on the morning 
of the 29th, the troops were extricated from the wood, 
and on their march across the open country to Bricnno. 

The curate of Maizi^rcs acted as their guide ; ho had 
escaped from the hussars of the Prussians, and throw 
himself before Napoleon, who recognised in him an old 
college companion at JBrienne, whom he had not seen 
since they studied together, equal in rank and prospects, j 

twenty-five years before ! Soon the troops approached 186. Joni! 
the town, and discovered the Prussians drawn up in sue- a^oScijron! 
cessive lines in front of its buildings, and strongly occu- it 221, 224. * 
pying with their artillery the beautiful terraces which 
lie along its higher parts.^ 

Brieiine stands on a hill sloping upwards to the castle, 
which stands on an eminence adjoining its summit ; and 
its streets, after the manner of those in Genoa and Naples, 
rise in successive tiers above each other to the highest and of tie 
point. Olsoofief s guns, with Palilen’s dragoons, occupied, 
as an advanced guard, the great road between it and 
Maizi^res ; and it was absolutely necessary at all hazards 
to keep possession of that line, as it commanded the only 
access by which Sacken could effect his junction with the 
commander-in-chief. This duty was most gallantly per- 
formed by these brave officers, and the ground allotted to 
them strenuously maintained, from two in the afternoon, 187. j’oni. ' 
when the action commenced, till the whole of Sacken’s p;®ona?^^‘ 
corps had defiled through the streets, and effected its obaorvation. 
junction with the infantry of Olsoofief in rear, when they 
gradually retired towards the lower part of the town.^ 

Encouraged by the retreat of the enemy’s rearguard, 

Napoleon now pressed vigorously on with all the forces 
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CHAP, he could command ; and from the successive arrival of 
Lxxxv. troops, while the action was going on in front of 

1814. the town, they were very considerable. His numerous 
Succewfui 'were hurried forward to the front, and, opening a 

attack on the concentric fire on the town, discharged a shower of bombs 
caBtie of* and shells which speedily set it on fire, and reduced to 
Brienne. ashcs a Considerable part of its buildings, including the 
Jan. 29. college where Napoleon had been educated — where he 
had passed the happy and as yet unambitious days of 
childliood, and where he had learned the art of war, 
which he now let loose with such devastating fury on the 
scenes of his infancy, A column of infantry, through the 
flaming tempest, burst into the town, and charging, 
amidst the spreading conflagration, through the streets, 
took twelve Russian guns. A battery, however, which 
Sacken established, commanding the French left, checked 
the advance of the troops destined to support this vigor- 
ous onset; and Pahlen and Wassilchikoff’s dragoons 
charging the assailants in flank, they not only lost the 
guns they had taken, but were driven out of the town 
with the loss of eight pieces of their own. The fire con- 
1 Bio Orosae tinned with great vigour on both sides till nightfldl, but 
214, 217* the town remained iu the hands of the Russians ; gradu- 
65^"*Vttud. I slackened as darkness overspread the horizon ; and 

188, i8.q. Blucher, deeming the battle over, retired to the chateau 
Beauchamps, ^est a fcw hours after his fatigues, and survey from its 
piotho*m’ summit the position of the vast semicircle of 

104, lok watch-fires, which marked the position of the enemy to 
the west of the town.^ 

He was still on the top of the building, when loud 
2^ cries were heard in the avenues which led to it, imme- 
Tmminent diately succccded by the discharge of musketry, and 
Blucher on veheiiiciit shouts at the foot of the castle itself. The old 
tiiis occasion, marshal had barely time to hasten down stairs, accom- 
panied by a few of his suite, when it was carried by a 
body of French grenadiers, who, during the darkness, had 
stolen unperceived into the grounds of the chateau. In 
his way to the town, he was told by a Cossack, who 
came riding up at full speed with the account, that the 
French had again burst into Brienne ; and, by the light 
of the burning houses, he distinctly perceived a large 
body of the enemy coming rapidly towards him at full 
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trot. Even in this extremity, however, the marshal chap. 
would only consent to turn aside into a cross lane, 
where he was leisurely proceeding olF at a walk, 
when Gneisenau, seeing that the enemy were rapidly 
gaining upon him, said, "Can it be your wish to be 
carried in triumph to Paris Blucher upon this put 
spurs to his horse, and with difficulty regained his troops. 

About the same time, several French squadrons charged 
with loud hurrahs along the street, where Sacken was, 
issuing orders. There was neither time nor avenue to 
escape, and with great presence of mind he backed his 
horse into the shadow of a house in the street, which was 
the darker from the glare of the flames behind it, while 
the furious whirlwind drove past : the dragoons in their 
haste taking no thought of, nor even observing, him who 
two months afterwards was governor of Paris ! Blucher 
upon tliis ordered the town to be cleared of the enemy, 
which was immediately done ; but though Olsoofief 
advanced to the attack of the castle, he was always 
repulsed with loss : the assailants, from the light of the Jonl. w! 
burning houses, being distinctly seen, while the defen- vau(f.Ti 8 !>, 
ders were shrouded in darkness. At two in the morning 
the Prussian field-marshal drew off his whole force to the (SrossecLron. 
strong position of Trannes, on the road to Bar-sur-Aube, voWwSf 
where the grand army was; and the smoking and half-i^.s. 
burnt ruins of Brienne remained entirely in the posses- 
sion of the French,^ 

In this bloody affair the Russians only were engaged : 
both parties fouglit with the most determined resolution, 22. 
and each sustained a loss of about three thousand men — a 
great proportion, considering the numbers who combated and inmit’ 
on either side. It is a remarkable circumstance, charac- 
teristic of the desperate chances of the death-struggle 
which was commencing, that at the very time when 
Blucher and Sacken so narrowly escaped being made 
prisoners, Napoleon himself was still nearer destruction ; 
and a Cossack’s lance had all but terminated the life 
which still kept a million of armed men at bay. The 
bulk of the French army was bivouacking in the plain 
between Maizi^rcs and Brienne ; and the Emperor, after 
having inspected their positions, was riding back, accom- 
panied by his suite, to the former town, in earnest con- 
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CHAP, versation with General Gourgaud, when General Dejean, 
who commanded the patrol in fronts suddenly turned, 
and cried aloud, “The Cossacks!” Hardly were the 
words spoken, when a party of these enterprising marau- 
ders dasiied across the road : Dcjean seized the foremost, 
and strove to plunge his sabre in his throat. The Cossack, 
however, disengaged himself, parried the blow, and con- 
tinuing his career, made with his lance in rest at the 
horseman with the cocked hat and grey riding-coat who 
rode in front. A cry of horror arose in the Emperor’s 
suite : Corbineau threw himself across the lancer’s path, 
while Gourgaud drew his pistol and shot him dead, so 
near Napoleon that he fell at his feet ! The suite now 
rapidly came up, and the Cossacks, ignorant of the inesti- 
mable prize almost within their grasp, and seeing the 
first surprise had failed, dispersed and fled. On the day 
Jan. 30. following, the Emperor perceiving that the enemy had 
entirely evacuated Brienue, transferred his headquarters 
to its castle. The sight of the scenes of his youth, and of 
the sports of his boyhood, recalled a thousand emotions, 
to which he had long been a stranger ; the past, the 
present, and the future, flitted in dark array before 
him; and he strove to allay the melancholy of his 
, 7 ^ reflections by magnificent projects for the future restora- 

76. ’ tion of Brienne, and the establishment of a palace or a 

military school, or both, in the much-loved cradle of his 
eventful career.^ 

Meanwhile the Allied generals, now thoroughly alarmed, 
23 . made the most vigorous efforts to concentrate their forces. 
tion*of tiw morning of the 30th, the whole grand army 

Grand Army, marched to Tranncs, with the exception of Wittgenstein 
Jan. 31. Wrede’s corps, which were ordered to Passy and St 

Dizier to cover the right, and open up a communication 
with York’s corps, which was approaching from that 
direction. At the same time, Blucher’s troops were 
drawn together from all quarters ; and the Allies, having 
now concentrated an overwhelming force in the two 
armies, resolved to give battle. Above a hundred thou- 
sand men were assembled under the immediate command 
of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, 
exclusive of Colloredo’s men, twenty-five thousand 
more, who were at Yandoeuvres during the action ; and 
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; Wittgenstein’s detached corps. The 31st passed over chap. 
without any offensive movement on either side, while the 
Allied troops were rapidly coining into lino— an inacti- isi 4 . 
vity on the part of Napoleon so inexplicable, considering 
that he was inferior in force, upon the whole, to his no, iih* * 
antagonists, and therefore was certain to lose by giving 
them time to concentrate, that Alexander, more than 
once, was led to doubt whether ho was really with the “ * “ . ‘ 
opposite armies.^ 

Meantime the Allies, in admirable order, took up their 
ground ; and their generals, from the heights of Trannes, 
which overlooked the whole adjacent country, anxiously of the 
surveyed the theatre of the approaching battle. The 
centre, consisting chiefly of the Russians under Rlucher’s 
command, was posted on the elevated ridge of Trannes, ‘ 
with Barclay do Tolly’s reserve behind it ; the hereditary 
Prince of Wiirteinberg’s corps composed the right wing, 
which stood at Getanio; Oiulay’s Austrians Armed the 
left, with Colloredo in reserve. With great delicacy, 
Schwartzenberg intnistf‘d the gencRil command of the 
whole to Blucher, who had commenced the conflict with 
such spirit on the preceding day. Upon this, Napoleon, 
finding himself overmatched, and that the Allied army, 
instead of being surprised in detail, was perfectly pre- 
pared and hourly iiicreasing in strength, made dispositions 
for a retreat. But previous to this it was necessary to 
restore the bridge of Lesmont, the only issue by which 
his columns could recross the Aube. The French line 2 ^ 2 , 

was drawn up directly opposite to that of the Allies, and vaud. l 
extended from Dionville on the right, through La Rothi- Fain, Vo’, 77 . 
ERE and La Gib6rio in the centre, to Chaumenil on the 
extreme left; forming the two sides of a right-angled in. ii«,ii7. 
triangle, facing outwards, of which La Gib6rie was the 
turning point.^ 

Perceiving that, contrary to his previous custom, Napo- 
leon remained motionless awaiting an attack— a striking gs. 
indication of the altered state of his fortunes — Schwart- 
zenberg gave orders to Blucher to commence the battle, either side, 
and it took place on the 1st of February. The weather 
was dark and gloomy: a cold wind, swelling at intervals 
into fitful gusts, driving heavy snow showers before 
it, obscured every thing till one o’clock in the after- 
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CHAP, noon, when the sky cleared, and the receding mist 
Lxxxv discovered the French army, about fifty thousand strong, 
1814. drawn up in order of battle. Gerard commanded the 
right, Marmont the left, and Napoleon himself directed 
the centre, having Mortier, Ney, and Oudinot in reserve, 
immediately behind it. To distinguish the Allied troops, 
who belonged to six different sovereigns and were in 
every variety of uniform, from the enemy, orders were 
given that they should all, from the general to the privaio 
soldier, wear a white band on the left arm. The adop- 
tion of this badge made General Jomini suggest to Alex- 
ander, that it might give rise to surmises as to the inten- 
tions of the Allied sovereigns regarding the Bourbons. 
Vaud. i. “ I them]” replied the Czar: a 

iBifr h^ii2 pJ^oof Jlow much oven those who are intrusted 

113.* kaus- with the supreme direction of affairs, are themselves 
in the most important events by a power of 
11223,225. which thc^ are the unconscious and unforeseeing instru- 
ments.i 

The monarchs now gave the orders to attack ; and 
2 ({ Prince Schwartzenberg having sent a confidential oflScer 

Bauieof to inquire of Blucher what plan of attack he would 

FebVi. recommend, instead of specifying movements, he replied 
— ‘‘ We must march to Paris ; Napoleon has been in all 
the capitals of Europe : we must make him descend from 
a throne which it would have been well for us all that he 
had never mounted. We shall have no repose till we 
pull him down.” Meanwhile Giulay advanced on Dion- 
ville, the Prince of Wiirtemberg on La Gib6rie, Sacken on 
La Rothi^re, Wrede on Morvilliers. So heavy was the 
ground, that Niketin, who commanded Sacken’s artillery, 
was obliged to leave half his guns in position on the ridge 
of Trannes, and harness the horses belonging to them to 
the other half, thirty-six in number, with which he 
advanced to the attack. Ten fresh horses were in this way 
got for each of the heavy guns, six to the light, and five to 
the caissons ; and with this additional strength the cannon 
were dragged through the deep clay, and formed in line 
under a heavy discharge from the French artillery. The 
infantry destined for their protection being still far in 
the rear toiling through the miry fields, Napoleon caused 
a large body of horse to charge the guns ; but the Russian 
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cannoniers, with admirable coolness, placed" the charges chap. 
under cover of their cloaks close beside the pieces, to save 
time in carrying them ; and having done so, withheld 
their fire till the horse were within six hundred yards, » Dan. 66, 
when they opened so tremendous a discharge, that the fj^*^**?* 
assailants were quickly obliged to retreat. Snow then Vaud. 1 * 248 , 
fell with such thickness, that the nearest objects were 
hardly visible ; the additional men and horses were sent 
back for the thirty-six pieces left behind at Trannes, 241, 242. 
which were brought to the front before the darkness 
cleared away.i 

While this was going on in front, the infantry and 
cavalry of Sacken’s corps approached, and the action 27. 
commenced at all points. The Prince of Wiirtemberg 
drove the enemy from a wood which they occupied in Sians^on the 
front of La Gib 6 rie, and, threading his devious way 
through a narrow path between fishponds, at l^t reached 
the open country, and immediately commenced an attack 
on the villages of La Oiberie and Chaum^nil, which were 
carried after a bloody struggle. Napoleon upon this 
directed a. portion of his guards and reserves to regain 
these important posts, which formed, as it were, the 
salient angle of his position, and supported their attack 
by the concentric fire of a large part of his artillery. The 
efforts of these brave men proved successful, and the 
villages were regained ; but the Prince returned to the 
charge in front, supported by Wrede, who assailed them 
in flank, and by their united efforts the village of La 
Giberie was again won and permanently held by the Allies. 
Meanwhile ^cken in the centre led his troops in beautiful 
array against La Rothi^re and the French batteries adja- 
cent. So steady was their advance, that the infantry were 
in many places headed by their regimental bands. Count 
Lieven, with the vanguard, pushed the attack with such 
vigour, that he reached the church of La Rothifere, around 
which a bloody conflict arose, although the snow fell so 
thick, that the combatants were frequently obliged to 
suspend their fire, from being unable to see each other. 

At this critical moment the Russian dragoons, under 
Lanskoy and Pantchenlidzeff, advanced, broke the French 
cavalry, and, following up their success, charged and cap- 
tured a battery of twenty-eight guns in the enemy’s centre. 
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CHAP. At the same time the Prince of Wurtemberg.made hlm- 
ixxxv . ggif master of a battery of nine guns between La Giberie 
1814. and La Rothiere, turned sharp to his left^ attacked the 
village in flank, and expelled the French from every 
16*1,162.* * part of it, while Wrede carried Chaum6nil and Morvil- 
252?***Burgh! l^^^s, with twelve guns on the extreme left of the line. 
Piotho^iii French centre and left were entirely broken 

120, 121. * through and beaten ; and although their right still stood 
Chrra”?” Bionville, and had repulsed all the attacks of 

243. 246.247. Giulay’s Austrians, yet the battle before six o’clock seemed 
to be clearly decided in favour of the Allies.^ 

Napoleon, however, had been too long a victorious 
2g general to despair as yet of the contest. Oudinot came 
Napoleon’s up opportunely from the neighbourhood of Lesmont with 
and two fresli divisions ; and the Emperor, putting himself at 
defeat. the head of the dragoons of Colbert and Piri, and bringing 
up every disposable gun he had left, directed a general 
attack on La Rothi^re. Perceiving the concentration of 
the French forces on this decisive point, Blucher, too, put 
himself at the head of his reserves, and advanced to 
sustain the encounter. It was late when these two 
redoubtable antagonists met in arms ; the shades of 
night already overspread the field, which was only 
partially illuminated by the feeble rays of the moon. 
The first attack of the French was irresistible ; tlie village 
was carried amid loud cheers : but the Emperor of Russia 
immediately brought up the grenadier regiments of Little 
Russia and Astrachan, which again drove the enemy out 
at the point of the bayonet, the whole grenadier corps and 
cuirassiers of the guard being brought up to support the 
assault. In the struggle which ensued, the division 
Buhesme was almost entirely destroyed. Both parties 
2 Dan. 68, fouglit witli the utmost resolution. Napoleon and Blucher 
16*2 164^’ '** Person directed the attacks ; but at length the French 
.Vwld. i. 262, were overpowered and driven out of the greater part of the 
i. lb, 18 ?* village ; while at the same time Giulay, on the extreme 
m^^PioUio French, at midnight, after a sixth assault carried 

iii. 121, 122,* Bionville. The whole villages and ground held by the 
French in the commencement of the battle were now in the 

246. 247. hands of the Allies ; and Napoleon, seeing the day irre- 
coverably lost, 2 gave orders to burn the portion he still held 
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of La Rothi 6re, and drew off his shattered troops to Brien ne, cir a p. 
under cover of the thick darkness" of a winter’s night. Lxxxv. 

The cause of Napoleon appeared now altogether despe- "IsuT 
rate. He had suddenly collected his troops and made a 
fierce irruption into the heart of the enemies’ armies ; ReauUs’of 
but instead of striking any of his former terrible blows, 
he had met every where with the most obstinate resistance : 
his onset had served as the signal for the concentration of 
their vast armies, and he had finally been defeated in a 
pitched battle on the ground which he himself had 
chosen. In the last action ho had lost six thousand men, 
including a thousand prisoners, and seventy-three pieces 
of cannon, wrested from him in fair fight ; while the 
Allies were only weakened by two-thirds of that number. 

The prestige of a first victory was lost by him, and 
gained by his opponents. Nine thousand of his best 
soldiers had fallen, or been made prisoners, since hostili- 
ties had recommenced ; discouragement, almost despair, 
was general in his ranks, and it was difficult to see how 
the future advance of a host of enemies was to be arrested, 
vrhen less than a half of their armies had defeated so 
well-conceived and daring an enterprise by his whole 
disposable force. Nor did subsequent events weaken the 
force of this impression : on the contrary, they strongly 
confirmed it, and seemed to presage the immediate disso- 
lution of the French power. Napoleon returned at mid- 
night to Brienne ; and such was his anxiety lest the 
enemy should take advantage of the confusion of his 
retiring columns to make a nocturnal attack, and com- 
plete his ruin, that, not content with incessantly asking 
if there was any thing new, he himself stood for some 
hours at the windows of the chateau of Brienne, which 
overlooked the field, anxiously watching to see if any 
unusual movement around the bivouac fires indicated the }2?”Die* 
commencement of an irruption. Nothing, however, GrpsseCJiron. 
prognosticated such an event ; the flames were steady, Pai^ 78?^* 
and gradually declined as night advanced ; and at four 
on the following morning, the Emperor, satisfied he was i)ai. 70 *. 71 . 
not pursued, gave orders for a retreat by Lesmont to 
Troyes.i , 

This first and most important victory gained on the 
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CHAP, soil of France over the arms of Napoleon, produced the 
LX XXV . most unbounded transports in the Allied armies. During 
1814 . the progress of the action, Alexander and Frederick 
30 . William were spectators from the heights of Trannes of 
the success of their arms, and testified the most lively 
sense of their gratitude to the victorious generals and 
cess. chiefs by whom it had been elFected. “ Tell the field- 
marshal,” said the former to Blucher’s aide-de-camp, 
that he has crowned all his former victories by this 
glorious triumph.” The day after the battle, the sovereigns, 
ambassadors, and principal generals, supped together in 
the chateau of Brieniie ; and Blucher, striking off, in his 
eagerness, the necks of the bottles of champagne with 
his knife, quaffed off copious and repeated libations to 
the toast, drunk with enthusiasm by all present, “ Nach 
Paris!” (to Paris.) Yet, although such were the an- 
ticipations which universally prevailed, and not without 
reason, of an immediate march to the French capital, it 
may be doubted whether Blucher made as much of his 
superiority of force as ho might have done ; and whether 
Napoleon in his place would not have made the 
success at La Rothi^re far more decisive than it was. 
Certainly, if the position of the French army, — ^forming 
the two sides of a right-angled triangle facing out- 
wards, with the Aube, traversed only by a single 
bridge at Lesmont, in its rear, — and that of the Allies, 
pressing them with superior forces on both sides up 
against the impassable river, bo taken into consideration, 
it might have been expected that more decisive results 
would have been obtained. In fact such would have been 
secured, if, instead of directing the weight of his attacks 
iss!’ w.’ against La Rothi^re and La Gibferie in front, the Prussian 
Personal Strongly supported the assault, which 

knowledge, in the end proved decisive, of Wrede on Chaum^iiil and 
Morvilliers in flaiik.^ 

In truth, however, such was the discouragement and 
gj disaster which resulted to the French army from this 
Desperate calamitous action, that it brought Napoleon to the very 
Se^French^ brink of ruin. On the day after the battle, the army 
army in tiieir defiled in great confusion over the bridge of Lesmont ; 
” ‘ and Marmont, who was left with twelve thousand men 
to cover the retreat, soon found himself beset, as Victor 
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had been by the Eussians at the BeresinS) by Wrede’s corps, chap. 
above twenty thousand strong. It was only by the most ^xxxv . 
vigorous exertions, seconded by the heroic devotion of his I8i4. 
followers, that the brave marshal succeeded in repelling the ^ 
repeated attacks of the Bavarians, urged on to the charge by 
the personal direction of the Emperor Alexander, who 
exposed himself in the thickest of the fight. In the 
afternoon a thick snow storm suspended the combat, and 
Marmont took advantage of it to withdraw his troops 
across the river. The Russians, disconcerted by this 
bloody encounter, gave no further molestation to their 
retreat. Nevertheless, it proved to the last degree disas- Feb. 3. 
trous to the French. On the day following, Napoleon 
with all his forces fell back to Troyes, the capital of 
Champagne, where Mortier with his corps was already Void. iv. 8, 
established, erecting barricades, running up palisades, croi^chron. 
establishing batteries, breaking out loopholes in the 26i, 264 . 
houses of the suburbs, and making every preparation for 
a vigorous defence.^ 

The situation of the town of Troyes, containing twenty- 
two thousand inhabitants, in the midst of an extensive 
plain at the confluence of the Barse and the Seine, was Dilatory 
such as to render it little capable of standing a siege, tiiriufes^n^ 
while at the same time it afforded opportunities, on the 
right bank of the latter river, of keeping even a supe- 
rior enemy several days at bay. Napoleon resolved to 
make use of it for this latter temporary purpose, to gain 
time for the further concentration of his troops ; and in 
this endeavour he was much aided by the dilatory con- 
duct of Schwartzenberg in continuing the pursuit. The 
Austrians, Bavarians, and Wiirtembergers, who, from the 
direction which the retiring French army had taken, 
found themselves foremost in following it, were so 
tardy in their movements, that they literally lost sight of 
the enemy ; and for two days it was unknown at 
headquarters whether the main body of the French 
had retreated in the direction of Arcis, Chalons, or 
Troyes. Already the secret reluctance of the Austrian 
cabinet to push matters to extremity against Napoleon, 
which exercised so powerful an influence on the fortunes 
of the campaign, was becoming very apparent. Yet, 
notwithstanding this slackness in the pursuit, such was 
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CHAP, the effect of a retrograde movement upon the spirits of 
Lxxxv . ijIjq French soldiers, and such the impression produced 
1814. on the minds of the young conscripts, by the hard- 
1 Koch, i. ships they had undergone since they took the field in 
i)an. that rigorous weather, that six thousand deserted their 
colours, and disappeared during tire retreat to Troyes ; 
120 . * and the army reached that town fifteen thousand 

weaker than when Napoleon, a week before, had given 
the signal of advance from Chalons.^ 

The future plan of operations resolved on by the 
gg Allied sovereigns on the 2d February at the castle of 

Imprudent Brienne, and which proved so disastrous in its conse- 
oflhTAmed quences, as to have well-nigh rendered abortive all the 
Feb'T efforts which had been made for the invasion of 

France, was, that the Grand Army and army of Silesia, 
instead of acting together, or in concert, when their 
mass was irresistible, should separate, and act on diffe- 
rent lines of operation. Blucher with the army of 
Silesia, was to advance upon Chalons, and thence to 
follow the course of the Marne to Paris, through 
Chateau-Thierry and Moaux ; while Prince Schwartzen- 
berg was to move on ‘to Troyes, and descend the valley 
of the Seine by Montereau to the same capital. Want 
of provisions and of forage, which already began to be 
severely felt, if such an enormous multitude of men 
and horses was kept united, was the reason assigned for 
this most imprudent dislocation ; as if any reason short 
of absolute necessity could justify the separation of the 
two armies to such a distance that they could not ren- 
der aid to each other, in the presence of such a general 
as Napoleon, still at the head of seventy thousand men, 
in a central position between them. It would seem as 
if, forgetting that the concentration of the two armies 
the autumn before had wrought out the deliverance of 
Germany, and that their recent union had all but 
secured the conquest of France, they were determined 
to give every facility to a prolongation of the war, 
* Dan 74 afford to the French Emperor an opportunity 

75. Burgh, for dealing out, on the right and left, those redoubt- 
able blows by whlcb, fourteen years before, be bad 
jom.lv. 633. prostrated Wurmser and Alvinzi on the banks of the 
Adige.2 
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The disastrous consequences of this separation of force chap. 
were speedily apparent. It was not that Schwartzenberg i^xxxv. 
?iad not a sufficient force in his own army to crush Napo- isu. 

leon ; hut that, separated from Blucher and the army of 34. 
Silesia, the daring resolution was wanting in all but Alex- Se F?ench 
ander, which could alone lead to decisive results. Austrian 
diplomacy, anxious to save the French Emperor from a pation by the 
total fall, now, as on so many former occasions, became 
predominant over military councils; and Napoleon, 
relieved from all disquietude on the side of the grand 
army of Austria, was able to turn his undivided atten- 
tion to the strokes which he meditated against that of 
Silesia. No sooner, therefore, did he receive intelligence 
of the separation of the two armies, and that Blucher, 
in obedience to his instructions, was moving towards 
Chalons-sur-Marne, while Schwartzenberg’s huge masses 
were slowly drawing around Troyes, than he resolved to 
descend the course of the Seine towards Paris, and thus 
facilitate his junction with the reinforcements of veteran 
troops which were approaching, drawn from the army of 
Soult. He did this in the hope that, when he had in this 
manner repaired his losses, he would be enabled to strike 
a blow with effect against the flank of the army of 
Silesia, wlien advancing towards the capital. With this 
view, he allowed his troops to repose during three days at 
Troyes; and so imposed upon the enemy by the good 
countefimce which he maintained in front of that town, Feb. 5. 
and by a vigorous sortie which he made beyond the 
Barse, that the Austrian general, instead of advancing, 
deemed it necessary to draw back his headquarters to 
Bar-sur-Aube, and throw two corps across the Seine, in 
order to make a general attack at once on both banks. 

Napoleon had no intention of risking a general engage- 
ment where he stood ; and his troops having somewhat 
recovered from their fatigues, he broke up with his whole ^ 
army early on the morning of the 6th, and reached * Fain, si, 
Nogent on the road to Paris on the following evening. 7^ 

The headquarters of the Allied army were immediately 201 
advanced, and on the 7th were established in Troyes, m * ’ 
which they took the most anxious precautions to pre- 
serve from pillage or disorder of any sort.^ 

Though the retreat of the French army down the 
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JiXXXV. 


1814. 

35. 

Extreme 
depression in 
the French 
army. 


1 Fain, 84, 
86. Dan. 76 
78. Koch,i 
202, 203. 
Burgh. 123, 
124. Lab. U 
172. 


Seine to Nogent was a prudent measure, profoundly 
calculated, and which speedily led to the most brilliant 
results, yet it produced at first the most ruinous effects 
upon the army. The hopes of the soldiers were entirely 
dissipated by this long-continued retreat ; it was seriously 
feared that Paris itself would ere long be abandoned : the 
cause of Napoleon, and of the Revolution, seemed at an 
end. They felt the same despair as the Russians had 
done in retiring from Smolensko towards Moscow. The 
troops marched in sullen and gloomy silence over the wet 
and dreary roads : the ominous question, "Where are we 
to stop 1” was in every mouth. Nor were the spirits of 
the troops revived when they reached Nogent, and the 
army, receiving orders to halt, made preparations by 
mining the bridge, loopholing the houses, and barricad- 
ing the streets, to dispute the passage of the Seine. 
Moreover, the most disquieting intelligence was received 
from all quarters : the defection of Murat was announced 
from Italy ; Antwerp was blockaded by the Anglo- 
Prussian army ; Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle were occupied ; 
Brussels had been evacuated ; Flanders was lost ; General 
Maison was rapidly falling back to the old frontiers of 
the monarchy ; while the unresisted march of Blucher 
to Chalons, which he had occupied on the 6th, clearly 
indicated a resolution to march on Paris by the route by 
which it was most assailable, and where scarcely any 
force existed to arrest his progress. The troi^, pro- 
foundly affected at having so long to retire before the 
enemy, were now deserting by crowds ; the sides of the 
road were covered with arras, cloaks, and haversacks, 
thrown down in despair ; twelve thousand conscripts 
had left their standards since the battle of La Rothi^re, 
making the total loss since hostilities recommenced not 
less than twenty thousand : and the despatches from Cau- 
laincourt, who was engaged in the conferences which had 
* been opened at Chatillon, announced that the demands of 
the Allied sovereigns, rising with the successesof their arms, 
were no longer limited, as at Frankfort, to the recognition 
of the frontier of the Rhine, but pointed to the reduction 
of France within the ancient limits of the monarchy.^ 
Such was the magnitude of the losses which the French 
army had sustained since the opening of the campaign, 
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especially in cavalry, that a fresh organisation of that chap. 
arm, to conceal the frightful chasms in its ranks, had 
become necessary. It took place at Nogent, and con- i8i4. 

tinued unchanged till the conclusion of the war. The sa. 

cavalry had previously been divided into six corps; but 
such had been the enormous amount of its losses, that, 

* ' cftvulrv 

even with the aid of successive remounts, sent from the 
depots in the interior, it could only now make out four, of 
which two were composed of only three divisions, each. 

Grouchy obtained the general command of the whole, and 
the corps under him were intrusted to Count Bordesoult, 

Count Bt Germain, Count Milhaud, and Kellerman, now 
created Count de Valmy. In addition to this, there was the 
cavalry of the guard, consisting of five divisions, under Lafer- 
ri^re, Lefebvre Desnouettes, Colbert, Guyot, and Defrance; 
and such was the activity displayed in pushing reinforce- 
ments into this service, that it soon numbered in its ranks 
fifteen thousand admirable horsemen. The skeleton of a 
now corps of infantry was also formed, under Oudinot, 
on the Seine below Nogent, and at Bray, composed of the 
divisions Leval and Boyer de Rebeval, which were now 
coming up from the army of the Pyrenees, and of various 294 , 2.%. 
bodies of conscripts hurried forward from the depots in 
the interior.^ 

It was in these disastrous and all but desperate cir- 
cumstances, that Napoleon conceived and executed one 37. 
of thosJr hardy, yet prudent measures, which have justly 
rendered his name immortal. Rightly judging that he attack 
need not disquiet himself about the Austrians, — whose hi^advanco 
slow and methodical movements, ever kept subordinate to Paris, 
to the mysteries of diplomacy, were now more than ever 
circumspect, from the peculiar position of their emperor 
making war on his own son-in-law, — he cast his eyes on 
Blucher, whose bolder movements, since the separation of 
the armies, were both more fitted to excite solicitude and 
afford opportunity. The progress of the Prussian mar- 
shal, since he had been left at liberty to act for himself, 
had been so rapid as to have excited the most lively 
apprehensions in the breasts the Parisians. Hardly 
an hour elapsed that the most alarming intelligence was 
not received from the seat of government. The Russians 
and Prussians, with their ardent chief at their head, were 
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CHAP, advancing by forced marches tovvrards the capitali and 
Lxxxv , driving before them a confused and trembling crowd of 
1814. peasants, women, and children, who fled at the approach 
of these northern barbarians. In this extremity, with 
disaster pressing him on every side, and the enemy’s 
advanced posts within a few marches of the capital, 
Maret and all his councillors earnestly besought the 
Emperor to accept even the rigorous conditions proposed 
by the Allies, and make peace. But after a night passed 
in reflection, he replied, “ No, no ! we must think of other 
things just now. I am on the eve of destroying Blucher. 
He is advancing on the road to Montmirail. I am about 
to set oflT. I shall beat him to-morrow — I shall beat him 
I Fain, 90, to-morrow : if that movement is attended 

lii) ^‘JJji^^ 'with the success it deserves, the face of afiairs will be 
182 .’ * * entirely changed, and then we shall see what is to be 

done.” 1 

The positions occupied by the army of Silesia, in all 
fifty-six thousand strong, at this juncture, were singularly 
Movements favourable to such an enterprise. Blucher, with the corps 
Cham^gne” Sacken and Olsoofief, which had fought at La Rothi^re, 
Feb. 3 . had, in obedience to the instructions he had received, 
moved on the 3d through St Ouen on the road to Chalons. 
Meanwhile York attacked that town, which was garrisoned 
by a detachment of Macdonald’s corps, and after a sharp 
conflict made himself master of it. That brave marshal, 
who was encumbered with the grand park of Napoleon’s 
army, consisting of a hundred guns dragged by peasants* 
horses, upon this retired to Epernay, towards Paris ; and 
Blucher no sooner heard of the direction of his march, 
than he resolved to cut him off, and for this purpose 
directed his troops to La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, where the 
Feb. 4 . two great roads from Chalons to Paris meet. The better 
to compass this design, which seemed to promise entire 
success, he ordered York to follow the French marshal by 
the highway through Chatcau-Thierry and Epernay; 
Feb. 6 . Sacken was directed through Berg^res on Montmirail ; 

and he was to be followed at the distance of a day’s 
march by Olsoofief, who was commanded to remain at 
Feb. 6. Champaubrrt till further orders. The field-marshal 
himself halted at Vertus, almost without troops, to await 
the coming up of Kleist’s corps, which was hourly 
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expected at Chalons. With the three corps united, he chajp. 
proposed to fall on Macdonald’s troops, and having ^xxxv . 
destroyed them and taken the convoy of guns, push 1814 . 
direct on the capital, where the utmost consternation 
already prevailed. Sacken’s advanced guard had reached La 
Ferte-souS'Jouarre, and the crowd of fugitives was pouring 
in wild disorder into Meaux ; already the litters of the 
wounded, and the disbanded conscripts, were beginning 
to be seen in Paris, where the public streets were almost 
deserted in the apprehension of an impending calamity. 

No uneasiness filled the field-marshal’s breast, during this i Dan. or>, 
rapid advance, for the security of his left flank, though Napo- “* 

Icon lay in that direction, as he deemed him sufficiently FahN 
occupied with watching the motions of the grand army ; 283, 292, m 
as Nogen t, where the headquarters of the French were 
established, was thirty miles distant ; and as the only 38o, 382. 
approach to it was through deep cross-roads, by the 
marshy bank of the Petit Morin, apparently impassable 
at that inclement season of the year.^ 

Having taken his resolution, the Emperor instantly 
gave orders for carrying it into execution ; and leaving ^ 
Victor at Nogent with fourteen thousand men, to keep Extmordi 
the Austrians in check, and Oudinot at Bray-sur-Seine at S7of 
the head of ten thousand, with orders to delay them as passage 
long as possible at the passage of that river, he resolved Jountry.*^ 
himself to set out with the tlite of his army, about forty- 
five thousand strong, for Sezanne, with the intention of 
falling perpendicularly on the line of Blucher’s march, 
and destroying his scattered columns. On the 9th he Feb. 9. 
broke up with this design from Nogent, and slept at 
Sezanne, half-way across, with the imperial guard, and 
on the following day moved on towards Champaubert. 

But the obstacles to the passage proved greater even 
than had been anticipated, and it required all the vigour 
and authority of the Emperor to overcome the insub- 
ordination of his troops, and conquer the difficulties of 2oa°^Dan. 
the enterprise. The spirits of the soldiers, already 
severely depressed when they arrived at Nogent, were 9a^"vaud?i. 
sunk to the lowest degree by the hardships and difl[i- 
culties of this cross march, for which no object was ifis. uie 
apparent,^ and which seemed to have been undertaken 
for no other purpose but to lay open to the Austrian 
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CHAP, grand army the undefended road to the capital. Mur* 
Lxxxv . iimpg y^ere universal ; insubordination bordered on 
1814. mutiny ; it was openly said, both by officers and men, 
that the Emperor had lost his head, and that he was fast 
hurrying the empire to destruction. 

Marmoiit, who led the advance with his corps, found 
^ the roads so dreadful, that the artillery drivers reported 
wiuch are at it impossible to get the guns through. In effect, not- 
come.^ withstanding all the efforts of the officers, the cannon 
and waggons stuck fast in the deep clay forest of 
Tra9onne, and Marmont, despairing of success, was re- 
measuring his steps. When this was reported to the 
Emperor, he replied, “You must still advance, even if 
Feb. u. you leave the whole cannon behind you.’* The marshal 
was instantly ordered to face about and resume his 
march, and push through at all hazards. Couriers were 
despatched in all directions to the mayors of the adjacent 
communes to procure horses, to aid in extricating the 
artillery ; and such was the patriotic ardour with which 
the assistance was furnished, that the guns and caissons 
were at length got through. The disorders and dis- 
couragement of the troops, however, had now reached 
their acme from this accumulation of difficulties ; pillage 
became universal, and being exercised without mercy on 
the people of the country, gave rise to the most violent 
exasperation; The Emperor, after long shutting his eyes 
to these excesses, had at length his attention forcibly 
drawn to them by the destruction of a chateau, in the 
neighbourhood of Nogent, belonging to his own mother. 
Justly incensed, he issued a severe proclamation, in 
or^^Koch i declared he would hold the generals and 

208, 209. ’ officers responsible for the conduct of their troops ; * but 
Vaud.T’294 continued with very little abatement, and, 

303.^ Valent, by preventing any cordial assistance from the peasantry 
piotho,iii. to the soldiers, was one cause of the fall of Napoleon. 

It arose from a deeper source than any regulation of 
discipline could rectify — ^the habits of systematic extor- 

* *‘The Emperor has to express to the army his displeasure at the excesses 
to which it abandons itself. Such disorders are always hurtful; but they 
become criminal when committed in our native country. From this day for- 
ward, the chiefs of corps and the generals shall be held entirely responsible for 
them. The inhabitants are flying on every side, and the troops, Instead of 
being their country’s defenders, are becoming its KO\agQ,‘’~-Pro€lamati<m, 9th 
Fdb. 1814 ; PANiLsrsKY, 9$. 
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tion to which the armies of the Revolution had been chap. 
trained; and was, in fact, the reaction of Napoleon’s i^xxxv . 
favourite maxim, that war should maintain war, upon 1814. 
himself and his own subjects. 

Early on the morning of the 10th, Marmont passed the 
defiles of 8t Gond under the eyes of the Emperor, and 41 
immediately directed his march against the village of Combat of 
Baye, which was occupied by a detachment of Olsoofief s auK 
corps. That general, with his gallant Russians, was lying 
at Champaubert in perfect security, and dreaming of 
nothing less than being assailed on his left flank, in 
which direction, from the position of Schwartzenberg’s 
army, and the difficult nature of the intervening country, 
there seemed no ground for apprehending danger. Mean- 
while Marmont reached the summit of the height which 
overlooks the valley of the Petit Morin, and beheld the 
Russians, about five thousand strong, with twenty-four 
guns, busy in preparing their breakfasts, wholly uncon- 
scious of their approaching peril. Napoleon immediately 
rode up to the front, and, overjoyed at the success of his 
movement, ordered a general attack. The Russian general, 
though astonished beyond measure at this unexpected 
apparition on his flank, drew up his men with great steadi- 
ness to resist. Some prisoners, however, taken in the 
skirmish near Baye, having mentioned that the Emperor 
was with the troops, he despatched repeated couriers to 
Blucher to demand assistance, and know whether he should 1 
retreat. But the field-marshal directed him to maintain 102. Koch, 
himself where he was, and that succour was unnecessary, as vSd! ^304, 
it was impossible that he could be assailed by more than a 
flying detachment of two thousand men. Thus left to his iii* i76, 177. 
own resources, the brave Russian, though well aware he had 
to deal with an overwhelming force, led on by the Ernpe- 3fl2. 
ror himself, prepared, like a good soldier, to maintain his 
post to the last extremity 

Napoleon, seeing that the enemy stood firm, made dis- 
positions for attacking them at once in front and both 42. 
flanks. Lagrange with his division, followed by that of 
Ricard, crossed the marshes of St Gond, carried the bridge aian diviSon. 
of St Prix, and drove the Russian advanced posts into 
Champaubert, where they rallied, under protection of 
their main body and artillery, which opened a most 
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CHAP. "Vigorous fire. Meanwhile, the French cavalry at a greater 
liXxxv . distance passed the marsh, and having gained the high- 
1814. road leading from Champauhert to Montniirail, turned 
and attacked the Russians on tlieir right flank, while 
Lagrange’s division menaced their left. Despairing of 
maintaining his position against such an accumulation of 
enemies, Olsoofief sent half his guns to the rear, and, 
forming his men in column, marched in person to force 
the passage towards Etoges and Montniirail, while Polto- 
ratsky, with a brigade, was left to defend Champauhert 
to the last extremity. This little band defended itself 
with desperate resolution till its ammunition began to 
fail, when they were obliged to retreat out of the village 
and retire across a plain, with the view of reaching the shel- 
ter of a wood at a little distance. As he drew near to 
this cover, Poltoratsky perceived that it was already in 
the hands of the enemy ; and he was received by them 
with a volley of musketry. At the same, time, the horse 
artillery of the French made fearful chasms in the Rus- 
sian ranks ; their cavalry charged in at the openings ; 
and the wearied square dragged its toilsome way along, 
moistening every step with its blood. At length, having 
exhausted its last cartridge, the whole of this devoted 
band was overpowered and made prisoners. Olsoo- 
fief himself, finding the road to Etoges occupied by the 
French with superior forces, struck off to the left, and 
endeavoured to make his way across the fields towards 
Montniirail ; but his guns stuck fast in the deep mud, so 
that the enemy had time to surround the detachment, 
which, having wholly exhausted its ammunition, was in 
J Dan. 102, great part made prisoners, with the commander himself. 
187, 189.*’’ General Corneloff, however, with General Udom, disdained 
iMi *f‘235 extremity to surrender ; but collecting the 

239 . piotho’, remains of the corps, about two thousand strong, with 
GroMe’chron. they Succeeded in breaking through the 

ii. 392 , 3 . 94 . enemy, and at midnight reached Portabinson with their 
colours and honour unsullied.^ 

In this disastrous affair the Russians lost three thou- 
sand men, killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides twelve 
guns and seventeen caissons, while the French were only 
weakened by six hundred men. The moral effect of 
the triumph was still more considerable ; and it was 
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such that it well-nigh neutralised the whole effect of the chap. 
previous successes, and rendered problematical the final 
result of the invasion. The French troops, who had been 
reduced to the lowest point of depression by the long- Qj^ateffecta 
continued retreat, were elevated beyond measure by this ofthwvic- 
briliiant success, which, achieved with so little loss, mSsurM of 
seemed to recall, in the midst of disaster, the brilliant 
days of Areola and Rivoli. By this daring and felicitous ° 
cross march, the initiative had been regained by the 
French Emperor ; he had achieved the greatest feat in 
strategy — that, with a force inferior upon the whole to 
his adversaries,* of being greatly superior at the point of 
attack ; he had broken in upon the line of advance of the 
army of Silesia, and could at pleasure turn with a con- 
centrated array upon any of its scattered columns. The 
French soldiers, intelligent beyond any other in Europe, 
immediately perceived the immense advantages which 
this brilliant cross march had secured for them; the 
depression of the retreat, the disaster of La Rothi^re, the 
fatigues of the preceding days, were forgotten. Napoleon i Lab.ii.i89. 
no longer appeared the insane ruler, hurrying blindfold to 
destruction, but the consummate commander, who pre- 240. ciaus.' * 
pared amidst adversity the means of regaining prosperous piotho^ Ui. 
fortune ; and that general confidence was felt, which, more 176, 177. 
than either numbers or experience, frequently contributes 
to military success.^ 

Napoleon felt the whole impulse of the returning tide 
of victory, which had now set in to his arms. Poltoratsky, 
the Russian general, who had been made prisoner, having Napoleon’s 
been brought before him, he exclaimed, “ I now tell you, movements, 
that as I have routed you to-day, I will annihilate Sacken 
to-morrow ; on Thursday, the whole of Wittgenstein’s 
advanced guard will be disposed of ; on Friday, I will 
give Blucher a blow from which he will never recover, 
and I then hope to dictate peace to Alexander on the 
Vistula. Your old fox Kutusoff deceived me by his 
march on our flank : the burning of Moscow was a bar- 
barous act-rii was the work of the Russians. I took 
Berlin, Madrid, and Vienna, and no such thing hap- 
pened.” — “The Russians,” replied Poltoratsky, “don’t 
repent of that iicrifice, and are delighted with its results.” 

— “Leave the room, sir ! ” replied the Emperor, stamping 

voL.**iviii. ” Q 
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CHAP, with his foot On that very night he despatched orders 
to his plenipotentiary Caulaincourt, at the congress which 
was sitting, to gain time and ngn nothing, as he was on 
Peb. 11 . the eve of the most important events. Next morning he 
announced his success to Macdonald, with orders to him 
to discontinue his retreat ; and himself set off by day- 
break to attack Sacken at Montmirail, leaving the 
j DMij^ioe, corps of Marmont before Etoges to watch Blucher, 
189, 190.**’ who lay at Vertus anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
pSo*’iii^’ ^®*st’s corps to enable him to resume the offensive. 
178, 179. By this blow, Napoleon had cut the Silesian army into 
Chrrn^' liwo parts, and interposed with fifty thousand men, to 
396, 896. which his own army was now augmented, between its 
severed wings.^ 

Sacken’s situation was now very critical. He had 
45 received an order from Blucher, late the night before, to 
Perilous situ- remeasure his steps through Montmirail toward the 
Sacken. plains of Vertus ; and the field-marshal had ordered 
York to join him. But the rapidity of the Emperor’s 
movements anticipated the execution of either of these 
orders. At the very time that Napoleon moved from 
Champaubert to Montmirail, Sacken was on his way 
to it, marching back from La Fert 6 -sous-Jouarre, which 
he had reached on his advance toward Paris; but the 
French were beforehand, and Montmirail was occupied 
by their advanced guard before the Russians approached 
it. Thus anticipated, and intercepted in his attempted 
movement to rejoin his commander-in-chief, the Russian 
general had no alternative but to prepare for combat. 
This he did the more willingly, as he relied on the 
approach and co-operation of York, who was near 
Ohateau-Thierry, and who, he was aware, had received 
orders to join him without loss of time. Trusting with 
too great confidence to this assistance, Sacken, instead of 
inclining to his left, as he might have done, to facilitate 
* Dan. 109, hb junction with York, resolved to push straight on, and 
1.^240, endeavour to force his passage through the opposing 
HothMU. columns, by the valley of the Petit Morin. He formed 
Li^. ik i89, his troops, in consequence, in order of battle ; the centre, 
SwJchron. Ferte-sous-Jouarre to Mont- 

iL 398, 399. mirail ; the right, on the village of Marchaix, near the river 
of the Petit Morin, ^ and the left in the open ground 
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towards the village of Fontenelle, where it was hoped chap. 
they would speedily be joined by York’s corps, coming up ^^xxv . 
from Chateau-Thierry. I814. 

As the French troops came up to Montmirail, they 
marched out of the town, and, forming on the oppo- ^ 
site side, commenced the attack upon the Russians. Battle of 
The fire began at eleven o’clock, and soon became 
extremely warm on both sides ; forty pieces of cannon, 
arrayed along the Allied front, long kept the French 
at bay, and the village of Marchaix, where Scherbatoff 
commanded the Russian right, was three times taken 
and retaken at the point of the bayonet. Meanwhile 
York himself arrived, but reported that his troops 
could not appear on the ground till three o’clock, and 
that his whole artillery had been left at Chateau-Thierry, 
from the experienced impossibility of dragging it forward 
in the wretched state of the roads. At the very time 
that this depressing intelligence was received by the 
Allies, Mortier came up with the Old Guard, the cuiras- 
siers, and the Guards of Honour, to the aid of the French ; 24oi°24i.** 
and Napoleon, having now got his reserves in hand, and 
seeing the decisive moment arrived, ordered a general 1. sis, sis. ‘ 
attack on the whole of Sacken’s line, but taking care to fgofisL ^ 
direct the weight of his force a^inst the Russian left near 
Fontenelle, in order to throw it back on the centre, and 399. ’ * 

cut off the enemy from the line of their junction with 
York, or approach to Blucher.^ 

If the attack was vigorous, however, the defence was 
not less obstinate; ranged behind hedges and in farm- 
ofiSices, the Russian tirailleurs long retarded the advance of Brilliant vie- 
the enemy ; and when at length they were forced back, 
the mutual fury of the combatants brought them, with loud 
cries on both sides, to the decisive shock of the bayonet. 

Success was varied in this dreadful encounter — ^in some 
places the French were forced back, in others they pene^ 
trated the Russian line ; but at this decisive moment 
Napoleon ordered up the cuirassiers and Guards of Honour 
to charge the half-broken masses of the enemy. As these 
gallant cavaliers defiled past the Emperor, he said to them, 

‘‘ Brave young men I there is the enemy I Will you allow 
him to march to Paris?”— ‘‘We will not allow him!” 
exclaimed the horsemen, shaking their sabres aloft, and 
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CHAP, rending the air with their cries ; and instantly breaking 
Lxxxv . ^ charge, fell upon the enemy with such fury that 
1814 . the victory in that quarter was speedily decided. In vain 
York now came up with several brigades of Prussians, 
though without artillery, which could not be dragged 
1 Dan. Ill, through the deep clay ; they, too, were broken by the 
French cavalry, and shared the general ruin. Ney and 
Lab"ii^i92^* Carried the farm of Grenois amidst vehement 

193 .* Vaud. cheers, and drove the Russian left back upon the centre, 
piothofi^ which, with the right, retired across the fields towards 
180,182. Chateau-Thierry, covered by Wassilchikoff’s dragoons, 
** which, with the utmost gallantry, repulsed the repeated 
charges of the French cuirassiers.i 
In this bloody combat the Allies lost three thousand 
men killed and wounded, and a thousand prisoners, beside 
Actions on nine guns, which stuck fast in the mud, and could not bo 
lowing^the' when the corps retreated. The French loss did 

battle. not exceed one thousand. It was only by the utmost 

Feb. 12. exertions, and harnessing fifty hussars and hulans with 

long ropes to each gun, that the remainder were got away 
during the darkness and confusion, while torches wore 
displayed every hundred yards to illuminate the gloom. 
Napoleon passed the night at the farm-house of Grenois, 
sleeping on the straw, in the midst of smoking ruins 
from which the enemy’s dead had just been removed ; 
and next morning by daybreak he was on horseback, 
at the head of his Guards, to pursue the Allies. The 
Prussian general, Horn, was stationed to keep the 
enemy in chock with twenty-four squadrons, which 
had not hitherto suffered in the conflict. He arranged 
these troops in two lines, the first of which charged 
the enemy. They were received, however, with such 
vigour by Ney, at the head of the French dragoons, 
that the first line was at once routed and driven back 
upon the second, which was also thrown into confusion, 
and fled. Immediately the French cavalry pushed on, 
183^*184’ swept round the squares of Russian infantry, which 
Dan. 113 , had barely time to form in rear of the horse two of 
i.^252,m*^* them were broken in the tumult, and three pieces of 
taken, besides a thousand prisoners.^ Meanwhile, 
vii.’ 424 . however, the main body of the Russians and Prussians 
succeeded in crossing the Marne, and breaking down its 
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bridges, which prevented the further pursuit of the enemy, chap. 
and placed them, for the time at least, in a situation ^xxxv . 
of security. But in this day’s combat they had lost two 1814 . 
thousand more of their best soldiers, besides several guns 
abandoned in the retreat, making their total loss in the 
two days, seventeen guns, five standards, and six thousand 
men. 

By directing his course to the left, and marching on the 
first day straight to Chatcau-Thierry, without seeking to 4^ 
encounter Napoleon at all, there can bo no doubt , that Heroic devo- 
Sacken might hate avoided this serious disaster, and lacken to his 
joined Blucher with his forces untouched. But his orders 
from the field-marshal were precise, to march to join 
him by Montmirail ; and, like a good soldier, ho obeyed 
his instructions, though to the evident danger of him- 
self and his troops. Well, therefore, did he merit the 
encomium of the biographer of Blucher — ‘‘Sacken may 
have committed an error of judgment on this occasion, 
but it was the error of a hero too confident of his own 
strength: we liad few generals equal to him ; only such Pe”idzugvon* 
as he might hope to vanquish Napoleon.” ^ While the 274. 
Emperor in person was gaining these splendid successes 
against the corps of Olsoofief and Sacken, Blucher 
remained at Vertus, with hardly any troops at his 
disposal, anxiously waiting the arrival of Kleist’s and 
Kaptsevitch’s corps. It may be conceived with what 
impatience the impetuous veteran remained in this state 
of forced inaction, when fresh accounts of Napoleon’s 
successes were every hour received ; when the fugitives 
from Champaubert were coming straggling in, and the 12. 
distant roar of the cannon at Montmirail announced 
Sacken’s danger. But, notwithstanding his ardent desire iss, 186. ‘ 
to join his comrades, and, if he could not avert their Koch^if‘235. 
calamities, to share their fate, he was unable to move a valentine, ii. 
single step in advance, from his total want of cavalry, GrosseChron. 
and the presence of Marmont with a corps of fifteen, 
which report had magnified to thirty thousand men, at 
Etoges, directly between him and his lieutenants.^ 

At length, however, Kleist and Kaptsevitch having 
arrived, and the remains of Olsoofief’s corps and two 
regiments of cuirassiers having joined, he advanced at 
the head of twenty thousand combatants to Etoges, which 
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CHAP. Marmont evacuated at his approach, retiring towards 
Lxxxv . Chateau-Thierry, where Napoleon lay with the main 

1814. body of his forces. An interesting scene had occurred in 

60 . that town on the preceding day. The inhabitants, on the 
Biud5erfwhoi^5g^f of the action in front of the town, after the combat 

of Montmirail, had been overwhelmed by a mass of fugi- 
tives in disorder, who vented their rage and vexation at 
their defeat by every species of pillage and rapine, which 
all the efforts of the Russian and Prussian officers had 
been unable to restrain. Proportionally vivid was their 
joy on the following morning, when the town was 
evacuated by the enemy ; and the indignant inhabitants, 
yet smarting under the brutality to which they had been 
subjected, went out in crowds along the banks of the 
Marne to meet their deliverers. Men, women, and chil- 
dren laboured assiduously to restore the bridges which 
the Russians had destroyed in their retreat, and to recon- 
116*. Fahi, struct a passage to their own soldiers. And when at 
iii.‘i86*°i86‘ collected, the planks laid, and the 

Valentine, ii. troops began to defile across, loud shouts rent the air, and 
GrosaeChron. ^ confused multitude of all ages and both sexes, rushing 
ii. 404, 405. forward, embraced with tears of joy the gallant warriors 
whoso valour had delivered them from their oppressors.^ 
Napoleon was no sooner informed of the advance of 

61 . Blucher to Etoges, and thence towards Montmirail, than 
Battle of he set out from Chateau-Thierry on the evening of the 

13th with his Guards and the greater part of his forces, 
and arrived at the latter town at eight on the morning of 
the 14th. Marmont had just evacuated, after considerable 
fighting, the village of Vauchamps, and was retreating 
along the road to Montmirail, when the well-known 
ensigns of the Guard were seen on the highway, and a 
powerful body of cuirassiers announced the presence of 
the Emperor. Instantaneous was the effect of this intel- 
ligence upon the spirit of the troops : it seemed as if the 
wand of a mighty enchanter had given an electric shock 
to every soldier on the field. Immediately the retreat was 
suspended ; the cavalry, hurrying to the front, charged 
with boldness and rapidity; the skirmishers fell back, 
and gave place to deep columns of infantry, boldly 
advancing to the attack ; the batteries were reinforced, 
and fired with increased vivacity; aides-de-camp were 


advances 
towards 
Sacken. 
Feb. 13. 


1 Lab. il. 
196. 197. 
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seen galloping in all directions; and the air resounded chap. 
with cries of Vive PEmperettr / It was now the Prussian ^ ^xxxv . 
generars turn to halt, and make his dispositions for isu. 

defence. Ziethen, who headed the vanguard, was soon 
forced back in disorder upon the main body, which had 
barely time to form square when a numerous body of 
cavalry assailed it. The German cuirassiers were speedily 
overthrown, and the line of horsemen, headed hy 
Grouchy, swept round the squares on two sides : one 
was broken and most of the men made prisoners, but 
the others received them with a sustained rolling fire, and 
the charge was repulsed. As the increasing numbers, 
however, and augmented boldness of the enemy, left no 
doubt of the presence of the Emperor with an over- 200’, 201. ‘ 
whelming superiority of force, Blucher felt the necessity 
of retiring, and commenced his retreat in squares, the 187 , 188. 
artillery being placed in the intervals, with Kleist on 
the right and Kaptsevitch on the left.i 
And now commenced a combat, which has shed as 
immortal a lustre on the steadiness of the Russian and ^2. 
Prussian troops, as the previous brilliant successes had gioHous 
secured for the French Emperor and his army. The retreat SiSen 
was conducted along the high-road, which traverses a flat 1^ 
and open country, running in a straight lino, as is usual in , 
that part of France, between rows of lofty elms.^ On this observation. 
ehaussh the artillery retired, firing incessantly as it receded 
on the pursuers, while the squares of infantry marched 
abreast of it in the fields on either side. Slowly, and in 
perfect order, the Allied squares fell back without either 
hurry or disorder, as on a field-day at St Petersburg, and 
then appeared in their highest lustre the marvels of 
military discipline. In vain the French cuirassiers, with 
devoted gallantry, and animated by the presence of the 
Emperor, swept round the steady walls of steel, and, 
approachir^ to the very edge of the bayonets, strove to 3 
force their way in, wherever the discharge of the cannon 117. vam- 
tore a chasm, or the fall of the wounded presented an JSSIm 
opening. Instantly closing up, these noble v®^®rans j- 
still preserved their array unbroken ; and the squares, 261. piotiio^ 
though sorely diminished, and leaving a stream of blood, 
flowing from the dead and the wounded, along their 425 . 
path,^ still presented an undaunted front to the enemy. 
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CHAP. Entranced with the spectacle, Blucher, forgetting his own 
L XXXY . danger, gazed on the scene, and halting his horse, ex- 
1814. claimed, " See how my brave Russians fight 1 ” Thus 
combating, they reached Champaubert ; but after passing 
through that town, the danger thickened ; and such were 
the perils with which they were beset, that the bravest 
almost gave themselves up to despair. 

While the Russian troops were delayed by defiling 
53 ^ through the narrow causeway of Champaubert, Napoleon, 
ijiminent who had a body of seven thousand admirable horse at 
Biuchw? his command, had despatched Grouchy at the head of 
three thousand of the swiftest among them, by a circuit 
round the village ; and by great exertions, that indefati- 
gable officer had so far outstripped the slower march of 
the Allied column, encumbered as it was by artillery and 
caissons, that he had gained the high-road two miles in 
advance, and was established in force on it before the 
Allies had extricated themselves from the houses. Mean- 
while Generals Bordesoult and St Germain closely followed 
the rear of the retreating column ; and, turning it on both 
flanks as it emerged into the meadows on the other side 
of the town, charged repeatedly, though without success, 
on three faces at once, the now wearied and almost 
exhausted body. By a continued fire of cannon and 
musketry the Allies succeeded in clearing the way 
through their constantly increasing enemies ; and they 
had got to within half a mile of Etoges, where the 
danger would cease from the country being no longer 
practicable for cavalry, when all at once, on surmounting 
an eminence, they beheld Grouchy’s horsemen drawn up 
in battle array before them, just as the sun set ; and his 
last rays glanced on the long lino of cuirasses which, 
stretching far across the road on either side, seemed to 
impassable barrier to their further advance, 
appalling sight, the boldest in the Allied ranks 
188, m held his breath ; total defeat appeared to be inevitable ; the 

m VeaSh! licart of Blucher shuddered at the thought, that 

i. 280, 282. not himself only, but the whole corps, with Prince 
chPon^iLTu, Augustus of Prussia, were on the point of being made 
prisoners. “ Let us die rather !” said that gallant prince, 
Eiuie,264. drawing his sword, and preparing to charge headlong 
upon the enemy.^ With mournful resolution Blucher 
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stood in the front of the squares, in hopes of falling before chap. 
he witnessed the disgrace of his country. “ If you should 
be killed here,” said his aide-de-camp Nostitz, do you I814. 
really think history will praise you for it ]” Struck with 
these words, the field-marshal turned his horse’s head, 
and said to Gneisenau — “ If I do not perish to-day, then 
am I destined to live long, and I still hope to repair 
all,” 

That there was no hope, except in forcing their way 
through with the bayonet, was evident to all, from the 
commander-in-chief to the meanest private ; and wor- its disastrous 
thy indeed of a hero were the means which Blucher termination, 
took to effect it. He commanded the drums to beat, 
the colours to be displayed, and, “ with all the pomp 
and circumstance of war,” the troops to bear down in a 
solid mass upon the enemy. Cheered by the martial 
sound, fresh vigour was inspired into the soldiers’ breasts ; 
the artillery and infantry opened such a fire in front, that 
the cJtamskvfo.^ cleared, and the weighty column, preceded 
by its guns, marched into the forest of sabres. Had the 
horse-artillery, which Grouchy had ordered to follow him, 
been able to keep pace with the cavalry, the column 
would probably have been broken, and the whole body, 
with the commander-in-chief, have been made prisoners ; 
but it had stuck fast in the mud : the cavalry alone, with- 
out infantry or guns, was unable to withstand the shock, 
and the main body got through, with the commander-in- 
chief, Prince Augustus, and their whole staff. Enraged, 
however, at seeing their prey thus escaping them, Grouchy’s 
horsemen closed on either side with such fury on the last ^ j 
squares, which had exhausted their ammunition, that 280, 28i. ‘ 
several were broken, two Russian battalions cut to pieces, pfotho, m?* 
and two Prussian regiments compelled to surrender. The 
Russian horse-artillery were in the most imminent dan- valentine, ii.‘ 
gcr ; but their commander. Colonel Shusherin, formed QrosseChron. 
the cannoniersin line, and, headed by Blucher, charged, u. 416,417. 
sword in hand, right through the French cavalry, and got 
clear off.i 

At length the wearied and bleeding column reached 
Etoges, where it was hoped rest and safety would be 
found ; but there fresh combats awaited it. At ten at 
night, after it was quite dark, Marmoiit, at the head of 
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CHAP, his corps, which was comparatively fresh, suddenly com- 
Lxxxv . menced an attack on General Udom’s brigade, which was 
1814, reposing near the entrance of the town, broke it during 
Desperate confusion of a noctumal combat, and took several 
acUo^ear guns. Following up his success, the French marshal 
Etogefl. pushed on amidst frightful confusion, and a second time 
the Allies found the line of their retreat to Berg^res 
interrupted. But despair gave them almost supernatural 
strength. Firing and manoeuvring were out of the 
question. In deep masses, and with loud hurrahs, they 
ii 9 ***Koch enemy, trampled them under foot, and, 

i. 261 , 265. * marching over their bodies, arrived at midnight at Ber- 

28 ?“ 28 A ’ The pursuit was now at an end ; order was in some 

degree restored to the regiments ; and, after a few hours’ 
Lab. ii. 202, rest, the retreat was continued to Chalons, where the 
chtssechron. remains of this once splendid array arrived on the even- 

ii. 417. ing of the 16th, and at length found repose under cover 

of the Marne.i 

In this terrible combat, Blucher, whose force at the 
^ commencement of the action did not exceed twenty 
Remits of the thousand soldiers, lost six thousand men killed 
action. i 7 ounded, and prisoners, or above a third of the troops 
engaged, fifteen guns, and eight standards. The prisoners, 
in number about two thousand five hundred, were almost 
entirely Prussians ; for though several Russian squares 
were pierced through, and dreadful loss was sustained by 
them under the French sabres, hardly a man was taken ; 
the Muscovites sternly combating to the very last, even 
when their ranks were broken, and further resistance in 
a military point of view was unavailing. The French 
Feb. 15. loss did not exceed twelve hundred men. After the 
battle, the remains of the army of Silesia converged 
together from Chalons and Chateau-Thierry, behind the 
ifio*°*][km*** Marne, and collected their shattered bands 

119.' Koch, in cantonments on the north-east of that river, but 
by the loss of fully twenty thousand men since 
ii. 416. Napoleon’s fatal irruption had commenced, six days before, 

from the side of Sezanne.^ 

The night after the battle of Vauchamps, Napoleon 
returned to Montmirail, where he slept ; and, deeming 
nothing done while any thing remained to do, instead of 
giving repose to his wearied troops, which had now 
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marched and fought for six days incessantly, he sent advices chap. 
to Victor and Oudinot, that he would debouch on the I'Xxxv. 
following day in the valley of the Seine in their rear, by 1814. 
Guignes. The extreme badness of the cross roads, from 67 . 
the valley of the Marne to that of the Seine, having 
rendered this impossible by the direct line, Ije left his^‘{|®^^®y 
other troops in the neighbourhood of Ohateau-Thierry ^ ® 
and Montmirail, to watch the broken remains of the 
army of Silesia ; and he himself, with his faithful Guards 
and cuirassiers, whom nothing could exhaust, took the 
route of Meaux, from whence on the following morning peb. 15. 
he turned to the left, and moved on Guignes, through the 
forest of Brie, by the of Fontenay,. Meanwhile Feb. le. 

all Paris was thrown into transports of joy by the 
arrival of successive couriers, who brought intelligence of 
the victories of Champaubert, Montmirail, and Van- 
champs. The bulletins, which exaggerated these glorious 
victories, diffused a universal enchantment ; the genius ^^,^270.** 
of the Emperor seemed to have restored the days of 
Areola and Rivoli ; while a long column of seven thou- 120’, 121. 
sand prisoners, taken in these combats, who were conducted vi? 
along the Boulevards, preceded by military music and tho, ui. m 
almost triumphal pomp, gave confirmation strong of the 
reality of the Emperor’s achievements.^ 

While these memorable events were in progress on tho 
banks of tho Marne, changes, attended in the end with 
still more important consequences, were taking place on occn^tionof 
the banks of the Seine. The Allied sovereigns had made Troyw by the 
their entry into Troyes on the 7 th of February without Peb. 7. 
resistance, a few hours after Napoleon with his troops 
had left it. Although the ancient capital of Champagne 
had much declined, under the government of Napoleon, 
from its former splendour, when it had forty thousand 
souls within its walls, while it could not now boast of above 
twenty thousand inhabitants ; yet its occupation was of 
the highest importance, both as regarded the physical 
necessities and moral influence of the Allied arms. Not 
only had the town itself considerable resources, especially 
for the sick and wounded, whose number was now very 
large in their army ; but, being the centre where all the 
roads and communications of the province met, or inter- 
sected each other, it afforded the most valuable facilities 
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CHAP, for the procuring of provisions, which the concourse of 
Lxxxv . prodigious bodies of men and horses had now ren- 
1814 . dered a matter of very considerable difficulty, even in 
the heart of France. While the advanced guard of this 
army, consisting chiefly of the Wiirtembergers and Bavar 
rians under Wrede, defiled along the road to Paris on 
the traces of Napoleon, the bulk of it, which was now 
concentrated together, continued passing through the town 
1 Lab. ii. 170 twelvo hours together, exhibiting a iftupendous proof 
172. Beauch! of the strength of the Allied forces ; for at the end of that 
Cap. i. 382, time, independent of two corps which wore pursuing the 
383. French, a hundred thousand men were encamped around 
the walls of Troyes.^ 

But the entrance of the Allied armies into this city 
59, was followed by a political movement of still higher 
Commence- importance, and which, in the end, exercised a most 
movement in decisive influence on the fortunes of the Revolution, 
Bourbow!**^ and the ultimate fate of Napoleon. It was here that the 
first movement in favour of the Restoration op the 
Bourbons took place. 

Twenty-one years had now elapsed since the blood of 
Louis XVI. had flowed on the Place Louis XV., and 
England, amidst the storm of indignation excited by his 
fate, had been drawn unwillingly into the contest. Such 
had been the whirl of events which had immediately 
succeeded, and such the pressing interest of the glories 
and catastrophes which had since occurred, that the recol- 
lection of that illustrious race had almost been lost in France, 
and their name had nearly disappeared from the page of 
European history. The ancient loyalty of the monarchy, 
indeed, still burned in the bosoms of a few highly 
descended nobles in other parts of the empire, and in 
many generous breasts among all classes in La Vendee ; and 
the clergy in great part still nursed in secret a predilec- 
tion for the ancient race, as for the ancient faith : but the 
young and active part of the population, almost all who 
could influence thought or determine action, had been 
whirled, willingly or unwillingly, into the vortex of the 
Revolution. An entire generation of the ancient nobles 
had expired under the guillotine, perished amidst the 
horrors of the revolutionary prisons, or melted away, 
amidst poverty and oblivion, in foreign lands. Warm 
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as had been the sympathy, generous the hospitality, with chap. 
which the emigrants had been at first received in every ^^xxv . 
part of Europe, and especially in England, the rapidity 1814 
of subsequent events, the intensity of subsequent interests, 
had been such that they were now in a great measure 
forgotten. 

Numbers of them had taken advantage of the amnesty 
of Napoleon to return to their beloved country : not a few 
had yielded to the seductions of his antechambers, and 
settled down in the Tuileries under the imperial, as they ofSe^Royia" 
had done under the royal regime. Above all, the total 
destruction of their properties had deprived them of jng tbe Revo- 
almost all influence both at home and abroad; for 
although the sufferings of those who had been the vic- 
tims of spoliation may at first excite a warm feeling of 
indignation, yet it insensibly gives way in process of 
time to the experienced inconvenience of relieving 
their necessities. It is rare to see a feeling of pity which 
can long survive repeated demands for money. The 
general irreligion and consequent selfishness of all the 
more elevated or influential classes in France, both 
before and since the Revolution, had deprived the cause 
of ancient loyalty of its only source of lasting support — a, 
sense of duty springing from obligations superior to this 
world. Thus, though there were still many Royalists, 
especially in the provincial towns of France, they were 
wholly powerless as a political party. They were regarded 
by the active and energetic portion of the people, rather 
as a respectable relic of the olden time, than as a body 
which could ever again rise to power in the state; and it 
may safely be affirmed, that without external aid the 
cause of the Restoration was hopeless in France, unless 
possibly from the sufferings produced by a long course of 
disastrous revolutions. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, a certain organi- 
sation in favour of the exiled family had throughout 
all the Revolution existed in the country, and it had Royaiut 
recently acquired greater vigour and efficiency from the Sin^ln" 
unexampled disasters which seemed to threaten the France, 
imperial dynasty with ruin. The principal ramifications 
of this quiescent conspiracy, as might naturally have 
been expected, were to be found in La Vendee, Brittany, 
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chap. south of France ; but it was not without its 

L xxxv, leaders and adherents in the capital. There, some of the 
1814 . principal partisans of the Revolution, true to the polar 
star of worldly ambition, were anxiously watching the 
progress of events ; and, without as yet engaging in any 
overt act against the reigning dynasty, were secretly 
preparing to abandon their principles and their benefactor, 
and range themselves on the side of whatever party 
might appear likely to gain the ascendency in the crisis 
which was approaching. The vast fabric of Napoleon’s 
power, based on the selfish passions, and strengthened by 
worldly success, was already beginning to break up, 
even in its centre, on the approach of adversity. But, 
independent of these discreditable, though powerful 
Allies, a noble band of elevated and generous spirits, 
alike untainted by the crimes and unseduced by the 
allurements of the Revolution, were bound together by 
the secret tie of fidelity to misfortune. Their number, 
indeed, as might be expected in a selfish and irreligious 
small ; but their courage was great, their con- 
262, 263. ‘ * stancy respectable, and their power in a crisis might be 
Beauch. ii expected to be far beyond what their physical strength 
or political influence would have prognosticated.' 

The proceedings of the Royalist association at Bor- 
deaux were under the direction of M. Taffard de St 
RoyaUst Germain, and included the heads of many of the noblest 
in Paiuwid south and west of France, especially the 

the west of Duc de Buras, M. Adrien de Montmorency, M. de la 
France. Rochejaquelein, and M. de la Ville de Beaug4 ; while the 
committee in Paris embraced the Dues de Fitzjames and 
de la Tremouille, M. Polignac, and M. Sosthene de la 
Rochefoucault. Though this Royalist confederacy sub- 
sisted in secret throughout all the changes of the Revolu- 
tion, the Consulate, and the Empire, yet its proceedings 
had never assumed an active character, till the misfortunes 
of Napoleon, and the retreat of the imperial armies across 
the Rhine, afforded a prospect of a speedy political revo- 
44 ? 47 ?^'cap.^''*'^®”* active conferences commenced in profound 

Lm‘ Hist.* secrecy at the Chateau d’Usse in Touraine, a seat of the 
StionfS^SS] d® Duras ; while the Duc de Fitzjames, and other 
284. leaders at Paris, entered the National Guard of that 
capital, which the Emperor had recently called out, to be 
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in a situation to take advantage of any crisis that might 
he approaching. 

While the royalist party, during the long and dreary 
years of revolutionary ascendency, were thus in silence 
adhering to their principles, and waiting the return of 
more prosperous fortune, the exiled prince, afterwards 
Louis XVIII., retired from one place of asylum to 
another as the French power advanced, till at length he 
was entirely driven from the continent of Europe, and 
forced to take refuge on the British shores. He had, in 
the first instance, after dwelling a few months at Hamm, 
established himself with his court of emigrants at Verona, 
where he assumed the title of regent of France ; and his 
proceedings were mainly under the direction of a zealous 
and indefatigable royalist, the Count d' Antraigues. Mean* 
while the Comte d* Artois was at St Petersburg, where his 
credit was so high with the Empress Catharine, that 
the regency was recognised, and he received a splendid 
sword from her, with the hope "that it might open him 
the gates of France, as it had done to his ancestor Henry 
IV.” The Comte d’ Artois, however, was a generous man, 
but not a soldier or the leader of an army ; he showed so 
little zeal in the cause, that a project, which at one period 
had been agitated, of intrusting to him the command of 
thirty thousand Russians, to act on the coast of La Vendee, 
was abandoned ; and he returned to London, where he 
sold the sword for four thousand pounds, and distributed 
the price among the most necessitous of his companions 
in misfortune. Subsequently, the reluctance which that 
prince evinced to put himself at the head of the exp^i- 
tion to Quiberon Bay, and his return from L’isle Bieu, i cap. Hist, 
without landing, to England, contributed powerfully to 
the disasters of that ill-fated enterprise, and called forth 72 . 
the loudest complaints from the gallant Chouan chiefs.^* 

Meanwhile Louis XVIII., under the name of the Comte 
de Lille, lived frugally and in retirement at Verona, until 
the near approach of Napoleon’s victorious arms, in 1796, 
obliged him to quit the territories of the republic, which 

**Sirel Tha cowardice of your brother has ruined all. He could not 
appear on this coast but to lose or save every thing. His return to England has 
decided our fate. Nothing remains for us now but to die in vain for your 
majesty.**— -Charxttk to Louis XVllL, 14(/t July 1796. Capbfioub, 

HiiUHre de la ReetauratUm, 1. 89. 
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CHAP, he did, after having in vain solicited the suit of armour 
Lxxxv . Henry IV. had presented to the Senate of Venice. 

1814. He afterwards established himself at Blanckenburg, where 
Subs^uent efforts were made, which have already been men- 

migraJions oftioned, without success, to induce Buonaparte to play the 
part of General Monk, and facilitate the restoration of 
the royal family to the throne of France. The implica- 
tion of the royalists, however, in the conspiracy of the 
club of Clichy, in 1797,* rendered it necessary for Louis 
XVIII. to retire further from the wrath of the enraged 
republicans ; and he withdrew to Mittau in Livonia, 
where he enjoyed a pension of 200,000 roubles, or .£26,000 
a-year, from the Emperor Paul, which sufficed for the 
3799. expenses of the exiled court. He was here afterwards 
joined by the Due and Duchessc d’ Angoul4mc, the former 
of whom had served with credit in the royalist corps of 
1 j 172 , Prince of Conde, while the latter brought to that dis- 
184. ’ tant solitude the recollection of the Temple, and the sym- 

pathy and commiseration of all Europe.^ 

The sudden and unlooked-for conversion, however, of 
gg the fickle Paul to the alliance of the First Consul, imme- 
moat diately brought about a rigorous order to the august 
driven to seek exiles to quit the Russian dominions in the depth of 
Gr^ winter. They sought refuge in Prussia, where they were 

Britain. Only admitted as private individuals ; while, during the 

i8oi.^^* whole time, the Comte d’ Artois remained in the asy- 
lum he had obtained from the British government, in 
Dec. 2, 1804 . the palaco of Holyrood, at Edinburgh. Louis XVIII. 

subsequently passed into Sweden, where he issued from 
Colmar, on the shores of the Baltic, two solemn protests, 
which have already been given, against the assumption of 
1805. the imperial dignity by Napoleon.t He returned, on the 
breaking out of the war between Russia and France in 
1806, to his former residence at Mittau ; but the peace of 
Tilsit, and subjection of Russia to the influence of France, 
having rendered that asylum no longer secure, he resolved 
to seek a last refuge on the British shores, and for that 
purpose embarked, with the whole royal family except 
a Ca i 172 d’Artois, who was already at Holyrood, on 

* ■ board the Swedish frigate Fraya, and reached Yarmouth 

in the middle of August 1807.^ 

* Ante, Chap. xxiv. 9 37. t AnU, Chap. zxxvUi. §§ 61, 57. 
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The arrival of the illustrious exiles threw the British chap. 
cabinet into some perplexity. Not that they had the i^xxxv. 
slightest hesitation as to giving them that refuge in mis- 1814. 

fortune, which is at once the first duty and noblest privi- 6 ({. 

lege of an independent state to extend to suffering inno- 
cence ; but that the character in which they were to be 
received involved an important question, which had Britain, 
never been fairly mooted since the commencement of the 
war, and the decision of which might exercise an impor- 
tant influence upon its ultimate issue, as well as the 
unanimity with which it was now prosecuted by the 
British nation. This was nothing less than the question 
— whether the object of the contest was to effect the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the French throne, or 
simply to provide security and maintain independence 
for the British nation. If the Comte de Lille was recog- 
nised and treated as Louis XVIII. king of France, it 
would involve the British government either in an inter- 
minable war with Napoleon, or the abandonment of a 
sovereign whose title they had expressly and solemnly 
recognised j and it would afford the Opposition a pretext, 
of which they would gladly avail themselves, for repre- 
senting the contest, not as one of defence and necessity , 
on the part of England, but of aggression and injustice, isos, 274. *** 
to force upon France a dynasty of which the majority of 
the nation disapproved. 

There appeared, also, not a little inconsistency in a 
nation which had itself assumed the right of choosing 
its rulers, now denying that right to another ; and in the Difficulties 
descendants of the house of Brunswick proclaiming to ti« qll^^tion 
the world their recognition of the indefeasible right to ^ 

° i.. .. character of 

that of Bourbon. Above all, it was of iiuportance not to hia reception 

change the object of the war, which never had been to 
force a government upon an unwilling people, but solely rounded, and 
to prevent that people from forcing one upon its neigh- adopted, 
hours ; not to create a crusade for legitimacy, but to stop 
one for revolution. Influenced by these considerations, 
the majority of the British cabinet, after an anxious 
deliberation, which lasted three days, ranged themselves 2 cap. 1 . 194, 
on the side of Mr Canning, who resisted the recognition 
of the illustrious stranger as king and by a cabinet 274.* 
minute he was informed, that he should receive a secure • 

VOL. XVIII. H 
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CHAP, and honourable asylum in Great Britain, but that he 
Lxxxv . expect an express acknowledgment of his title 

18 H. to the throne.* 

Louis XVIIL, accordingly, resided in England till the 
gg fall of Napoleon, as a private but illustrious individual, 

Lonis and largely participated in the hospitality which its 

lands, and nobles and people have jBver bestowed upon greatness in 
EngianV*' misfortune. He at first dwelt in Gosfield Hall, a seat of 
the Duke of Buckingham, where he was soon after joined 
by the Due and Duchesso d’Angoul^me, and the Due 
de Berri ; but in 1810 he quitted that residence for 
Hartwell, another seat of the same noble family, where 
he remained till the restoration. The Comte d’ Artois, 
meanwhile, continued to sojourn with a small suite 
at the ancient palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh. By a 
singular coincidence, but strongly descriptive of the 
vicissitudes of time, the heir-apparent to the French 
throne, who afterwards mounted it only to feel the 
bitterness of royalty, spent the long and dreary years of 
exile in the ancient seat of the Stuart family, in the 
towers which had witnessed the distresses of Mary, the 
most beautiful queen of France, and the most unfortunate 
of the queens of Britain ; and in the halls where fortune 
for a brief period had permitted to Charles Edward, when 
contending on the principle of legitimacy, with the aid of 
1 Cap. L 180, gallant people, for the throne of his fathers, the splen- 
190- ’ dours of royal elevation and the enjoymunt of chivalrous 

devotion.i 

But, how unwarlike soever the dispositions of the 
gg Bourbon princes might be, and seriously as they might 
First m*ea- prefer the pacific retreats of Hartwell and Holyrood to 
the^Royaiists ®ares and the honours of royalty, the time at length 
in France, arrived when it was no longer possible for them to re- 
main in privacy ; and when, willing or unwilling, they 
were of necessity forced into action. The approach of 

* **If the chief of the Bourbon family consents to live amongst us in a 
maimer suitable to his actual situation, he will find a secure and honourable 
a^ium : but we are too well aware of the necessity of securing for the war in 
which we are engaged the unanimous support of the English people, to do any 
thing that might endanger the popularity which has hitherto attended the war. 

By recognising Louis XVIII. as king, we should only offer a favourable occasion 
to the enemies of the government, to accuse it of hitroducing foreign interests 
into a war, of which the object is purely British security.*’— Cabinet Minute, 
August 27, 1808 : given in Capsfiouk, i 195. 
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the Allied amiies to the Rhine, ^ the passage of that river, chap. 
and successful invasion of the eastern departments, the 
establisliment of Wellington in the southern states of 
France, both roused into activity the dormant flame of 
loyalty in the provinces, and loudly called for the appear- 
ance of one or more princes of the royal blood on the soil 
of the monarchy, to combine the scattered efforts of its 
adherents, and assert the pretensions of the exiled family 
to the throne. Moreau had been looked to by them as a 
second Pichegru ; proclamations were prepared to be 
addressed by him to Napoleon’s soldiers: his death 
was regarded at Hartwell as the greatest calamity 
which had been sustained by the regal cause since the 
execution of Louis XVI. At the moment when the Allied 
armies crossed the Rhine, Louis XVIII. addressed a pro- 
clamation to the Senate, calling on them to co-operate 
with him in overturning the tyranny of Napoleon ; and 
circulated widely a secret address among all persons in 
authority whose dispositions were thought to be favour- 
able — a letter in which, like a man who knew the cha- 
racter of the persons with whom he had to deal, bespoke i. 249,* 26^ 
little of honour or loyalty, but much of titles, dignities, 
and oflSces to be preserved, and injuries forgotten.^ * 

Application was at the same time made to the British 
government, for the Bourbon princes to bo permitted to 
join the different armies on the French territory ; and 
the cabinet of Sf James’s, after much deliberation, pro- Bour^n*^ 
ceeding from a desire to do nothing which might indicate 
a disposition to coerce the wishes of the French people in 
the choice of their government, granted them permission 
to go, but as simple volunteers only. The current of 
events, however, ran too strongly to be arrested by these 
prudential measures, how judicious soever they may have 


* ** The Kihg, availing himself of eveiy opportunity of making known to hia 
subjects the sentiments with which he is animated, has charged me to give, in hia 

name, to all the assurances which he can desire. His majesty is well aware 

how much has in his power, not only as regards endeavouring to shake off 

the yoke which oppresses him, but in seconding one day, by his intelligence, the 
authority destined to repair such a multitude of evils. The promises of the King 
are nothing but the consequences of the engagements he has undertaken in the 
face of Europe, which are— to forget the errors of his subjects, to recompense 
services, stifle resentments, legitimatise rank, consolidate fortunes; to bring 
about, in ^ort, nothing but an easy transition from present calamities and 
alarms, to future tranquillity and happiness." — Lb Comtk Blacas. Hartwell, 
1st December 1813.— See Capbfioub, Hitt, de la Restauration, i. 260. 
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CHAP. been. The princes set out under this permission, restricted 
Lxxxv . jjg rpljg Comte d’ Artois left Holyrood-house, and 

1814. landed at Rotterdam on the 2d of February ; from whence 
Feb. 2 . j^o proceeded towards the headquarters of the Allied 
armies, by Bfi-lo, Vesoul, and Langres; the Due d’Aiigou- 
Idnie embarked for Spain, to join Wellington in the 
south of France, to bo in readiness to take advantage 
1 Ca Hist royalist movements that might occur in that 

de i^iiestau- quarter ; while the Due de Berri set sail for Jersey, to be 
S3.*^"hLuch! in c^se of the outbreak of a royalist insurrection, 

i. 40-54. which was thought to be in preparation in Brittany 
and La Vendee. 

It was at this critical moment that the Allied monarchs 
yj entered Troyes, and for the first time were brought in 
Interview of contact with the royalists of France. In common with 
aii ifs Other provinces, the few remaining adherents of 
A^exander^ the ancient regime had received a great impulse in that 
city, which was the residence of the principal royalist 
families of the east of France, from the rapid progress of 
the Allied arms. The retreat of Napoleon towards Paris 
after the disastrous battle of La Rothi^re, seemed cer- 
tainly to presage his approaching hill. Several gentle- 
men attached to the old family having resolved to 
commence the movement, assumed the white cockade 
after the Allies entered Troyes, and earnestly solicited 
an interview with the Emperor Alexander, which was at 
Feb. 11 . length granted. The Marquis of Widranges and M. Goualt 
were the persons who spoke on the occasion : they had 
suspended on their breasts the cross of St Louis and white 
cockade, the wearing of which was forbidden in the 
empire under pain of death. ‘‘We entreat your Majesty,” 
said they, “in the name of all the respectkble inhabitants 
of Troyes, to accept with favour the wish which we form 
for the re-establishment of the royal house of Bourbon on 
the throne of France.” “ Gentlemen,” replied Alexander, 
“ I receive you with pleasure ; I wish well to your cause, 
but I fear your proceedings are rather premature. The 
chances of war are uncertain, and I should be grieved to 
see brave men like you compromised or sacrificed. We 
do not come ourselves to give a king to Franco; we desire 
to know its wishes, and to leave it to declare itself.” 
“ But it will never declare itself as long as it is under the 
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knife,” replied the Marquis ; " never as long as Buona- 
parte shall be in authority in France -will Europe be 
tranquil.” "It is for that very reason,” replied the 
Czar, " that the first thing we must think of is to beat 
him — to beat him — to beat him.” Alexander's humane 
prudence would appear to have been inspired by the 
spirit of foresight on this occasion ; for the day on which 
this conversation occurred at Troyes was the very one 
which was marked by the catastrophe at Champaubert. 
The Marquis Widranges, disappointed in his hopes of 
obtaining a declaration in favour of the Bourbons from 
the Allied sovereigns, went on to BMe, where he joined 
the Comte d’ Artois, while M. Goualt, unhappily for him- 
self, remained at Troyes. At the same time a person 
styling himself St Vincent, but who in reality was the 
Marquis de Vitrolles, one of the most devoted adherents 
of the ancient dynasty, arrived at the Allied headquarters, 
bearing credentials, setting forth that he was entirely 
worthy of confidence, from persons high in authority in 
Paris, and entreating the monarchs to advance rapidly to 
the capital. But the issue was still too doubtful in the 
theatre of arms, and the divisions of the diplomatists 
too wide in the cabinet, to permit of any decided step 
being yet taken by the Allied sovereigns in favour of the 
royalist party 

While the cause of the restoration in France was thus 
rather adjourned than damped, by the prudent ambiguity 
of the monarchs at Troyes, operations of a tardy and 
indecisive character, but still attended with important 
effects, had taken place on the part of the grand army, 
on the banks of the Seine. Instead of pushing military 
operations with vigour, and following closely the army 
of Napoleon down the Seine, Schwartzenberg, acting 
under the directions of his cabinet, which was desirous 
above all things to gain time, and avoid precipitating 
matters against Napoleon till the throne was at all events 
secured for his descendants, put the main body of his 
army into cantonments, contenting himself with sending 
forward the corps of Wittgenstein and Wrede to follow 
on the traces of the retreating French. From Troyes to 
Paris, one road goes by Sens, Montargis, Nemours, and 
Fontainbleau, by the left bank of the Seine the whole 
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CHAP. way. But Napoleon having retired by the right bank, or 
Lxxxv . eastern side of that river, it was necessary for the pursuing 
181^ army, if it proposed to maintain its wings abreast on both 
banks, and keep on the trace of the retreating army, to 
force the passage of the Seine at Nogen t, Bray, or Monte- 
reau, the only points below Troyes on the road towards 
Paris where there are stone bridges capable of affording a 
secure passage to artillery. All these bridges were in 
possession of the French, and strongly guarded ; Oudinot 
and Victor lay on the opposite bank, after the departure 

1 Dan. 94 , 95 . of Napoleon, with twenty-two thousand men ; — a body 

Burgh however, fast being increased by conscripts 

123, 124. * hurried up from Paris. But such was the superiority of 
m* piotho’t^o Allied forces, that these inconsiderable bodies of 
iii. 213, 214. men could not have stood a day before them, if they 
had pressed on in good earnest for the French capital.^ 

At length, having allowed his troops to repose four 
yg days around Troyes, to the infinite annoyance of Alex- 
Advance of ander, who burned with anxiety to push the war with 
Montereau? vigour, Schwartzcnborg, on the 11th, gathered up his 
Feb. 11. gigantic array, and put his columns in motion to follow 
up the enemy. The Prince of Wiirtemberg took Sens by 
assault after a sharp conflict ; and on the same day 
General Hardegg, with the vanguard of Wrede’s corps, 
attacked the rear of the enemy near Romilly, and drove 
them into Nogent, which was stormed, after a most gallant 
resistance, by General Bourmont, and evacuated next 
day, after the bridge over the Seine had been destroyed. 
Feb. 12. prisoners made in these conflicts having given the 

important information that Napoleon, with the main 
body of his forces, had diverged towards Sezanne, in the 
direction of Blucher’s army, and that an inconsiderable 
cordon of troops alone remained in his front, Schwartzen- 
berg resolved to act with more vigour. He accordingly, 
Feb. 13. crossed the corps of the Prince-Royal of Wiir- 

2 Beauch. i. temberg and General Bianchi (who had succeeded Prince 

Burgb?i*38. Colloredo in the command of his corps, the prince 
1^” Koch disabled by a wound on the 6th) over 

1.2^,289.* the Seine at Bray and Pont-sur-Sfeine, and moved 
cironnir Provins and Montereau. The establishment 

331, 333. of these powerful corps in that quarter, where there was 

no force of any magnitude to oppose them, led to the 
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most important results, and showed how speedily the chap. 
war, at this period, might have been terminated by a ^^xxv . 
vigorous and concerted movement of the whole Allied 1814. 
forces. 

Moret was occupied next day ; Nemours was taken by 
Platoff, with a whole battalion : Seslavin, with his light 
horse, made himself master of Montargis, and pushed on AndFontain. 
his advanced posts to the gates of Orleans. The palace 
and forest of Fontaiubleau fell into tho bands of the 
Cossacks : Auxerre was carried by assault, and its jgarri- 
son, which endeavoured to cut its way through the 
attacking force, put to the sword. The whole plain 
between the Seine and the Loire was inundated with the 
enemy’s light troops, which already showed themselves 
beyond Fontaiubleau on tho road to the capital. Mon- 
tereau was strongly occupied by the Austrians, while 
Schwartzenberg’s headquarters were advanced to Nogen t, 
between which and Bray the immense reserves of the 
Allied grand army were placed. Paris was in conster- 
nation : already the reserve parks and heavy baggage of 
Victor had reached Charenton, within a few miles of its 
gates ; the peasants of tho plain of La Brie, flying to 
the capital, reported that uncouth hordes with long i Koch, i. 
beards, armed with lances, cut down trees on the sides of j 
the highways, and roasted oxen and sheep whole, over fires 294, .m ' 
kindled with their wood, whicli they devoured half raw. 
Meanwhile, fame, magnifying the approaching danger, y 
already announced that two hundred thousand Tartars iv. s, § 121. ’ 
and Calmucks were approaching to sack and lay waste 
the metropolis of science and the arts.^ 

Such was tho alarming state of affairs to tlio south of 
the capital, when Napoleon, at tho head of his indefati- 
gable guards and cuirassiers, came across to tho valley of Junction of 
the Seine, by Guignes, through the forest of Brie. Tho NapoS^^ 
advanced guard of this array found tho roads covered 
with waggons converging from all quarters towards the Feb. w. ^ ’ 
capital, filled with the trembling inhabitants, who were 
flying before the Cossacks. Instantly the living loads 
were disburdened ; the waggons filled with the soldiers, 
or laid aside, and their horses harnessed to the guns ; and 
every horse and man that could be pressed from the 
adjacent villages, attached to the vehicles to hurry them 
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Lxxl^ forward. It was full time. The plain of La Brie was 

* covered with fire and smoke ; the retiring columns under 

1814. Yictor and Oudinot, severely pressed by the enemy, were 
straining every nerve to preserve the cross road to Cha- 
lons, by which Napoleon had promised to arrive. But so 
great was the superiority of the enemy, that it was 
doubtful whether they could maintain their ground for 
another hour, in which event the junction of the two 
armies would have been rendered impossible. No sooner, 
however, were the well-known standards of the cuiras- 
siers seen, than a loud shout announced the arrival of 
the Emperor ; cries of Five VEmpereur ran, like an 
electric shock, along the line ; the retreat was stopped at 
all points ; already the retiring columns were preparing 
to turn on their pursuers: while the Allies, sensible, 
from the change, of the presence of Napoleon, instantly 
became as cautious and circumspect as they had recently 
before been confident and audacious. Wearied with their 
los^'^barf * unexampled exertions, the troops were halted where they 
148! Lab.* ii. had thus checked the advance of the enemy; soon the 
Koch, iV 300, soldiers sank to sleep on ^he very ground where they stood, 
305. and the headquarters of the Emperor were established 
in the village of Guignes, where he passed the night.^ 

In the course of the night, and early on the following 
70^ morning, large reinforcements joined the French head- 
Advance of quarters from the army of Spain. The arrival of these 
and^combat bronzcd Veterans, upon whose steadiness perfect reliance 
i^b.^^ij.*** could be placed, and the successive coming up of the 
corps which had inflicted such wounds on the army of 
Silesia, enabled the Emperor, on the following morning, 
to resume the ofifensive at the head of fifty-five thousand 
men. Orders were given to the troops to collect bread 
for three days’ march ; the knowledge that they were 
about to attack the enemy under the direction of Napo- 
leon, coupled with their marvellous successes over the 
army of Silesia, had restored all their wonted enthusiasm 
to the soldiers. They marched as to assured victory. By 
daybreak the forward movement commenced at all points. 
Oudinot, supported by Kellerman’s dragoons, pressed on 
the retiring columns of Wittgenstein, in the direction of 
Nogent ; Macdonald advanced towards Bray ; Gerard 
pushed the Bavarians with the utmost vigour back on 
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Villeneuve le Comte, and Donnemarie ; while Victor chap. 
was despatched towards Montereau, with orders to make I'Xxxv. 
himself master of its important bridge over the Seine 1814. 
that very night. Count Pahlen, who was at Mormant 
with Wittgenstein’s advanced guard, consisting of three 
thousand infantry and eighteen hundred horse, was now 
in a most hazardous situation ; for he was well aware he 
would be the first victim of the French Emperor’s furious 1 Dan. I60, 
attack, and yet his orders were to remain where he was, 
as the arrival of Napoleon on the Seine had never been i-ab. i. 218, 
contemplated. In this extremity he remained all night 104. vami. 
under arms, resolved to resist to the last extremity. 

Shortly after daybreak the tempest was upon him, and chron. ii. 
he began slowly, and in the best order, to retreat towards 
Nangis, the infantry in squares, with the horse and some 211. 
weak regiments of Cossacks and a few guns to protect the 
flanks and rear.^ 

For two hours the retreat was conducted with perfect 
regularity, notwithstanding the incessant fire of the 77. 
French horse artillery, and attacks of their cavalry : but 
at length the assaults became more frequent, and the 
veteran cuirassiers under Milhaud, who had just come up 
from Spain, burning with desire to restore the lustre of 
their arms, charged on three sides at once with such 
vehemence, that the cavalry were entirely routed, the 
guns taken, and the infantry broken. The defeat was 
now irretrievable. So complete was the disorder that 
Wittgenstein himself, who came up with reinforcements, 
was swept away by the torrent, and narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. Eleven guns and forty caissons 
were captured, and two thousand one hundred men made 
prisoners, besides nine hundred who fell on the field of 
battle. So complete was the destruction of some of the 
Russian regiments, that that of Silenguinsk alone, which 
was not broken till after it had gallantly repulsed repeated 
charges of cavalry, lost one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-nine men ; and it, with that of Revel, which 
suffered nearly as much, ceased to exist, and were marked 
in the muster-rolls as “ sent to Plotsk to be recruited.” 

Yet, though deeply affected by such a chasm in his devoted 
followers, Alexander retained no rancour towards Pahlen ; 
and seeing him, for the first time after the combat, at 
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CHAP, the barrier of Paris said to him — “ You think I am angry 
Lxxxv. j know you were not in fault.” The 

1814. . field of battle presented a striking proof of the profound 
and wide-spread excitement which this terrible contest 
1 vaud. I. had awakened throughout the world ; for it showed the 
bodies of the hardy steeds of Tartary, and the fiery 
313. Juab. L coursers of Andalusia, which had fallen in combat under 
Hail 162, the walls of Paris. It seemed to realise, after the lapse 
^osseChron ^ thousand years, that fabled conflict of the Saracens and 
ii. 330, 331. * Christians around that capital, in the time of Charlemagne^ 
to which the genius of Ariosto has given immortality.^ 
While this bloody combat was occurring under the* 
yg eye of Napoleon on the left, the Bavarians in the centre 
Pursuit of rapidly retreated from their position at Villeneuve le 
ansfo^the Comte ; and such was the fatigue of the cavalry of the 
Montereau. Guard, who were intrusted with their pursuit, 

Feb. 17. that they were unable to follow them. Oudinot, how- 
ever, and Macdonald, pressed vigorously on Ilardegg’s 
corps, which also fell back, and took many prisoners and 
a largo quantity of baggage. Victor, following up the 
Bavarians, came upon the division posted on the heights 
of Valjouan. They were immediately attacked in the 
most vigorous manner in front by General Gerard, and in 
rear by Bordesoult, and soon broken. Nothing but the 
failure of General L’lleritier, who neglected to charge 
the fugitives, as he might have done, when first thrown 
into disorder, preserved the Bavarian division from total 
ruin : as it was, they only made their escape in the 
greatest disorder, and after sustaining a very considerable 
loss. Such, however, was the exhaustion of Victor’s 
troops, from the excessive fatigue which they had lately 
undergone, that he was unable to follow out his directions, 
by making himself master of the town and bridge of 
Montereau ; in consequence of which the Bavarians, who 
had rallied under the protection of some squadrons of 
a Vaud. L Schwartzenberg’s hulans, effected their retreat across the 
Seine at that place, though weakened by the loss of two 
318. piotho’, thousand five hundred men. The enemy occupied in 
Burgh.’ Hi’ ^^wn of Montereau, and the castle of Surville, 

erador^iv Commanded the bridge. Their troops consisted of 

8,121. * ’ two Austrian divisions under Bianchi, and the Wiirtem- 
burghers, in all about eighteen thousand men.2 
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When Schwartzenberg was made acquainted, which chap. 
he was on the evening of the 17th, with these disasters ^xxxv . 
which had befallen the two corps of Wittgenstein and I8i4. 
Wrede, which had been pushed across the Seine, 
immediately summoned a council of war, which was propose an 
attended by the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 

It was evident to all that the misfortunes had been 
ow'ing to the separation of the army of Silesia from the 
grand army ; it was resolved, therefore, as soon as pos- 
sible, to reunite them in the direction of Troyes, and give 
battle in front of that town. For this purpose orders 
were given to fall back at all points, while Blucher was 
directed, as soon as his troops were in a condition to 
resume offensive operations, to incline to his left, so as to 
facilitate the proposed junction. At the same period, 
principally to gain time, a flag of truce was despatched 
from the Allied headquarters to Napoleon, to say that 
they were surprised at the offensive movement made by 
the French army, as they had agreed to the terms of , Burgh. 143 . 
peace proposed by Caulaincourt at Chatillon, and had 
given orders to their plenipotentiaries to sign the preli- Fain/ibs. 
minaries accordingly, and they proposed in consequence 
an immediate suspension of hostilities.^ 

Colonel Par, who bore the flag of truce from the Allied 
headquarters, arrived at those of Napoleon late on the ^ 
night of the 17th. The circumstance of the Allies pro- Napoleon 
posing terms of accommodation after these defeats, coupled Jl^arids at 
•with the ffict of a letter having been written by the 
Empress Mario Louise to her father, determined him to negotiate ^ 
seize the opportunity of opening a communication directly 
with the Emperor Francis. The Council of State which 
had assembled at Paris to deliberate on the terms 
offered at Chatillon, to bo immediately considered, had 
been, with the exception of one member, unanimously of 
opinion that they should be accepted. Napoleon, how- 
ever, had always determined in his own mind to make 
the negotiation entirely dependent on the progress of 
military events ; and he, accordingly, gave the strongest 
injunctions to Caulaincourt, however near he might 
come to the point, to avoid committing himself to any 
treaty without his special authority. The successes at 
Champaubert, Montmirail, and Vauchamps, had entirely 
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t CHAP, confirmed him in these ideas ; and the very night the first 
XXX XV . advantage was gained, as already mentioned, he had 
1814 . written to Caulaincourt to try and gain time, and, above 
all things, to sign nothing^ His recent successes still 
further elevated his hopes, and he addressed a letter from 
Nangis to the Emperor of Austria on the same night, 
stating that he was extremely anxious to enter into a 
negotiation ; but that, after the brilliant victories ho 
had gained, he now looked for more favourable terms 
than had been proposed at Chatillon. At the same time 
he wrote to Caulaincourt, that the carte blanche he had 
formerly received was merely to save Paris, which ap- 
peared to be endangered after the battle of La Rothi^re ; 
but that great successes had since been gained ; that the 
necessity no longer existed ; and, in consequence, his 
1 Fain, 94, extraordinary powers were recalled^ and henceforth the 
HurgiK U4. negotiation should pursue its ordinary course. Having 
^ resolved to delay for some days closing with 

333, 334.’ the Allied advances towards an armistice, and to follow 
up with the utmost vigour the tide of success which was 
now setting in in his favour.^ 

Situated twenty leagues to the south of Paris, at the 
^ confluence of the Seine and the Yonne, the town of 

ofMontereau.Montereau presents one of the most agreeable objects m 
France to the gaze of the traveller. The part which lies 
on the left bank of the Yonne, which is the most con- 
siderable, is joined to the right bank by a bridge of stone. 
Another bridge, famous for having been the scene of 
the murder of the Duke of Burgundy in 1419, unites the 
opposite banks of the Seine. These two rivers, which unite 
at Montcreau, with the numerous barks which carry on 
their active navigation, give the town a gay and joyous 
aspect, which is increased by the smiling appearance of 
ob^rvSn. vineyards and meadows adjoining it on the south 
Beauch. i. and east, and the country-houses and villas glittering 
Cap. Hist, de around it in the sun. The traveller who approaches from 
the side of Paris, involuntarily halts on the summit of 
Koch,' i. 320, the heights of Surville, which overhang the town on the 
Die northern bank, to gaze on the lovely scene which lies, 
chrOT ii spread out like a map, beneath his feet he would do well 
.^34, 336.’ to remember that there, beside the little cross adjacent 
to the chateau, stood Napoleon during one of the last 
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of his many victories. On the evening of the 18th the chap. 
French troops assembled in imposing masses on these i ^xxxv , 
heights, which completely commanded the bridges and i8i4. 
town beneath ; the artillery of the Guard was placed on 
either side of the road near the cross, and the Emperor 
took his station in person amidst the guns, to direct 
their fire, for the enemy still held the town. They had 
strongly barricaded the bridges, and every thing presaged 
a bloody conflict. 

It was not, however, till late in the day, and after a 
severe conflict, that these important heights fell into the 
hands of the French troops. Bianchi, fully sensible of Battle of 
their importance, had during the night occupied them pebl^igr^' 
in force with the troops of Wiirtemberg, strongly sup- 
ported by artillery; and Victor, who in the morning 
commenced the attack on the position, was repulsed, and 
his son-in-law, the bravo General Chateau, killed, when 
in person leading on the grenadiers to the assault. 

Gerard was upon this directed to supersede Victor in the 
command of his corps, and immediately advanced to the 
attack. Undismayed by the fire of forty pieces of 
artillery, which the German batteries poured upon him 
from the heights of Surville, he bravely and repeatedly 
led his troops almost to the very mouth of the guns. But 
it was in vain : the undaunted cannoniers made good the 
post assigned to them ; noon was far past, and evening 
at that inclement season was fast approaching, while 
still the heights were in the hands of the enemy. Then 
Napoleon came up with the artillery and cavalry of the 
Guard, at the gallop, and, desirous of profiting by tho 
few hours of daylight which still remained, he instantly 
brought forward forty pieces of the reserve artillery, and 
disposed his redoubtable Old Guard and cuirassiers to aid 
the renewed attack of Gerard with all their forces. 

Thirty thousand men, supported by sixty pieces 
cannon, now inarched fiercely forward, under the very piotho, lu. 
eye of the Emperor, amidst cries of Five rJEmpereurl 
Despairing of maintaining his post, which was only 
defended by twelve thousand combatants, against such iii/*2i6.^ij?e 
an accumulation of forces, the Prince of Wiirtemberg ^ 
drew his men off towards the bridge in his rear at 340. 
first in good order, and presenting an undaunted front 
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CHAP, to the imperial cavalry, which now thundered in close 
Lxxxv . \yy (jegrccs, as they descended the southern 

and steeper face of the heights towards the bridges, and 
got entangled in the hollow way through which the 
road passes to them, they fell into confusion ; and 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, breaking their array, 
rushed headlong to the only issue by which they could 
hope for escape from the bloody sabres of the cuirassiers. 

The Prince-Royal of Wiirtemberg, however, at this 
gg dreadful moment exerted himself with equal skill and 
Defeat of the resolution to Stem the torrent. He was at one time 
nearly enveloped by the French cavalry on the bridge, 
the fighting with his own hand, to gain time for the troops 
to cross over ; and by the vigour which he displayed, and 
the noble example which he set, he succeeded in enabling 
the greater part of them to get in safety to the other side, 
where they were received by Bianchi with his hitherto 
untouched Austrian divisions. Meanwhile, Napoleon 
had established himself with the artillery of the Guard 
on the now abandoned heights of Surville, and soon 
sixty pieces of cannon opened a close and concentric 
discharge on the dense masses which were crowding 
over the bridge. Such was the eagerness of the Em- 
peror, that he resumed, after twenty years’ cessation, 
his old occupation as a gunner ; and, as at the siege of 
Toulon in 1793, himself levelled and pointed a cannon. 
Meanwhile, the Austrian batteries below, on the opposite 
bank, replied with vigour to the fire of the French pieces ; 
and the old cannoniers of the Imperial Guard, hearing the 
whistle of the balls above their heads, besought the 
Emperor to retire from the front, to a situation of less 
danger. “ Courage, my friends,” he replied ; “ the bullet 
which is to kill me is not yet cast.” Protected by the 
1 Buixh. such a powerful artillery on the heights above 

m”*Fiotho mere discharges of which shivered the win- 

iii. 216 . * dows of the neighbouring chateau of Surville to pieces, 

m*BeaSh. French chasseurs pressed so rapidly on the last 
i. 316, 317. columns of the Wurtembergers, that there was no time 
chronrS?^ to fire the mines for destroying the bridge the pursuing 
‘^idOTndopf ^^^semen crossed over pell-mell with the fugitives, the 

iv. 127 . ' division of Duhesme rapidly passed after them, and, 

amidst the shouts of the inhabitants, drove the enemy 
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entirely out of Montereau ; the Allies retiring after hav- chap. 
ing destroyed the bridge over the Yonne, which stopped 
the pursuit, in the direction of Sens. 1814 . 

This bloody combat, which was one of the most obsti- 
nately contested of the campai^, and inferior to few ^ 
ever directed by Napoleon in brilliancy and valour, cost Resuita ofthe 
the French three thousand men killed and wounded, 
principally in consequence of the destructive fire oft»«atofthe 
grape, so long kept up by the Wiirtemberg artillery from SSTimy! 
the heights of Surville. But the loss of the enemy was 
as great in killed and wounded, and they had to lament 
in addition above two thousand prisoners, six guns, and 
four standards. “My heart is relieved,” said Napoleon, 
on beholding the flight of the Allies across the bridge: 

“ I have saved the capital of my empire.” Great indeed 
was the moral effect of these repeated successes of the 
Emperor, both upon his own and the Allied armies. It 
restored the prestige of his name, the magic of his 
renown, which the long-continued disasters in Russia 
and Germany had sensibly dimmed. The young con- 
scripts deemed themselves invincible under his direction ; 
the veterans recommenced the stories of Austerlitz and 
Jena. Confounded by such a succession of disasters as 
had befallen their arms in so many different quarters, 
within so short a period, the Allied generals began 
seriously to fear that the star of Napoleon was again in 
the ascendant, and to resume, in the Austrian councils at * 
least, their former dread of his arms. Orders were imme- Fain, 107. 
diately issued to the whole army to retreat to a concen- 
trated position in front of Troyes, where it was proposed 
to join Blucher and give battle ; the Seine was repassed 327? bie ’ 
at all points ; Fontainbleau, Nemours, and Montargis, .j 
were evacuated ; and the Allied host, retiring before the 342,343.* 
enemy, was soon assembled, still above a hundred thou- 
sand strong, between Nogent, Bray, and Troyes.^ 

Wonderful as these successes were, they by no means 
came up to the expectations of the Emperor. His dis- ^ 
content was visible ; his disappointment broke out 011 all 
occasions, and he was in an especial manner misled in his NapoieSi at 
ideas of what might have been effected, by the achieve- generals, 
ments of the troops who fought under his own eyes. 

When in presence of Napoleon, no fatigues could exhaust. 
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no dangers appal, no difficulties impede them; they 
made, without murmuring, almost superhuman exertions. 
But they were by no means either equally confident, or 
equally energetic, under the direction of his lieutenants ; 
and not unfrequently sank under the exhaustion conse- 
quent on the unparalleled activity by which he was now 
striving to make genius supply the want of numbers. He 
could not be brought, however, to comprehend this differ- 
ence. He constantly expected the troops to achieve, under 
all circumstances, as much as he saw they did when ani- 
mated by his own presence ; and never failed to ascribe to 
the weakness or indecision of the officers in command, the 
failure of any enterprise on which he had calculated as 
likely to produce brilliant results. His affairs were now 
so critical, that he could not afford to gain only half 
success ; nothing short of continued victory could extri- 
cate him from the host of enemies by whom ho was 
encircled ; and ho was well aware that even an incon- 
siderable failure in any serious combat might be attended 
by the most calamitous results. A sense of this both 
inflamed his expectations and increased his violence ; the 
most vehement ebullitions of wrath frequently took place 
against officers at the head of their troops ; and even his 
oldest and most esteemed marshals were rendered the 
victims of a disappointment, which was entirely owing 
to his expecting from them more than it was in the power 
of human strength to achieve.' 

Victor was the first victim of these unbounded expec- 
tations and irritable moods of the Emperor. That mar- 
shal, as already noticed, had been ordered to push on to 
Montereau on the evening of the 17th, and doubtless 
great results might have been expected from the seizure 
of that important post and bridge over the Seine, at a 
time when two corps of the Allies, receding before Napo- 
leon’s columns, were still on tjie right bank of the river. 
In truth, however, Victor’s men were so completely worn 
out with fatigue, that they were unequal to the task of 
carrying the position on the night when they arrived 
before it. But such was the Emperor’s wrath at the 
attack not having been made, that he deprived Victor 
of the command of his corps, which he conferred on 
Gerard. Next evening, after the combat at Montereau 
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was over, the unhappy marshal presented himself before chap. 
Napoleon to reclaim against his dismissal. He was re- 
ceived, however, with such a storm of invective, directed 1814. 
not only against himself, but against the duchess, his wife, 
whom Napoleon accused of keeping aloof from the Empress, 
and leaguing w ith the enemies of the court, that it wras 
only by recalling to his recollection the Italian campaigns, 
where they had begun the career of arms together, that 
Victor succeeded so far in appeasing his wrath as to obtain Feb.2o,ik4. 
in lieu of his corps, which had been conferred upon Gerard, 
the command of two divisions of the Guard.^* 

Nor were inferior officers spared by the wrath which 
thus prostrated the marshals of the empire. L’Heritier 
was publicly reproached for having failed to charge at the And of be- 
decisive moment of the combat of Nangis ; Guyot for lie” 
having allowed some pieces of the artillery of the Guard Montbmn. 
to be surprised in bivouac the night before ; General 
Dejean, one of the most distinguished officers of artillery, 
for having permitted the cannon ammunition to run short 
in the hottest of the fire at the heights of Surville ; even 
the heroic Montbrun suffered the most cutting taunts for 
having, without resistance, abandoned the ridges and 
forest of Fontainbleau to the Cossacks. There can be no 
doubt that part of these reproaches were, in some degree, 
well-founded, though others were altogether unjust. But 
the necessity of making any of them public at this critical * Fain, 109. 
juncture was not equally apparent ; and it was evident pelll' 
to all, both that the Emperor’s fatigue and anxiety had 20, 1814. 
fearfully augmented the natural violence of his temper, ^ 

* “ At the conclusion of the conference, in which he had made no impression 
on the Emperor, Victor said that, if he had committed a military fault, he had 
expiated it dearly by the stroke which had cut off his son-in-law, General Cha- 
teau. At the name Napoleon evinced the warmest emotion ; he heard only the 
grief of the marshal, and strongly sympathised with it. Victor, then resuming 
confidence, protested anew that he would not leave the army. * 1 will shoulder 
a musket,’ said he : * Victor has not forgotten his old occupation ; 1 will take 
my place in the Guard. ’ These worui at length disarmed the Emperor. ‘ Well, 

Victor,’ said he, stretching out his hand, * remain with us. I cannot restore to 
you your corps, which I have bestowed on Gerard ; but I give you two divisions 
of the Guard : go now, take the coiiunand of them, and let there be no separation 
betwixt us.’ . . Yet he was so far imbued with his feelings of resentment, 
that in the buUetin dated that day, giving an account of the combat of Monte- 
reau, he said, * General Chateau will die : but he will die at least accompanied 
by the regrets of the whole army — a fate far preferable to that of a soldier who 
has only purchased the prolongation of his existence by surviving his reputation, 
and extinguishing the sentiments which French honour inspires in the circum- 
stances in which we are placed.' "—Fain, Campagne de 1814, 111-113, and 
Moniteur, 20«A Feh. 1814. 
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CHAP, and that the necessities of his situation had made him expect 
and calculate on achievements, both from his officers and 
1814. soldiers, which it was beyond human strength to effect. 

The day after the battle Napoleon remained at Surville, 
gg^ while his advanced guards in all directions followed the 
Napoieon^s^ Allied grand army up the valley of the Seine, towards 
lotringup his Sens, Bray, and Nogent. Conceiving that Schwartzen- 
successes, berg’s retreat was now decidedly pronounced, and being 
well aware of the nervousness of the Austrian generals 
about their lines of communication, he at the same time 
wrote to Marshal Augereau to resume the offensive at 
Lyons, and threaten the rear of the grand army from the 
side of Macon. That marshal’s force, which originally, 
as already mentioned, consisted of twelve thousand men, 
had been considerably augmented by two divisions of 
iron veterans, drawn from Suehet’s army in Catalonia, 
and the levies in Dauphiny and Savoy, which were com- 
manded by Generals Marchand and Serras. These rein- 
forcements had enabled him to assume so threatening an 
attitude at Lyons, that General Bubna, who commanded 
the extreme Austrian left in that quarter, which did not 
muster above fifteen thousand sabres and bayonets, had 
been under the necessity of evacuating the valley of the 
Rhone below the Jura, and concentrating his forces in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva. The communication over 
Mont Cenis with the viceroy’s army in the Italian plains, 
had been re-established, and the course of the Saone to 
Macon was entirely cleared of the enemy. Napoleon 
therefore, indulged sanguine hopes, and not without 
1 Fain, 113, reason, that he would be able, by means of this auxiliary 
224 225 ^ so to Straiten the rear, and cut up the. communi- 

Vaud. i. ,3»i, catioiis of the grand army, that their further stay in 
ni.^*22o,^2*2L’ Franco would bo rendered impossible : already he dreamed 
of fresh conquests beyond the Rhine ; and in his exulta- 
346, 347.* tion more than once said^ — I am nearer Munich than 
the Allies are to Paris.”^ 

But while Napoleon was, not altogether without reason, 
calculating upon these vast results from his successes, and 
looking to the incursions of his lieutenants to threaten 
the flanks and communications of the weightiest of his 
opponents, his own rear was menaced, and a new enemy 
was descending from the north, who in the end came to 
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toll with decisive elFect upon the fortunes of the cam- chap. 
paign. Notwithstanding the reluctance of Bernadotte to i-xxxr. 
prosecute in person the invasion, and the long time ish. 
which he had consumed in the separate contest with 
Denmark in the south of Jutland, the time had now the'crown^ 
arrived when it was no longer possible for him to avoid ^ 
appearing, if not in person, at least by means of his the Rhine, 
generals, on the great theatre of action. The most urgent 
requisition had been made to him by the Emperor Alex- 
ander, to bring his forces into action ; and as the peace with 
Denmark, and the blockade of Davoust in Hamburg by 
Beniiingsen’s powerful army of reserve, forty-five thou- 
sand strong, which had been directed there after the battle 
of Leipsic, left him no longer an excuse, he was obliged, 
however reluctant, to advance towards the Rhine. On 
the 10th of February he arrived at Cologne, from whence, 
two days afterwards, he published a proclamation to the Feb. 12 . 
French people, in which ho vindicated his invasion of his 
native country, by the anxious desire which he felt that it 
should no longer continue, as it had been, the scourge of 
the earth ; and on the ground of the solemn assurance 
which, he declared, he had received from the Allied sove- 
reigns, that they made war on France only to secure the 
independence of other states. Meanwhile Bulow, who 
commanded his advanced guard, had hitherto been unable 
to make any impression on Antwerp, even though aided 
by Sir Thomas Graham and eight thousand English ^ .. 

troops. But he had been more successful at Bois-le-Duc, 108 . ban. * 
which was delivered up to him, with a hundred and fifty Koch ^1*276. 
heavy cannon on its ramparts, by the inhabitants of the Uie Grow 
place. And Winzingerode having received considerable 26‘57m 
reinforcements at Namur, the siege of Antwerp was 
converted into a blockade ; Bulow united the best part of tin,' u. 97 . 
his forces to those of the Russian commander, and both 
together took the road by Avesnes for Laon.^ 

To reach the latter town, it was indispensable, in the 
first instance, to gain possession of the former, as it- 
covered the road by which Laon was to be approached. 

But Chernicheflf, with the Russian advanced guard, 
appeared before Avesnes at daybreak on the 9th February, 
and it surrendered without resistance, with its weak 
garrison of two hundred men. By this capture four 
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CHAP, hundred English and Spanish prisoners, taken during the 

’ Peninsular war, were set at liberty. Napoleon had never 

1814. expected that the Allies would have entered France on 
Advance of ^^1® ®i^®> frontier fortresses were wholly unpro- 

winzinge- yided with the means of making any resistance. Rheims 
and descrip. * Opened its gates the very next day ; and the whole country 
between the Sarre and the Meuse, in the rear, disgusted 
Feb. 10. with the intolerable exactions of the French armies, 

i^eb. 11. received the Allies with open arms. But these easy 

successes led to another of a more difficult and important 
character. Soissons, commanding as it does the only 
bridge in that quarter over the Aisne, and lying on the 
great chaiissee from Laon to Paris, as well as several other 
roads which intersect each other in its centre, is a fortress 


which, in a strategetical point of view, is of the very 
highest importance. It is an old town, adorned by a 
massy Gothic church, and surrounded by antiquated walls, 
which, however, had been armed and repaired, and put 
in a respectable posture of defence. Green and level 
meadows immediately adjoin it on all sides ; but they are 
confined to the vicinity of ,the river, and at the distance 
of half a mile on either side the road ascends the slopes 
of the more elevated plateau, on the summit of which it 
generally runs, and from the brows of which plunging 
shot may be sent by artillery into the town beneath, to 
which the cannon on its ramparts, pointed upwards, 
were little calculated to make an effectual reply. Not- 
1 Personal "w^ithstanding this disadvantage, however, the capture of 
observation, the placo was not likely to be an easy enterprise, as 
? 2 T*Koch, i. Napoleon, sensible of its importance, had intrusted its 
Lab’ ^be brave General Rusca, one of his old com- 

aoi).’ Die ’ panions in arms in the Italian campaigns, who had under 
ciiron. iL bis Command the depot of six regiments of the line, a 

281, 282. thousand National Guards, and a hundred gens-d’armes ; 

in all about four thousand five hundred men.^ 


Braving the resistance which might be expected from 
91 , so determined a character as General Rusca, at the head 
Preparations of SO respectable a force. General Ohemicheff. offered to 
ingof carry it by a coup-de-mmn, and, for this purpose, only 

Soissons. demanded the advanced guard, consisting of four thou- 

sand five hundred men, with eighteen pieces of cannon. 
Though by no means sanguine of success, Winzingerode 
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permitted the attempt to be made, throwing on Cherni- chap. 
cheff the whole responsibility in case of failure — the i-xxxv. 
usual resource of weak men who have to act with resolute i8i4. 
ones. ChernicheflE’ accordingly set out with his small but 
gallant band, and on the descent of the plateau from the 
side of Laon towards the valley of the Aisne, fell in with 
the French advanced guard, two thousand strong, consist- 
ing chiefly of National Guards, which was speedily put to Feb. 12. 
the rout and driven down the slope across the meadows 
into Soissons, with the loss of five hundred men. The 
Russians advanced, after this success, to within cannon- 
shot of the place, but purposely delayed the attack till 
next day, in order to throw the enemy off their guard, 
by leading them to suppose that there were nothing but 
Cossacks and light troops, incapable of attempting an 
assault, before the place. Early on the following morning, 
preparations for storming were made, and Chernicheff 
resolved to direct his principal attack against the tete-^Ur 
ponty and from thence force his way into the town* The 
infantry was directed to advance by the highway from m, vaud. 
Laon, while a detachment of light troops was despatched .©ant 127 
to take possession of a public-house, about ninety yards 
from the walls, to the right of the great road ; and the nfe crosse 
Cossack regiments, each preceded by six pieces of artil- n- 
lery, advanced in a semicircle towards the walls, so as to 203. 
distract the enemy as to the real point where an attack 
was to be mado.^ 

These dispositions, executed with remarkable precision, 
proved entirely successful. The light infantry speedily 92. 
made themselves masters of the public-house, and from its 
roof and windows kept up such a fire on the bridge head, cheff b "a 
that it was abandoned, and the columns of infantry, 
advancing rapidly in pursuit, attempted to carry the gate, 
but were repulsed with loss. While re-forming his men 
for a second assault, signs of sudden disorder were observed 
oil the rampart ; and the Russians, though as yet ignorant 
of the cause, immediately took advantage of it to bring 
two petards up to the gates, which blew them partially 
off their hinges, and the light infantry, quickly running 
up, completed their destruction. The whole body of the 
assailants then rushed in, and pushed on with such 
vigour, that very little further resistance was attempted ; 
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CHAP, three battalions succeeded in making their escape by the 
Lxxxv. gates, on the opposite side towards Compeigne, which 
1814. -were not invested ; but fourteen guns and three thousand 
six hundred men fell into the hands of the victors. The 
277,278. ’ confusion on the rampart had been occasioned by the 
m Va^* death of General Rusca, who was killed by a cannon-ball 
Die GroMe bravely encouraging his men ; and with him all 

chron. ii. presence of mind on the part of the garrison seemed to 

281. 284. extinguished.^ 

The capture of this important strategctical point, which 
Napoleon regarded of such value that he had commenced 
Which is the tracing out of a great intrenched camp, capable of 
thrSiSfam, containing his whole army, in its vicinity, was a severe blow 
and^oc- to him, and would have been immediately attended by the 
French.^ '®most important consequences, were it not for the succes- 
sion of disasters which at this very time were befalling 
the army of Silesia, which rendered it extremely hazar- 
dous for the Russian general to pursue his success any 
further on the road from Laon to Paris. The capture of 
Soissons made Chemicheff acquainted with these impor- 
tant events ; and, at the same time, Winzingerode received 
orders from Blucher to march to Rheims, in order to be 
at hand to form a reserve for his forces, so grievously 
weakened by the bloody campaign of the last three 
weeks. Chemicheff therefore wisely concluded, that to 
retain Soissons would be to expose its garrison to certain 
destruction from the victorious French armies, now at no 
great distance ; and, at the same time, weaken his detach- 
ment to such a degree as to endanger the whole. Ho 
therefore, though with bitter regret, abandoned his bril- 
liant conquest the very day he had made it, and marched 
in the direction of Rheims, where he joined Winzingerode. 
Meanwhile a detachment of Mortier’s troops reoccupied 
Soissons, which was again put in a posture of defence ; 
i 30 ^Ko^’ and Sacken, York, and Langeron joinedi Blucher at 
i. 2^ 277.’ Chalons, where the veteran marshal was indefatigably 
m vaudf’i. in reorganising and concentrating his army. 

success were his efforts attended, and such was 
179 , 180 . the magnitude of the resources still at his disposal, that by 
the 18th February ho had collected forty-five thousand 

283.284. infantry and fourteen thousand cavalry, with which he 
was ready to renew active operations.^ 
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Napoleon, on the second day .after the conflict of Mon- chap. 
tereau, put his army in motion, and ascended the course i-xxxy. 
of the Seine to Bray and Nogent. Every where the Allied i8i4. 
columns retired before him. At the latter town he found 94. 
the most deplorable traces of the ravages of war, and 
decisive marks of the desperate stand which Bourmont, Aiued amiids 
with his devoted rearguard, had made ten days before Troyes! 
against the attacks of the Allies. The walls were pierced 
with cannon-balls: many streets were in ruins: every 
where the traces of conflagration and destruction were to 
be seen. In the midst of these disasters, the Sisters of 
Charity had remained at their post, tending, with heroic 
devotion, in the public hospital, the wounded and sutFer- 
ing alike among their friends and their enemies. During Feb. 20. 
this day’s march good order was preserved in the Allied 
columns, and the artillery and chariots, favoured by a 
clear bright frost, which made the fields every where 
passable, even for the heaviest carriages, were all brought 
off in safety. But on the succeeding days, the usual Feb. 21. 
symptom of disorder and confusion appeared among the 
retreating host. The converging of so many different 
columns and such a multitude of carriages towards one 
highway, necessarily produced great diflSculty ; and the 
Allied troops, long accustomed to victory, loudly murmured 
at a retreat before a force little more than half of their 
own. The resolution, however, of the Allied sovereigns 
to concentrate their forces, and accept battle in front of 
Troyes, had been definitely taken ; Bluclier was already 
in full march across from the banks of the Marne to the 
valley of the Seine to join them ; the retreat was con- 
tinued on the 21st towards Troyes, and on the evening of j 
that day a hundred and forty thousand men were assem- 149 . Fain, 
bled between Mery, Arcis-sur-Aube, and Sommesous, i)an.^i. 57 , 
covering all the approaches to Troyes. Such was the 
vigour with j^hich Blucher reorganized his beaten army, m * ’ 
that he appeared at the rendezvous at Mery with fifty 
thousand men and three hundred pieces of cannon.^ 

Napoleon made no attempt to prevent the junction of 
the grand Allied and Silesian armies. He remained 
several days at Nogent, employed in making a new distri- 
bution of his troops ; and in sending orders to Augereau 
at Lyons, by whom he hoped the decisive blow against 
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the rear of Schwartzenberg would he struck. That gene- 
ral, surprised at the inactivity of the French Emperor, 
made a grand reconnaissance with ten thousand horse on 
the 22d, which brought on a heavy cannonade, but it led 
to nothing decisive. After it was over, the French, 
w;ithout being seriously molested, took up their line of 
battle between Pouy and Les Grez, in sight of the grand 
army, which stood in front of Troyes, stretching on both 
sides of the Seine, from Mongeux on the right to Villacerf 
on the left. A great battle was expected on both sides, 
and each made preparations to receive it. But the spirit 
of the two hosts was widely dilFerent. The recent extra- 
ordinary success of the French had restored all their 
former confidence to the soldiers : their trust in the star 
of the Emperor had returned ; and, though well aware of 
the numerical superiority of their opponents, they had 
witnessed the confusion and precipitance of their retreat, 
and felt assured of victory. On the other hand, the 
Allies were depressed by the little fruit which they had 
derived from so many successes : they were mortified at 
»the defeats they had recently sustained from an army 
not half their number, and felt no confidence in the 
ability or firmness of the Austrian comraander-in-chief, 
at the head of so multifarious an array, to withstand the 
sudden and weighty strokes of Napoleon.^ 

Above all, despondency and vacillation had taken pos- 
session of the generals at headquarters. They were dis- 
mayed at the prospect of a long retreat to the Rhine through 
a hostile population ; and the Austrian officers, in particu- 
lar, felt all their wonted apprehensions at the army of 
Augereau, which report had magnified to forty thousand 
men, falling on their long line of communication towards 
the Jura. The Grand Army,” said they, ‘‘ has lost half 
its numbers by the sword, disease, and wet weather ; the 
country we are now in is ruined ; the s(^rces of our 
supplies are dried up ; and all around us, the inhabitants 
are ready to raise the standard of insurrection. The loss 
of a battle, in such circumstances, would draw after it a 
retreat to the Rhine ; where, in all probability, we should 
be met by the corps of Marshal Augereau, who has forty 
thousand men under his command. It has become indis- 
pensable to secure a retreat to Germany, and wait for rein- 
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forcements from thence, as well to arrest the progress of chap. 

the enemy in the south, before we think of resuming offen- 
sive operations.” In the council of war held at Troyes on 
the 23 d, these opinions prevailed with the majority, as is 
invariably the case where a serious decision is devolved 
upon a body, the smallness of whose numbers throws 
upon each individual a sense of responsibility, without 
the credit of decision. The bolder counsels of the Em- 
peror Alexander, who strongly urged that they should ^ 
resume the offensive, and fight a great battle, were over- les* Burgh, 
ruled. The retreat was accordingly continued all night paUi^nV 
through Troyes, which was abandoned next day ; and, ii9. ’ Die* 
as^ confusion and disorder soon spread to an alarming chrom li. 
extent in the retiring columns, it was deemed advisable 
to offer jVapoleon an armistice, for which purpose Prince 231. 
Wentzel Lichtenstein, one of Schwartzenberg’s officers, 
was despatched to his headquarters.^ 

^fapoleon received the aide-de-camp in the hamlet of 
Chatres, where he had passed the night. He brought, ^ 
along with the proposal for an armistice, an answer from Armwtice of 
the Emperor Francis to the private letter which Napoleon fS® 
had written to him six days before from Nangis — a sure 
proof that the separate interests of Austria were begin- 
ning to disjoint the alliance. This letter contained the 
most conciliatory expressions ; admitted that the plans of 
the Allies had been seriously deranged; and concluded 
with stating, that in the rapidity and force of his strokes, 
the Emperor recognised the former great character of his 
son-in-law. As usual with him, on such occasions, Napo- 
leon entered into a long and confidential conversation 
with Prince Lichtenstein ; and after it had continued a 
considerable time, asked him, whether the reports were 
well founded which were in circulation, as to the inten- 
tion of the Allied sovereigns to dethrone him, and replace 
the Bourbon^ family on the throne of France. Prince 
Lichtenstein warmly repudiated the idea, and assured the 
Emperor that the reports were altogether destitute of 
foundation.^ Napoleon, however, professed himself by no ^^Fain, 122, 
means satisfied with tliese explanations, and protested isi.' ’ 
that the presence of the Due de Berri in Jersey, of the pjj’tjf 
Due d’Angoultoe at AYellington’s headquarters, and, 232. 
above all, of the Comte d’Artois in Switzerland, in the 
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Lxxx v. jiig apprehensions on this head. 

1814. Towards evening the officer was sent back with a 
Tx haughty letter from Berthier to Schwartzenberg, in which 

and line of he Stated that “ the assurances given to your Highness of 
&^?the ^ts being the wish of Austria to bring about a general 
two armies, pacification, had induced the Emperor to accede to the 
proposal.” The plenipotentiaries appointed to conclude 
the armistice, were Count Shuvaloff on the part of Bussia, 
Duca on that of Austria, and Bauch for Prussia ; and 
Lusigny was the place fixed on for the conference. The 
principal conditions were, that the passes of the Vosges 
mountains were to remain in the hands of the Allies ; 
and that the line of demarcation between the two armies 
was to bo the line of the Marne, as far as Chalons, for the 
grand army, and thence along the course of the Vele till 
it joins the Aisne, for that of Silesia. But so confident 
was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, 
that, contrary to the wishes of the Austrians, he would 
1 piotho, ill not consent to a suspension of hostilities while the con- 
167 ?°’ f^rences for an armistice were going on : and Alexander, 
Fain, 122, who was strongly averse to the armistice, took advantage 
iS‘, 167 .*^^’ of this circumstance to direct Winzingerode to pay no 
cSon*^ii^ attention to any intimation he might receive of a suspen- 
430, 4^.' sion of hostilities, till he received a special order from the 
Emperor himself.^ 

It was not without the most vigorous remonstrances on 
. the part both of Blucher and Alexander, that this perilous 
Remon- resolution to retreat was at this period taken by the 

Biucher^^ Allied council. On being informed of the intention of 

against this the Austrian generalissimo to retreat from before Troyes, 
toTetS. l^he old marshal became literally furious ; openly charged 
him with bribery and treachery ; and declared ho would 
on no account retreat with him, but would separate and 
march direct on Paris, in order to compel^ Napoleon to 
give up the pursuit of the grand army, and turn his 
forces against that of Silesia. Alexander, on being 
informed of these intentions, approved of them, but 
directed the field-marshal previously to give the details 
of his plan. Bluchcr immediately, with his own hand, 
wrote out on a torn sheet of paper the following note : — 
“ 1. The retreat of the grand army will cause the whole 
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French nation to take up arms; and the French who chap. 
have declared for the good cause will suflfer. 2. Our 
victorious armies will lose heart. 3. We shall retreat into 
a country where there are no supplies ; and where the 
inhabitants, being forced to give up their last morsel, will 
be reduced to despair. 4. The Emperor of the French will 
recover from the consternation into which he has been 
thrown by our successes, and will, as before, win back the 
confidence of the nation. Most heartily do I thank your 
majesty for the permission you have given me to resume 
the offensive. I flatter myself with the hopes of success, 
if your majesty will give positive orders to Generals 
Winzingerode and Bulow to place themselves under my i pan. 171, 
command. Joined by them, I shall march on Paris, 172 . 
fearing neither Napoleon nor his marshals, if they should 
come to meet me.”^ 

A lamentable catastrophe attended the return of good 
fortune to the cause of Napoleon, and stained if it did not joo. 
disgrace his arms. On the evening of the 23d, the French Reoccupation 
advanced posts appeared before the gates of Troyes, and NapEn,*^^ 
notwithstanding the sort of truce which existed, some o?M.*Gouaiu 
skirmishing took place between the videttes on either 
side. During the night, however, the town was entirely 
evacuated by the Allied troops, and at daybreak on the 
following morning Napoleon entered it, without oppo- 
sition, in the midst of his Guards. The middle and 
poorer classes, who were unanimous in favour of his govern- 
ment, received the Emperor with unbounded enthusiasm, 
although the higher .classes, who were for the most part 
attached to the exiled dynasty, kept aloof. As he 
passed through the streets crowds surrounded him, striv- 
ing to kiss his hand or touch his horse, and with loud 
acclamations saluted him as the saviour of his country. 

The first thing he did was to order the arrest of the Marquis 
de Widranges and M. Goualt. The former had set out 
some time before for Bjlle, and so escaped ; but the latter, 
in spite of all the entreaties of his friends, had persisted 
in remaining in Troyes, being unwilling to leave his wife, 
who could not be moved, and to whom he was tenderly 
attached. He was immediately arrested, brought be- 
fore a military commission, and condemned to death. 

M. Duchatel, with whom the Emperor was lodged, threw 
himself at his feet, and, with M. Goualt’s family, implored 
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CHAP, pardon, reminding him how much a deed of clemency 
Lxxxv , iq lustre of his victory. But the Emperor, 

1814. though often inclined to mercy when the first fit of passion 
was over, on this occasion was inexorable, and the unfor- 
tunate nobleman was left to his fate. At eleven at night 
he was led out, by torchlight, surrounded by gendarmes, 
to the place appointed for public executions ; on his back 
1 Fain 129 brcast was affixed a placard, with the words, 

131. Lab. ii! written in large characters, “Traitor to his country;” 
B^uch?*ii. heroic firmness, without permitting his 

23, 25. eyes to be bandaged, and protesting with his last breath 
his devotion to his king and country .1 
Napoleon had now performed the most extraordinary 
and brilliant military achievements in his long and 
General re- ovcntful career. Recovering his army, by the force of his 
aucceiSon resolution and the energy of his character, from the 
Napoteon^ lowest point of depression, ho had at once arrested the 
course of disaster, after an apparently decisive defeat, 
and struck the most terrible blows against his ad- 
versaries. Suddenly stopping his retreat, crossing the 
country, and falling perpendicularly on the line of march 
of the army of Silesia, he had surprised the Prussian mar- 
shal in a straggling and unguarded situation, where his 
scattered corps fell an easy prey to the superior force 
which was directed against them. At Champaubert, Mont- 
mirail, and Vauchamps, he had inflicted a loss of full 
twenty thousand men on that iron band of veterans, 
without being weakened on his own side by more than a 
fourth part of the number ; while at Nangis and Monte- 
reau he had stopped the advance of the grand army, in- 
flicted on them a loss of fully twelve thousand men, and 
thrown back their victorious standards across the Seine. 
Such was the terror produced by his arms, that irresolu- 
tion and circumspection had succeeded to boldness and 
decision in the Allied councils. The intrepid advice of 
Alexander and Blucher was disregarded ; and a hundred 
and forty thousand of the bravest troops in Europe aban- 
doned the capital of Champagne, retreated ignominiously 
before sixty thousand, and concluded by soliciting an 
armistice from them. When it is recollected that these 
marvellous results were gained by a force which never 
could bring above seventy thousand sabres and bayonets 
into the field, against a host of more than double that 
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number, composed of the veteran soldiers who had saved 
Russia and delivered Germany, and that though thus 
inferior upon the whole, he was always superior at 
the point of attack, it must be admitted that a more bril- 
liant series of military movements is not recorded in his- 
tory ; and that if none other existed to signalise his 
capacity, they alone would be sufficient to render the 
name of Napoleon immortal. To say that they were in 
the end unsuccessful is no impeachment of their merit ; 
if they did not achieve success they deserved it. 

Ne Crains point de succds qui souille ta m^moire , 

7^6 bon et le niauvais sont dgaiix pour tagloire: 

p]t dans un tel dessein le manque de bonheur 

Met en p^ril ta vie et non pas ton honneur.” * 

It must at the same time be observed, that the genius of 
the French Emperor was seconded to the utmost by the 
opposite and contradictory qualities of the two comman- 
ders in-chief of the Allied armies. Blucher, daring, impe- 
tuous, and confident, was hastening on to Paris, with his 
columns so far dissevered, and so incapable of supporting 
each other in case of danger, that they seemed at once to 
invite a flank attack, and defy mutual co-operation ; 
while Schwartzenberg, slow, methodical, and circumspect, 
was alike disqualified to lend him any assistance in case of 
need, or relieve him from the pressure of the enemy by 
the vigour of his own operations. Thus the former was as 
likely to run headlong into hazard as the latter was, by never 
daring, never to win. The extreme anxiety of the one for 
a vigorous advance, exposed him as much to danger, as 
the strong disposition of the other for the favourite Aus- 
trian manoeuvre of a retreat, disabled him from obviating 
it. The great merit of the French Emperor, — and, situated 
as he was, it was of the very highest kind, — consisted in 
his clear appreciation of tlie opposite qualities of these 
two commanders ; in the genius which made him per- 
ceive, that the hardihood of the one would expose him to 
perils, while the circumspection of the other would admit 
of his being almost entirely neglected ; and in the moral 
courage which, refusing to be subdued even by the most 
serious disasters, saw in them only tho germ of false con- 
fidence to his antagonists, and the opportunity of recalling 
victory to the imperial standards for himself. 

♦ CoRNK/LLR, Cinmt Act i. Scene 3. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1814 FROM THE ARMISTICE OF LUSIGNY 
TO THE BATTLE OP LAON. 

Matters had no^ arrived at that point, from the 
moral effect of these successes on the councils of the majo- 
rity of the Allies, that the success of the invasion of France, 
and with it the holding together of the grand alliance, 
hung by a thread. The influence of Alexander, great as 
it was, and strenuously as it had been exerted on the side 
of vigorous measures, was unable singly to stem the tor- 
rent of despondency, or retain the Allied army in that intre- 
pid course, from which alone ultimate salvation to the cause 
of Europe could be hoped. At this crisis, however, he 
received the most vigorous co-operation from the moral 
courage of Lord Castlereagh ; and it was to the com- 
bined firmness of these two great men that the triumph 
of the alliance is beyond all question to be ascribed. On 
the 26th February the Allied sovereigns assembled at the 
house of General Knesebeck, at Bar-sur-Aube, as from 
illness he was unable to leave his apartment, or to attend 
the council elsewhere. Besides the sovereigns, the follow- 
ing persons were present. Prince Volkonsky, Baron Die- 
bitch, Count ^^■esselrode, Princes Schwartzenberg and 
Metternich, Count Radetsky, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Prince Hardenberg. At this council Alexander strongly 
supported, as he had always done, the policy of vigorous 
operations, and openly announced that he would autho- 
rise Blucher to recommence the offensive, notwithstand- 
ing the armistice of Lusigny, which did not extend be- 
yond the grand army, if he could be reinforced by the 
corps of Billow and Winzingerodo,! the former of which 
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was still in Flanders, though on the French frontier, chap. 
while the latter was in the neighbourhood of Laon. Lxxxvi, 

But here a very great, and wliat appeared to the majo- 1814. 
rity of the council an insurmountable difficulty, presented 
itself. These corps belonged to the army of Bernadotte, seriou?’ diffi- 
and took their orders only from him ; that prince had 
not yet passed Liege : a long and tedious negotiation corps of Ber- 
appeared unavoidable before he could be brought to con- guJject 
sent to such a dislocation of the troops hitherto under his *0 orders 
direct command ; his evident and well-known backward- 
ness at co-operating in the invasion of France, rendered it 
certain that he would do every thing in his power to pre- 
vent the transference of the largest and most efficient part 
of his army to so inveterate an enemy of his native country 
as Marshal Blucher ; while at the same time the preca- 
rious situation of the alliance, and the evident hesitation 
of Austria, rendered it a matter of extreme hazard to take ' ^ari of 
any steps which might afford him a pretext for breaking Lord Lon- 
off from it. Yet a decision required to be come to without jujy 6^1839 
an instant’s delay ; for Napoleon had not consented to uan. 173. 
any suspension of military operations during the con- 
ferences .1 

Alexander strongly urged the expedience of withdraw- 
ing the corps of Winzingcrode, Bulow, and Woronzoff, ^ 
from Bernadotte’s command ; but he concurred with Decisive ef- 
Schwartzenberg in holding, that this was impossible witli- caSttereagh's 
out his previous consent, and the majority of the council in- interposition, 
dined to this opinion. Upon this Lord Castlereagh 
inquired of the most experienced officers present, whether, 
in a military point of view, this change was indispensable 
to the success of th 6 proposed operation. They answered 
that it was. Upon this he immediately stated that, in 
that case, the plan must be adopted, and the necessary 
orders given immediately ; that England had a right to 
expect that her allies would not be deterred from a deci- 
sive course by any such difficulties as had been urged ; 
that, if necessary, he would withhold the monthly subsidies 
from the Crown-prince till he consented to the arrange- 
ment ; and that he took upon himself the whole respon- 
sibility of any consequences that might arise, so far as 
regarded that prince. Such was the weight of England 
at that period in the alliance, as the universal paymaster, 
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from his personal character ; and such the cflect of this 
1814. manly course, adopted at the decisive moment, that it 
j prevailed witli the assembly. The requisite orders were 

Ripon to given that very day that ‘‘ the grand army should re- 
Jon- treat to Langres, and there, uniting with the Austrian 
6,1839. ^ reserves, accept battle; and that the army of Silesia 
Sdiwartzen- should forthwith march to tlio Marne, where it was to be 
berg’s Gene- joined by the corps of WinzingerodejBulow, and WoronzofF, 
Feb. 26, aud immediately advance to Pans. It is not going too 
in Bufgi?" assert, that to this resolution, and the moral cou- 

169, 171. rage of the minister who brought it about, the downfal 
of Napoleon is immediately to bo ascribed.^* 

It was not, however, without the utmost difficulty that 
this decisive resolution was adopted by the Allied sove- 
reigns. The majority of the council maintained that it 
would be most advantageous for both armies to retreat. 
Alexander decidedly opposed this opinion ; adding that, 

* As this is a point of the highest importance, the following extract from a 
very interesting letter from the Earl of Ripon, who was confidentially engaged 
with Lord Castlereagh at that period, to the brother of the latter, the present 
Marquis of Londonderry, is subjoined: — “ From Napoleon’s central position, be- 
tween the armies of Blucher and Schwart/.enberg, he was enabled to fall, with 
his main strength, upon each of them singly ; and experience had proved that 
neither of them was separately adequate to withstand his concentrated efforts. 
Blucher’s army was much inferior in number to Schwartzenberg’s, and the 
thing to be done, tlierefore, was to reinfor(!o Bluclier to such an extent as 
might insure tlio success of his movements. But wliere were these reinforce- 
ments to be found ? There was nothing immediately at hand but a body of 
Russians under St Priest, who were on their march to Rheims, to join the corps 
to which they belonged in Biucher’s army ; and they were manifestly insufficient 
for the purpose. But there were two other strong corps, one of Prussians under 
General Bulow, and one of Russians under Winzingerode, who were on their 
march into France from Flanders, and might be brought forward with decisive 
effect They belonged, however, to the army of the Crown-prince of Sweden, 
who had not at that period, 1 think, crossed the Rhine ; they were under his 
orders, and he was very tenacious of his authority over them ; and when it was 
suggested that the only mode of adequately reinforcing Blucher was by placing 
these corps at his disposal without a moment’s delay, the difficulty of inthdraw- 
ing them from Beniadotte’s command, without a previous and probably tedious 
discussion with him, was represented by a great authority as insurmountable. 
Lord Castlereagh was present when this matter was discussed at the council ; 
and the moment he understood that, militarily speaking, the proposed plan was 
indispensable to success, he took his line. He stated, that in that case the plan 
must be adopted, and the necessary orders immediately given ; that England had 
a right to expect that her allies would not be deterred from a decisive course by 
any such difficulties as had been urged, and he boldly took upon himself the 
whole responsibility of any consequences that might arise, as far as regarded the 
Crown-prince of Sweden. His advice prevailed : the battle of Laon was fought 
successfully, and no further efforts of Buonaparte could oppose the march of the 
Allies to Paris, and their triumphant occupation of that city. It is not, then, 
too much to say, that the vigour and energy displayed by Lord Castlereagh at 
this crisis, decided the fate of tlie campaign.”— Loro Ripon to MARquis Lon- 
donderry, July 8, 183.9, given in an Appendix to the Marquis's Letter to Lord 
Brougham in answer to his Strictures on Lord (kuUereagh, pp. 57, 58. 
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rather than do so, he would separate from the grand army, chap. 
with the guards, grenadiers, and Wittgenstein’s corps, and I'XXXvr. 
march with Bluclier on Paris. “I hope,” added he, i8i4. 
turning to the King of Prussia, “that your majesty, like 
a faithful ally, of whose friendship I have had so many campaign 
proofs, will not refuse to accompany me.” “ I will do 
SO with pleasure,” answered that brave prince ; “ I have ^^be. 
long ago placed my troops at your majesty’s disposal.” 

“ But why should you leave me behind you ?” added the 
Bmpefor Francis. But these protestations of the Allied 
sovereigns, how honourable soever to themselves, deter- 
mined nothing : the necessity of the grand army 
retreating was resolutely maintained ; the separation of 
Wittgenstein and the Russians would have sent it head- 174, 175. 
long across the Jura, and probably dissolved the alliance.^ 

It was Lord Castlereagh’s interposition, by providing 
the means of adequately reinforcing Blncher without ^ 
weakening or dislocating the grand army^ which really Great diffi- 
determined the campaign ; and so satisfied was Alexander Silicint was 
of this, that the moment the plan was agreed to, he wrote effected, and 
a note to Blncher with his own hand, in pencil, informing exJSon by* 
him that the corps of Winzingerode and Bulow were 
now placed under his orders, and authorising him to act 
according to his discretion, on the sole condition of observ- 
ing certain rules of military prudence. At the same 
council it was doterniined to form, out of the German and 
Austrian reserves which were about to cross the Jura, 
combined with the corps of Bianchi, a fresh army, to be 
called the army of the south, fifty thousand strong, which 
was to be placed under the direction of Prince Hesse- 
Homburg, and was to inarch on Macon, drive back 
Aug^Jreau, and secure the flank and rear of the grand 
army from insult : while Bernadotte and the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar were to remain in the Low Countries, and 
complete the reduction of Antwerp, and a few other strong 348 . 34 ». 
places which held out for the Emperor in Flanders.^ 

No sooner had this council broken up, than messengers 
were despatched in all directions with the orders which 
had been agreed on at this memorable conference. The 
two armies, so recently united, again separated : the huge 
masses of the grand army slowly retired towards Langres ; 
and Blucher, overjoyed at being liberated from the 
VOL. XVIII. K 
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CHAP, paralysing authority of Schwartzenberg, resumed his 
I XXXVI . towards Chalons and the Marne, followed by the 

1814. great body of the French army, the corps of Oudinot 
of ^-nd Macdonald alone being despatched on the traces of 
tiie grand the grand army. As soon as Blucljer perceived that the 
S^amy of Weight of Napoleon’s force was directed against him, he 
Feb*26 despatched a messenger to inform Schwartzenberg of the 
fact ; the retrograde movement of the grand army, the 
Feb. 27. leading columns of which had passed Chaumont, and 
were rapidly approaching Langres, was stopped ; and pre- 
parations were made for again resuming the offensive, in 
order to relievo the army of Silesia from the dangers 
which threatened it. Meanwhile that gallant host, 
unwearied in combat, and burning with desire to retrieve 
the defeats it had lately received, rapidly descended both 
banks of the Marne. Marmont, obliged to evacuate 
Sezanne, was driven by La Ferte-Gaucher on La Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre, whither Mortier also had retired before the 
advancing corps of Winzingerode. Already the fugitives 
1 Fain 138 appearing at Meaux : Paris was in consternation ; 
ia9. Koch, i and Napoleon, alarmed at the danger of the capital, set 
I)mI .?76 suddenly from Troyes on the morning of the 27th, 

178. with his Guards and cuirassiers, to accumulate his forces 
against his weakened but unconquerable antagonist.^ 
While these military movements, every one of which 
y seemed to involve the fate of Europe, were in pro- 
Openingof gress, negotiations of the most important kind were 
between the Allied powers and the Frencb 
Feb. 4. ■^mperoi •, and a new treaty among tlie ionner bad been 
entered into, which again cemented and placed on a 
secure basis their recently somewhat disjointed alliance. 
It has been already mentioned that, in answer to the 
Allied declaration from Frankfort, and the proposals for 
an accommodation, of which M. do St Aignan was the 
bearer, Napoleon had signified his readiness to treat ; and 
after some delays on both sides, Chatillon was fixed on 
as the place for the conferences, which was declared 
neutral ground, and the congress opened there on the 4th 
February. The great influence of England at this period 
in the alliance, might be seen from the number of pleni- 
potentiaries assigned to her in this memorable assembly : 
they were, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart, and Sir Charles 
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Stewart ,* on the part of Great Britain ; Count Razumoffski chap. 
on that of Russia ; Count Stadion for Austria ; and 
Baron Humboldt on behalf of Prussia. Caulaincourt 
singly sushiincd the onerous duty of upholding, against LwT’m'*’ 
such an array of talent and energy, the declining fortunes 
of Napoleon.^ 

But though both parties professed an anxious desire to 
come to an accommodation, yet their views were so g 
various that it was not difficult to foresee that, as in the Views of the 
preceding year at Prague, the congress would be little 
more than a form, and the sword must in reality determine 
the points in dispute between them. Both proceeded on 
the principle of making the terms which they demanded 
dependent on the aspect of military affairs ; and both, 
in consequence, readily agreed to the congress continuing 
its labours amid the din of the surrounding conflict. 
Alexander from the outset upheld this principle, and 
strenuously maintained that the terms proposed at Frank- 
fort should not be adhered to, after the great successes of 
the campaign, and the conquest of a third of France by 
the Allied forces,, had opened to them new prospects, 
which they could not have entertained before they crossed 
the Rhine. Napoleon, during the first alarm consequent 
on the battle of La Rothi^re, had given Caulaincourt full 
powers to sign any thing which might prevent the occu- 
pation of Paris by the victorious Allies j but no sooner 
had victory returned to his standards at Montmirail aftd 
Champaubert, than he retracted, as already noticed, these a Dan. 2, 14, 
concessions, enjoined his plenipotentmrjr to strive 
delay, as his prospects were daily brightening, and directed 93, 94. 
him, above every thing, to ^‘sign nothing without his 
special authority.”^ 

The vast importance of the congress which was about 
to open, had early impressed upon both the Continental g 
and British cabinets the necessity of sending a minister to The British 
take the principal direction of the negotiations, who might Snd Lord*^ 
wield unfettered the whole powers of the government. 

General Pozzo di Borgo was accordingly sent to London in nipotentiary. 
the close of 1813 to propose this ; and the British govern- 
ment at once acquiesced in the propriety of the plan. Lord 

* Now Marquis of Londonderry. 
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LX XXVI . necessity of corresponding with the 

1814. foreign office in London, were such, tliat it was deemed 
indispensable to send the minister for foreign affairs him- 
self. No one could have been found in any rank better 
qualified than Lord Castlereagh for the task. His high- 
bred manners, conciliatory disposition, and suavity of 
temper, were as much fitted to give him influence in the 
Allied cabinets, as his clearness of intellectual vision, 

1 Lend character, and indomitable moral courage, 

274. Cap. X.* were calculated to add vigour and resolution to their 
Biiih? councils. He received his instructions as to the terms 
161, 164. to which he was to agree from a cabinet council, before 
leaving the British shores.^ 

England had no demands either to recede from or 
augment since the war commenced. Her object through- 
views of out had been, not to force an unpopular dynasty on an 
unwilling people ; not to wrest provinces or cities from 
tiation. Franco, in return for those which she had so liberally 
exacted from all the adjoining states ; not even to make 
her indemnify Great Britain for any part of the enor- 
mous expenses to which she had been put during the 
war: but simply to provide security for the future; to 
establish a barrier alike against the revolutionary propa- 
gandism and military violence of her people ; to compel 
her rulers and armies, whether republican or imperial, 
t6 withdraw within their own territories, and neither 
seek to disturb foreign nations by their principles, nor 
subdue them by their power. For the attainment of 
these objects, she had uniformly maintained that no 
security was so desirable, because none was so likely 
to be effectual, as the restoration of the former line of 
princes, with whom repose was practicable, and to whom 
“conquest” was not, according to Napoleon’s maxim, 
“essential to existence.” But she had never regarded 
that as an indispensable preliminary to an accommoda- 
tion, nor even put it forward on any occasion, from first 
to last, as the basis of a treaty with the existing rulers 
of France. In a word, England had nothing to do but 
to revert to and enforce those principles which she had 
submitted to the cabinet of St Petersburg before the 
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contest began,* which she had announced to Napoleon chap. 
when first seated, flushed with the triumph of Marengo, 
on the consular throne ;t and which had formed the 
basis of the grand alliance projected by Mr Pitt in 1805, 
shortly before the dreadful catastrophe of the Austerlitz 
campaign,! She did so, accordingly ; she demanded 
neither more nor less. 

8o memorable an instance of constancy in adverse, and 
moderation in prosperous fortune, does not occur in the 
whole annals of mankind. We admire the magnanimity 
of the Romans, who refused to treat with Hannibal, when 
encamped within sight of the capitol, till he had first 


* Tlie terms offered to Prance should be, the withdrawing her arms within 
tlie limits of the French territory, the abandoning her conquests, the rescinding 
any acts injurious to the sovereignty or rights of any other nation, and the 
giving, in some unequivocal manner, a pledge of her intention no longer to 
foment troubles, or excite disturbances against foreign governments. In return 
for these stipulations, the different powers of Europe, who should be parties to 
this measure, might enjiage to abandon all measures or views of hostility against 
France, or interference in her internal affairs, and to maintain a correspondence 
and intercourse of amity with the existing powers of that country, with whom 
such a treaty may be concluded, ’’—Lord Orkt^villb, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs^ to the British Ainbassador at St FeUrshurg^ 'i^th Dec. 1792 ; Ante, 
Chap. xiii. § Id. 

t “ The best and most natural pledge of the abandonment by France of those 
gijpintic schemes of ambition, by which the very existence of society in the 
adjoining states has so long been menaced, would Ito the restoration of that line 
of princes, which for so many centuries maintained the French nation in pros- 
perity at home, and consideration and respect abroad. Such an event would 
alone have removed, and will at any time remove, all obstacles in the way of 
negotiation or peace. It would confirm to France the unmolested enmymentof 
its ancient territory : and it would give to all the other nations of Europe, in 
tranquillity and peace, that security which they are now compelled to seek by 
other means. Rut, desirable as such an event must be, both to France and the 
world, it is not to this mode exclusively that his majesty limits the possibility of 
secure and solid paciilcation. Ilis majesty makes no claims to prescribe to 
France what bliould bo the form of her government, or in whose hands she shall 
vest the authority necessiiry for conducting the affairs of a great and powerful 
nation. lie looks only to the security of his own dominions and those of his 
Allies, and to the general safety of Europe. Whenever he shall judge that such 
security can in any manner lie attained, iis r^ulting either from the position of 
the country from whose internal situation the danger has arisen, or from such 
other circumstances, of whatever nature, as may produce the same end, his 
im^esty will eagerly embrace the opportunity to concert with his Allies the means 
of a general pacification.” — Lord Grknvillk to M. Tallkvrand, January 
6, 1800 ; Pari , //tetery, xxxiv. 1199, 1201; and Ante, Chap. xxx. § 

4: “ The views of his ilritannic Majesty and of the Emperor of Russia, in 
bringing about this alliance, are pure and disinterested. Their chief object, in 
regard to the countries which may be conquered from France, is to establish as 
much as possible their ancient rights , and to secure the well-being of their inha- 
bitants ; but in pursuing that object they must not lose sight of the general 
security of Europe, on which indeed that well-being is mainly dependent.” 
Then follows a specification of the disposal to be made of the conquests of 
France, in the event of the alliance succeeding in >vresting them from that 
power ; without a syllable either as to despoiling her of any of the ancient pro- 
vinces of the monarchy, or of interfering in the remotest degree with its intenial 
government— Mr Pitt’s note to the Emperor of Russia, January 11, 1805; 
ScHOELL, Histolre des TraiUs de Paix, vU. 59 ; and Ante, Chap, xzxix. § 49. 
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CHAP, evacuated the territories of the republic ; wo pay a just 
Lxxxvi . heroism of Alexander, who surrendered 

1814. the ancient capital of his empire to the flames, rather 
Their extra Permit it to be sullied by the presence of the spoiler ; 
ordinary we acknowledge the glory which is shed over Spain, by 
the undaunted resolution of her Cortes never to negotiate 
steadiness with Napoleon, even when the remnant of her armies 
iion?f was shut up within the walls of Cadiz. But these were 
conduct. instances of constancy in adverse, not of moderation in pro- 

sperous fortune. To have maintained for twenty years a 
contest, often unaided, with an enemy possessing more 
than double her own resources ; to have neither advanced 
beyond nor receded from her principles during that long 
period ; to have put forward no pretensions in victory 
which she had not maintained in defeat ; to have concluded 


peace with her inveterate enemy when her capital was in 
her power, and her Emperor dethroned, and exacted no 
conditions from the vanquished on wliich she had not 
offered to maintain peace before the contest commenced* 
— this is the glory of England, and of England alone. 

Conformably to these principles, the instructions of 
12 , Lord Castlereagh from the British cabinet contained no 
instructiong projects for tho partition of any part of France as that 
Sereagh from monarchy existed in 1789, prior to the commencement of 
the Revolution, but the most ample provision for the 
establishment of barriers against its future irruption into 
Europe. The reduction of France to its ancient limits ; 


the formation of a federative union in Germany, which 
might secure to the meanest of its states the protection of 
the whole ; the re-establishment of the Swiss confederacy 
under the guarantee of the great powers ; the restoration 
of the lesser states of Italy, intermediate between France 
and Austria, to a state of independence ; tho restoration 
of Spain and Portugal under their ancient sovereigns, and 


♦ ** England will never consent thatFi-ance should arrogate to herself the power 
of annulling at pleasure, under cover of a pretended natural right, of which slie 
makes herself the sole Judge, the political system of Europe, e-tablLshed by 
solemn treaties and guaranteed by the consent of all the powers. She will 
never see with indifference France make herself, either directly or indirectly, 
sovereign of the Low Countri^, or general arbitress of Europe. If France is 
really desirous of maintaining peace and friendship with England, let her 
renounce her views of aggression and aggi andisenient, and confine herself within 
her own territory^ without inmUing other governments, disturbing thdr Iran- 
Millity, or violating their rights. GRKNvaLR to M. Chauvkmn, the 
French Envoy, Fd>. 6 , 1793; State Papers, No, 1 ; Ann. Beg, ; and Ante, ii. 
Chap. iz. { 121. 
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in their former extent; and lastly, the restitution of chap. 
Holland to separate sovereignty, under the family of the J ^xxxvi . 
Stadtholders, with such an addition of territory as might 1814. 
give it the means of maintaining that blessing, — such were 
the instructions of the English cabinet, in regard to the 
general restoration of the balance of power in Europe, in 
so far as France was concerned ; and in these propositions 
all the Allied powers concurred. With a view, however, to 
the especial security of England, two additional provisions 
were insisted upon, regarding which the British cabinet 
was inflexible. The first of these was, that no discussion 
even, derogatory to the British maritime rights, as settled 
by existing treaties, or the general maritime law of 
Europe, should be admitted; the second, that in the 
event of any new arrangements being deemed advisable 
for the future frontiers of Franco, they should not embrace 
Antwerp, Genoa, or Piedmont. The first was justly con- 
sidered essential to the maritime security of England ; 
the second, to the independence of the Italian states, on si^^^b**** 
which side, as no general confederacy was contemplated. Cap. xt m 
the greatest danger might in future be apprehended.^ 

In these instructions, however, two important points 
were purposely left undecided; not because they were 
overlooked, or their importance not fully appreciated. Restoration 
but because their solution was involved in such difficulty, bonsfanT^’ 
and was so dependent on future contingencies, that no difficulties in 
directions previously given could possibly prove applicable invSv^.^’^ 
to every case which might arise during the subsequent 
march of events. These were the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and the future destiny of Poland. 

On the first of these points, the instructions contained 
no specific directions, because it was the intention of 
England, not Jess than of the other Allied powers, not* to 
interfere with the wishes and intentions of the French 
people. Lord Castlereagh, indeed, in conformity with the 
declared purpose of British diplomacy ever since the 
commencement of the war, made no concealment of his 
opinion, either in or out of parliament,* that the best 

* “ Every pacification would be incomplete, if you did not re-establish on the 
throne of France the ancient family of the Bourbons : any peace with Ute man 
who had placed himself at the head of the French nation, could have no other 
final result but to give to Europe fresh subjects of division and alann8»it could 
be neither secure nor durable. Nevertheless, it was impossible to refuse to n^- 
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security for the peace of Europe would be found in the 
restoration of the dispossessed race of princes to the 
French throne ; and “ the ancient race and the ancient 
territory” was often referred to by him, in private conver- 
sation, as offering the only combination which was likely 
to give lasting repose to the world. But it was as little 
his design, as it was that of the British cabinet, to advance 
these views as a preliminary to any, even the most lasting, 
accommodation.^ 

Such a reaction, to have any likelihood of being durable, 
and to avoid exciting the immediate jealousy of Austria 
for the succession of Napoleon’s son, could only be founded 
upon a movement in France itself, and such a manifes- 
tation of opinion within its limits, as might render it 
evident that no chance remained of a continuance of the 
crown in the Buonaparte family. The views of Alex- 
ander were entirely the same at this period, so far as 
regarded the government of France ; and his able diplo- 
matist, General Pozzo di Borgo, when sent to London to 
induce the British government to send Lord Castlereagh 
to the Allied headquarters, thus expressed himself to the 
Comte d’ Artois, who pressed him to explain the ideas of 
the Czar on the subject of the Bourbon family — “My 
lord, every thing has its time ; let us not perplex matters. 
To sovereigns you should never present complicated 
questions. It is with no small difficulty that they have 
been kept united in the grand object of overthrowing 
Buonaparte : as soon as that is done, and the imperial 
rule destroyed, the question of dynasty will present itself; 
and then your illustrious house will spontaneously occur 
to the thoughts of all.”^ 

But though entirely in unison on this momentous 
subject, the cabinets of England and Russia were far 
from being equally agreed as to another subject, which, it 
was foreseen, would speedily present itself for discussion 
on the overthrow of Napoleon — and that was the future 
destiny of Poland. That the old anarchical democracy of , 
that country, with its stormy comitia, liberum vetOy internal 


tiate with him, when invested with power, without doing violence to the opinion 
of Europe, and incurring tiie wiiole responsibility of the continuance of the 
war.”— Lord Castlrbsaoh’s Speech in Parliament, 28fA June 1814 ; Par/. 
JkbaUi,xxm.m, 
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feuds, and external weakness, could not be restored, if the chap. 
slightest regard was felt either for the general balance of 
power in Europe, or the welfare of that gallant but dis- isi*. 
tracted people themselves, was evident to all. But what 
to do with Poland, amid the powerful and now victorious 
monarchies by which it was surrounded, all of whom, it 
might be foreseen, would be anxious to share its spoils, 
was not so apparent. In a private conversation with 
Sir Charles Stewart at this period, the Emperor Alexan- 
der openly announced those views, in regard to the 
annexation of the Grand-duchy of Warsaw to his domi- 
nions, which subsequently occasioned such difficulty at 
the congress of Vienna. He stated that his moral feelings, 
and every principle of justice and right, called upon him 
to use his power to restore such a constitution to Poland 
as would secure the happiness of so noble and great a 
people ; that the abandonment of seven millions of his 
Lithuanian subjects for the attainment of such an object, 
if he had no guarantee for the advantage he was thence 
to derive for Russia, would be more than his imperial 
crown w^as worth ; and that the only way of reconciling 
these objects was, by uniting the Lithuanian provinces 
with the Gmnd-duchy of Warsaw, under such a constitu- 
tional administration as Russia might appoint. He 
communicated at the same time these views to Prince 
Metternich. Thus early did the habitual ambition of 
that great power show itself in the European congress ; ^ 
and so clearly, according to the usual course of human m. 
affiiirs, were future difficulty and embarrassment arising 
out of the very magnitude of present successes.^ 

The instructions of Napoleon to his plenipotentiary, 
Caulaincourt, were of a very different tenor, and such as jg 
sufficiently evinced the unlikelihood that the congress Napoleon’s 
would terminate in any permanent accommodation. S^^Sain- 
“It appears doubtful,” said he, ‘‘whether the Allies really 
wish a peace ; I desire it, but it must be solid and 
honourable. France, without its natural limits, without 
Ostend, without Antwerp, w’ould be no longer on a level 
with the other powers of Europe. England, and all the 
other Allied powers, have recognised at Frankfort the 
principle of giving France her natural boundaries. The 
conquests of France within the Rhino and the Alps can 
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CHIP, never compensate what Austria, Russia, and Prussia have 
Lxxxvi . acquired in Finland, in Poland, or what England has 
181^ seized in India. The policy of England, the hatred of 
the Emperor of Russia, will carry away Austria. I have 
accepted the basis announced at Frankfort ; but it is 
probable by this time the Allies have other ideas. Their 
negotiations are but a mask. The moment that they 
declared the negotiations subject to the influence of 
military events, it became impossible to foresee their 
probable issue. You must hear and observe every thing. 
You must endeavour to discover the views of the Allies, 
and make me acquainted with them, day by day, in order 
that I may be in a situation to give you more precise 
instructions than I can give at present. To reduce France 
to its ancient limits is to degrade it. They are deceived if 
they suppose that the misfortunes of war will make the 
nation desire such a peace : there is not a French heart 
which would not feel its disgrace before the end of six 
months, and which would not make it an eternal subject 
of opprobrium to the government which should be base 
enough to sign it. Italy is untouched, the Viceroy has a 
fine army : in a few days I shall have assembled a force 
adequate to fight several battles, even before the arrival of 
the troops from Spain. If the nation second me, the 
enemy is marching to his ruin ; if fortune betrays me, 
my part is taken : I will not retain the throne. I will 
neither degrade the nation nor myself, by subscribing 
debasing conditions. Try and discover what are Metter- 
nich’s ideas. It is not the interest of Austria to push 
matters to extremity : yet a step, and the lead will escape 
her. In this state of affairs, there is nothing to prescribe 
1 Napoleon yourself, in the first instance, to hearing 

to cauLain- every thing, and inform me of what goes on. I am on 
^ 1814 ^ ^cap. eve of joining the army; we shall bo so near that 
X. 369, 370. scarcely any delay will occur in making me acquainted 
with the state of the negotiations.” ^ 

When the views of the opposite parties were so widely 
at variance, it was not likely that the negotiations could 
lead to any result, or serve as more than a pretext to both 
parties for regulating the terms insisted on, according to 
the aspect of military affairs. Yet were the conferences 
nearer leading to the conclusion of a peace, at their outset, 
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than could possibly have been anticipated. The congress chap. 
opened on the 3 d of February at Chatillon ; and from the ^^xxvL 
great weight of Lord Castlereagh at the Allied headquar- 1814. 
ters, the utmost union was soon brought to prevail between commence- 
the leading ministers of the great powers. In the outset, ment of the 
Napoleon, by means of Caulaincourt, endeavoured to open 
a private communication with Prince Metternich ; but the 
answer of that able statesman damped the hopes he had 
hitherto so confidently entertained of detaching Austria 
from the alliance, while, at the same time, it suflSciently 
proved that the cabinet of Vienna was anxious to retain 
him on the throne, if it could be done consistently ^ cap. x. 372. 
with the liberties and security of the other states in 
Europe.*^ 

Caulaincourt answered in terms dignified and melan- ig. 
choly, lamenting that Prince Metternich, instead of Count 
Stadion, was not the minister intrusted with the in- between Met- 
terests of Austria at the congress, to counterbalance the Suiallicourt. 
influence which Lord Castlereagh might exercise in its 
deliberations ; and conjuring him, if he would avert the 
last calamities from the beloved daugliter of his Emperor, to 
exert his efforts to bring about a fair and equitable peace.t 
Metternich replied : “ M. Caulaincourt has conceived 


* “I received yesterday evening the confidential letter of the 23d, which 
your excellency has addressed to me. I have submitted it to the Emperor my 
master, and his imperial majesty has resolved to make no use of its contents— 
it will remain for ever unknown : and I pray your excellency to believe, that in 
the existing state of matters, any confidence reiKised in our cabinet is beyond the 
readi of any abuse. 1 have a pleasure in making known to you this assurance, 
in a moment of such immense importance for Austria, France, and Europe. 
The conduct of my sovereign has been uniform and consistent. He has engaged 
in this war without hatred ; he pursues it without resentment. The day that 
he gave his daughter to the prince who tlien governed Europe, he ceased to 
behold in him a personal enemy. The fate of war luis since changed tlie atti- 
tude of all. If the Emperor Napoleon will listen in these moments to the voice 
of reason— if he will consent to seek his glory in the happiness of a ^at people, 
in renouncing his former ambitious policy— the Emperor will with pleasure 
revert to the feelings lie entertained when he gave him the daughter of his heart ; 
but if a fatal blindness sliall render the Emperor Napoleon deaf to tiie unani- 
mous voice of his people and of Europe, he will deplore the fate of ins daugiiter, 
but not arrest his course.”— Letter^ Mettbrnich to Caulaiiv- 
couRT, 2 i)th Jan. 1814 ; given in Capepioub, Hist, de I’Empirc de Napoleon, 
X, 372, ,373. 

t “ The arrival of the Allied troops at Paris would be the commencement of 
a series of changes which Austria assuredly would not be the last to regret. If 
the war is to terminate by our overtlirow, has Austria nothing to regret in such 
a catastrophe ? What profit is she to acquire, what glory to win, if we are 
overwhelmed by all the armies of Europe? You, my prince, have a boundless 
harvest of glory to reap ; but it is to be gained only by your remaining the 
arbiter of events, and the only way in which you can do so is by an immediate 
peace.”— Caulaincourt to Metternich, February 1814 ; Capefigok, 

X. 372. 
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erroneous ideas concerning Lord Castlereagh. He is a 
man of a cool and just mind^ without passions, who will 
never permit himself to be governed by coteries. It 
would be unfortunate if, in the outset of the congress, 
prejudices should be entertained against the individuals 
engaged in it. If Napoleon really wishes for peace, he 
will obtain it on reasonable terms.” This separate and 
confidential correspondence between Metternich and Cau- 
laincourt, unknoAvn to the other members of the congress, 
but yet without disturbing the unanimity of its resolutions, 
continued the whole time it sat : a singular circumstance, 
indicating at once the strength of the separate interests 
which had led Austria into such a proceeding, the 
extremely delicate nature of the negotiations which wore 
in dependence, and the exalted honour which, in spite of 
such prepossessions, prevented her from swerving, in the 
final result, from her pledged faith and the general inter- 
ests of Europe.^ 

The battle of La Rothi6rc, and retreat of the French 
army from Troyes, produced a most important effect upon 
the views of Napoleon at the congress which had recently 
been opened. Justly alarmed for his capital, which 
seemed now to be menaced by an overwhelming force, 
and aware of the perfect unanimity which prevaile<l 
between the plenipotentiaries of the Allied sovereigns,* 
he at length gave Caulaincourt those full powers which 
he had so anxiously solicited ; and authorised him to 
sign any thing that might appear necessary to avoid the 

* ** Sire ! I am here at Chatillon, opposed to four diplomatists, counting the 
three English for one. They have all the same instructions, prepared by the 
secretaries of state of their respective courts. Their language has been dictated 
to them in advance : tlie declarations which they tender are all ready-made : 
they do not take a step, nor utter a word, whicli has not been preconcerted. 
They are desirous of a protocol, and 1 am not disinclined to it ; so precious are 
the moments, and yet so great the hazard by a false step of ruining all. 1 set 
out with my hands bound;. 1 have just received a letter full of alarms: and I 
now find myself invested with full powers. 1 am at once reined in and spurred 
on ; I know not the cause of this extraordinary change.” — CArnAiNcouRT to 
Napolkon, Feb. C, 1814; Fai.v, 289; Capbfiouk, x. 875, 37(>. It is not 
8uri)rising that Caulaincourt was at a loss to conceive the cause of this sudden 
change : for so inveterate was the liabit of Napoleon of concealing the truth, and 
of dealing in falsehoods, even with his most confidential servants, that only two days 
before, in his letter to Caulaincourt, detailing the battle of La Hothi^re, he had 
said— “ Schwartzenberg’s report is a piece of folly: there toas no batUe: tlie 
Old Guard was not there; the Young Guard did not charge; a few pieces of 
cannon have been captured by a charge of horse ; but the army was in march 
for ttie bridge of Lesniont when tliat event arrived ; and had he been two hours 
later, the enemy would not have forced us.”— Napolkon to Caulaincourt, 
Fd>. 4, 1814 — t’n Hardknbero, xii. 332. The words in italics are omiUed in 
Fain’s quotation of this letter.— See Fain, 285 ; PiicesJttiL 
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risk of a battle, and save Paris from being taken.* It chap. 
was not, however, without the utmost difficulty that this 
great conce.«?sion was extorted from the Emperor ; and 1814 . 
the manner in which it occurred is singularly character- 
istic of the mingled firmness and exaltation of his mind. 
Caulaincourt had represented to him, by letter on 31 st 
January, the absolute necessity of his receiving precise 
and positive instructions at the opening of the congress : 

‘<The fate of France,” said he, "may depend on a peace 
or an armistice, which must bo concluded in four days. 333,334.* 
In such circumstances I demand precise instructions, 
which may leave me at liberty to act.^ 

When this letter was received, Maret, with tears in his 
eyes, entreated the Emperor to yield to necessity, and give ^ 
tlie full powers which were so urgently demanded. Instead Magnani- 
of answering, Napoleon opened a volume of Montesquieu’s “om of*°'** 
works, containing the “Grandeur et decadence des Ro- Napoleon, 
mains,” which lay in his cabinet, and read the following 
passage ? — “ I know nothing more magnanimous than the 
resolution which a monarch took who has reigned in our 
times, (Louis XIV.,) to bury himself under the ruins of his 
throne rather than accept conditions unworthy of a king. 

had a mind too lofty to descend lower than his 
fortunes had sunk him ; he knew well that courage may 
strengthen a crown, but infamy never.” Maret witli 
earnestness represented that nothing could be more mag- 
nanimous than to sacrifice even his glory to the safety of 
the state, which would fall with him. “ Well, be it so,” 
replied the Emperor after a pause: “let Caulaincourt 
sign whatever is necessary to procure peace ; I will bear cap. x. 376. 
the shame of it, but I will not dictate my own disgrace.” 

Ill two hours after, the full powers were despatched.^ 

The Allied powers were unanimous in the terms which 
they proposed to Franco; and, after the preliminary 

* ** I am authorised, duke, to make known to you, that the intention of the 
Emperor is that you should consider yourself as invested with all the powers 
necessary, in these important circumstances, to take the part which yon shall 
deem advisable to arrest the progress of the enemy. 1 have sent you a letter 
with the heedful powers which you have solicited. At the moment when his 
majesty Is about to quit this city, he has enjoined me to despatch to you a 
second ; and to make you aware, in express terms, that his majesty gives you 

a carte bJancKe to conduct the negotiations to a liappy issue ^to save the 

capital, on which depend the last hopes of the nation, and avoid a battle.’*— 

Mabbt to Caulaincourt, Troyes t February 1814; Fain, 286, 287 1 

Pieces Just. * 
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formalities had been gone through, they were fully 
developed in a note lodged in their joint names, on the 
7th February. They were to this effect : — (yonsidering 
the situation of Europe in respect to France, at the close 
of the successes obtained by their arms, the Allied pleni- 
potentiaries have orders to demand that France should be 
restricted to h^r limits before the Revolution^ with the 
exception of subordinate arrangements for mutual con- 
venience, and the restitution which England is ready to 
make for such concession. As a natural consequence of 
this, France must renounce all direct influence beyond 
the future limits of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland.” 
Such was the consternation produced by the battle of La 
Rothifere, that Caulaineourt, two days afterwards, wrote 
in reply : “ I wish to know whether, by consenting to 
the terms which the Allies have proposed, that France 
shall be restricted to her ancient limits, I shall imme- 
diately obtain an armistice. If by such a sacrifice an 
armistice can instantly be obtained, I am ready to make 
it ; nay, I shall be ready, on that supposition, to surrender 
immediately a portion of the fortified places which that 
sacrifice must make us ultimately relinquish.” ^ 

To all appearance, therefore, the congress at this period 
was on the eve of producing a general peace ; and an 
armistice, as the first step towards it, might hourly be 
expected. At this critical juncture, however, a letter was 
forwarded to the plenipotentiaries from the Emperor of 
Russia, requesting a suspension of these sittings for a few 
days, till he had an opportunity of concerting with his 
Allies upon the terms to bo demanded ; and they were 
accordingly adjourned to the I7th. The fate of the world 
depended on this delay ; for, when the conferences were 
resumed, events had occurred which rendered all accom- 


modation impossible between the parties, and irrecover-. 
ably threw them back upon the decision of the sword. 
Napoleon, who had with great difficulty been brought to 
give full powers to Caulaineourt to treat after the disaster 
of La Rothi^re, no sooner saw the advantages which the 
ill-judged separation of the grand army from that of 
Silesia would give him, than he resolved to retract his 
concessions, and again trust all to the hazard of arms. 
He received intelligence of the terms demanded on the 
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9 tli at Nogent, when he was just on the eve of setting cHit chap. 
on his expedition to Sezanne, which terminated in, so I'XXXVi. 
disastrous a manner for Blucher. Perceiving the advan- 1814. 
tage which this movement was likely to afford, he broke 
out in the most vehement manner to Maret and Berthier, 
against the disgraceful nature of the terms which were 
demanded. 

** What ! ” said he, with indescribable energy, " do you 
urge me to sign such a treaty, and trample under foot my 23 
coronation oath to preserve inviolate the territory of the Energetic ex- 
republic ? Disasters unheard of might compel me to Sy wm on**^ 
relinquish the conquests I myself have made : but to occaaion, 
abandon those also made before mo ; to betray the trust 
made over to mo with such confidence ; to leave France, 
after so much blood has been shed and such victories 
gained, smaller than ever ! Could I do it without treachery, 
without disgrace! You are fearful of a continuation of 
the war ; and I am still more afraid of dangers, yet more 
certain, which you do not perceive. If wo renounce the 
frontier of the Rhine, it is not merely France which 
recedes, but Austria and Prussia which advance. France 
has need of peace ; but such a one as they seek to impose 
upon it, would be more dangerous than the most invete- 
rate war. What would I bo to the French, if I had signed 
their humiliation ! What could I answer to the repub- 
licans of the Senate, when they came to ask me for the 
frontier of the Rhine ? God preserve me from such 1 §7^ 

affronts ! Write to Caulaincourt, since you will have it 
so, but tell him that I reject the treaty. I prefer to run 
the grefitest risks of war.” ^ 

When such were the feelings of Napoleon on setting 
out upon his expedition against Blucher, it was not to 24. 
be expected that his disposition would be rendered more SfdemMds 
pacific by his extraordinary and brilliant successes over with his sub- 
that commander. No sooner, accordingly, was the first SK* 
of these victories, that at Champaubert, gained, than 
Napoleon wrote to Caulaincourt that a brilliant change 
had takei^ place in his affairs ; that new advantages were 
in preparation ; .and that the plenipotentiary of France 
was now entitled to assume a less humiliated attitude. 
Meanwhile, the privy council at Paris, to whom the pro- Peb. 13. 
positions of tho Allies at Chatillon had been referred, 
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TUiaBiinoiisly reported that they should be agreed to. 
The Emperor, however, dazzled by the brilliancy of his 
victories over Blucher, wrote to the Emperor of Austria 
on the 17th, from Nangis, that he was as anxious as ever 
for an accommodation ; but that the advantages which 
he. had now gained entitled him to demand less unfavour- 
able terms ; while to Caulaincourt he wrote, on the same 
day, that the extraordinary powers he had received were 
only intended to avoid a battle and save the capital ; that 
now this danger no longer existed, and consequently, the 
negotiation would resume its ordinary course of proceed- 
ing, and he was to. sign nothing without the express 
authority of the Emperor.' * 

This extraordinary change in his fortunes, not only 
induced Napoleon to resume the powers to treat which 
he had conferred* on Caulaincourt, but led to another step 
on his part, in the end attended with not less fatal effect 
upon his fortunes. During the first moments of alarm 
consequent on the battle of La Rothi^re and retreat from 
Troyes, he had written to Eugene Beauharnais to the 
effect, that the crisis had now become so violent in France 
that it was plain the contest would be decided there ; 
that all subordinate considerations had thence become of 
no importance ; and therefore, that, after leaving garri- 
sons in a few strongholds, he should immediately with- 
draw his whole forces across the Alps, and hasten to the 
decisive point on the banks of the Seine. This order, 
worthy of Napoleon’s genius, and in strict conformity 
with his system of war, would have brought forty thou- 

* ** I gave you a carte blanche only tafvoid a battle and save Paris, which 
was then the only hope of the nation. The battle has taken place ; Providence 
has blessed our arms. 1 have made 30,000 or 40,000 prisoners, taken two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, a great number of generals, and all this without almost a 
serious encounter. Yesterday 1 cut up the army of Prince Schwartzenberg, and 
I hope to destroy it before it has repassed the frontiers. Your attitude should 
continue the same : you should do every thing to procure peace ; but my inten- 
tion now is, that you should sign rushing without my authority^ because I alone 
know my own position. Generally speaking, I will only consent to an honour- 
able peace, such as on the basis proposed at Fra^ort My position is certainly 
better now than it was at that time. They coiw then set me at defiance ; I 
had gained no advantages over them, and they were on the verge of my territo- 
ries. Now I have gained immense advantages over them ; so great indeed that 
a military career of twenty years, and no small celebrity ,iCan exhibit no parallel 
to them ; still 1 am ready to cease hostilities, and to allow the enemy to retire peace- 
ably, if they will conclude peace on the basis of Frankfort.* * At the end of this 
letter, these words were added in the bandwriting of Napoleon—-** Nesignesi rien, 

nr slgnez rien.*'—y AvohROH to CAULAtNcoUKT, Vtth February 1814 ; Fain, 
^7 Faces Just. 
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sand experienced veterans on the rear of the Austriarf chap. 
grand army at the most critical period of the campaign, 
and, in all probability, prevented the advance to Paris I814. 
and dethronement of the Emperor. But the successes peb. 12. 
over Blucher restored to such a degree his confidence in 
his good fortune, that he wrote to Eugene, the very night 
after the battle of Montmirail, forbidding him to retire, 
and assuring him that he was singly adequate to the 
defence of France. Nay, so far was he transported by 
the sanguine views which he now entertained of his 
affairs, that he resumed his ideas of German conquest, 
and openly said to those around him, "I am nearer 
Vienna than the Allies are to Paris.” Thus, the only 
effect of these successes was to restore the naturally rigid 
and unbending tone of his character, to revive his pro- 
jects of universal dominion, cause him to reject the throne 
of old France offered him by the Allies, and induce him 1 3 %. 
to hazard all on the still doubtful issue of military opera- 
tions.^ 

But whatever confidence Napoleon himself might feel 
in the continued appeal to arms, the same feeling was far 2s. 
from being shared by the authorities, or more enlightened General feel- 
part of the inhabitants of Paris. When the couriers, 
indeed, succeeding one another, adorned with laurel, and 
announcing with great exaggeration the really marvel- 
lous victories of the Emperor, entered the courts of the 
Tuileries ; and, still more, when the long files of Russian 
l^nd Prussian prisoners were conducted with all the pomp 
of war, and amidst the strains of triumphal music, along 
the Boulevards — the multitude loudly cheered the Em- 
peror, and hope in the of his star was again 

awakened in many breasts, ^ut amidst all this seeming 
congratulation, no return of real confidence was generally 
felt. Experience soon showed that victory attended only 
the arms of the Emperor in person ; that while he was 
successful in one quat;ter, the ^emy was pressing on in 
another ; and it seenw next to impossible in the end, 
that the gallant band ^ veterans whom he commanded 
should not be worn out bjr the forces, always twice, often 
three times more numerous, by which they were sur- 
rounded. By the more intelligent and far-seeing of the 
community, even his victories were more dreaded than 

VOL. xviii. L 
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CHAP, defeats. The latter led to humiliation and peace, hut 
Lxxxvi . the former tended to confidence and war ; and it was 
1814. already felt that a continuance of the contest, in the 
present exhausted state of France, was a greater evil than 
any possible calamities by which it might be terminated. 
In the Senate, in particular, these ideas were violently 
fermenting ; every one distrusted his neighbour, because 
he was conscious of vacillation in himself ; all confidence 
in the stability of the imperial throne was at an end ; 
even the most prudent were beginning to speak aloud as 
to the Emperor being the sole obstacle to peace. Strange 
rumours were in circulation, to the effect that Joseph and 
the Empress proposed to make peace independently of the 
xi' Emperor; and the selfish and ambitious, anticipating an 
406, 407. approaching convulsion, were looking about for the safest 
harbour in the storm.r 

But upon the Allied powers the change in the diplo- 
27 matic language of Caulaincourt, in obedience to the 

Treaty of instructions he had received, coupled with the evident 

danger to the liberties of Europe from the returning 
fortune and increasing audacity of Napoleon, produced 
effects of the very highest importance. They now saw 
clearly that they had no chance, not merely of success 
but of existence, except in perfect unanimity and the 
most vigorous warfare. The exulting expressions of 
Napoleon, that he was nearer Vienna than the Allies 
were to Paris, had not been lost upon the assembled 
ministers ; and Lord Castlereagh, in particular, had been 
indefatigable in his efforts to convince the Austrian 
ministers that they would infallibly be the first object 
of the French Emperor’s wrath if his victorious legions 
should again cross the Rhine. In these views he was 
strongly supported by the Emperor Alexander, who, in 
a memoir submitted by him to the Allied sovereigns on 
the 16th February, both manfully combated the despond- 
ing views then so general at the Allied headquarters as 
to the critical nature of their situation, and developed the 
noblest and most luminous views as to the moral nature 
of the , contest in which they were engaged, which had 
yet been uttered since the commencement of the war. 
Mettemich cordially supported the same ideas ; the suc- 
cesses of Napoleon against Blucher had awakened all 
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his former apprehensions of his power ; he now feared 
more for Vienna than for the fall of Marie Louise, and 
was desirous to prove the sincerity of his imperial master 
in the great objects of the alliance.* The result of their 
united efforts was the Treaty op Chaumont ; one of the 
most remarkable diplomatic acts of modem times, and 
which presented an impassable barrier to the ambition 
and efforts of France.^ 

By this treaty it was stipulated that, in the event of 
Napoleon refusing the terms which had been offered him 
— viz. the reduction of France to the limits of the old 
monarchy, as they stood prior to the Revolution — ^the 
four Allied powers, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, 


* Alexander's opinions, recorded in this memorable state paper, are deserving: 
of the most profound attention, as demonstrating both the admirable views which 
he entertained on the nature of the contest, and the high moral courage by which 
they were sustained “ Victory having brought us to Frankfort, the Allies 
offered to France conditions of peace, which were then considered proportionate 
to the successes which they had obtained; at that period, these conditions might 
have been called the object of the war. I strongly opposed the proposal to 
negotiate then ; not because I did not desire peace, but b^use I thought that 
time would offer us more favourable opportunities, when we had proved to the 
enemy our superiority over him. All are now convinced of the justice of my 
arguments ; for to it we are indebted for the incalculable difference between 
the tenus offered at Frankfort and at Chatillon—that is, the restoration by 
France of territories without which Germany and Italy would be lost on the first 
offensive movement. 

“ The destruction of the enemy’s political power does not constitute the grand 
aim of the efforts which it remains for us to make ; but it may become so, if the 
fortune of war, the example of Paris, and the evident inclination of the inha- 
bitants of the provinces of France, shall give the Allies the possibility of openly 
proclaiming it. I do not share the opinion of the Allies on the greater or less 
degree of importance attached by them to the dethronement qf Napoleon ^ if that 
measure can be justified on grounds of wisdom. On the contrary, I should 
consider that event as the completion of the delivermice of Europe ; as the 
brightest example of justice and morality it is possible to display to the world ; and 
in abort, as the happiest event for France itself, whose internal condition can 
never be without influence on the tranquillity of her neighboura Nobody is 
more convinced than I am of the inconstancy of fortune in war ; yet 1 do not 
reckon a partial failure, or even the loss of a battle, as a misfortune which should 
in one day deprive us of the fruit of our victories ; and I am convinced that the 
skill of our generals, the valour of our troops, our superiority in cavalry, the 
reioforcements which are following us, and the force of public opinion, would 
never lUlow us to fall so low as some seem to apprehend. I am by no means 
adverse to continuing the negotiations at Chatillon, or riving Caulamcourt the 
explanations he desires regaiding the future destiny of Europe, provided Franca 
would return to her old frontiers. As to the armistice which is requested in the 
letter to Prince Mettemich, I conceive this proceeding of the French plenipoten- 
tiary to be contrary to the existing usages of negotiations, and the proposal to be 
advantageous only to the enemy. I am as much convinced as ever, that all pro- 
bability is in favour of a successful issue, if the Allies keep to the views and 
obligations by which they have been hitherto guided with reference to their grand 
object, the destruction qfthe enemy*s armies. With a good understanding among 
themselves, their success will be complete, and checks will be easily borne. I do 
not tliink that the time has yet arrived for us to stop diort ; and 1 trust that, as 
in former co^unctures, new events will show us when that tilme shall have 
arrived."~-Jlf(miofr to the Allied Sovereigns Inf ^ Empxror Alktumpbe, 

Feb. 1814 : DANiLSFaxy, pp. 88, 80. 
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CHAP, should each maintain one hundred and fifty thousand 

T Vlf XVT ^ 

men in the field ; that to provide for their maintenance, 
1M4. Great Britain should pay an annual subsidy of five 
millions sterling, to be equally divided between the 
three Continental powers, besides maintaining her own 
contingent complete from her own resources. It was 
stipulated, also, that each power should have a commissary 
at the headquarter of the dilFerent armies ; that if any 
of the Allied powers was attacked, each of the others 
should forthwith send to its assistance an army of sixty 
thousand men, including ten thousand horse, besides 
forwarding additional troops, if required ; that if England 
chose to furnish her contingent, or any part of it, in 
foreign troops, she should pay annually twenty pounds 
1 See the sterling for every foot soldier, and thirty for every horse- 
MSen!?N. man ; that the trophies should be divided equally, and 
2id':^rd peace made except by common consent j that none 
xH. 352. ’ of the contracting parties should enter into engagements 
J^a^ai^JJ'with other states, except of the same tenor : in fine, that 
Paix,x.4i7. this treaty should be in force for twenty years, and 
might be renewed before the expiration of that period.^ 

In addition to these public stipulations, several secret 
29^ articles were inserted in the treaty, which eventually 
Sccretartides proved of the highest importance to the reconstruction 
of the treaty. the states of Europe, after the deluge of the French 
Revolution had subsided. It was agreed, 1st, That Ger- 
many should be restored in the form of a federal union, 
embiacing all the powers of which it was composed ; 
that Switzerland should be independent, under the guar- 
antee of the Allied powers ; Italy divided into indepen- 
dent states ; Spain restored to Ferdinand VII., with its 
ancient limits ; Holland enlarged in territory, and formed 
into a kingdom for the Prince of Orange. 2d, Power was 
reserved to Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and the Prince of 
Orange, to accede to the treaty. 3d, It was declared 
that, considering the necessity which might exist, even 
after the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace, to 
keep in the field, during a certain time, forces adequate to 
carry into effect the arrangements which the Allied 
36?”choeii might agree upon for confirming the peace of 

X. 421. ’ Europe, the high contracting parties agree to concert 

among themselves the requisite provisions,® not only 
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regarding the necessity, but the importance and distribu- 
tion of the forces requisite for this purpose ; but under this 
limitation, that none of the powers should be obliged to 
keep such forces for this end on foot more than a year, 
without their express consent ” 

The conclusion of this treaty was a virtual dissolution 
of the congress of Chatillon ; for it established so wide 
a diflference between the views of Napoleon and those of 
the Allies, and confirmed the latter so strongly in their 
determination to contend to the uttermost for the reduc- 
tion of France to its ancient limits, that, opposed as these 
views were to the firm resolution of Napoleon to hold out 
for the frontier of the Rhine, all prospect of an accommo- 
dation was at an end. The congress continued to sit for 
three weeks after, the Allied powers firmly insisting on 
the relinquishment by France of all its conquests since 
the Revolution; and Gaulaincourt, under Napoleon's 
direction, constantly shifting his ground, and endeavour- 
ing to elude such rigorous conditions. It was not with 
his own good-will, however, that the French plenipoten- 
tiary insisted on these terms ; for he saw as clearly as 
possible the immense risks which the Emperor was run- 
ning by holding out for the frontier of the Rhine, and 
throwing all on the hazard of arms to obtain it; and 
represented in the most urgent, though respectful terms, 
the necessity of bending to the force of circumstances, and 
accepting the monarchy of Louis XIV. as the price of 
pacifying Europe.*^ 

Napoleon, however, was inexorable : all the efforts of 


* ** The question about to be decided is so iinportant—it may have at the 
instant consequences so fatal, that I regard it as a paramount duty to recur 
again, even at the risk of displeasing your majesty, to what I have alrmdy so 
frequently insisted on. Ttiereis no weakness, sire, in my opinion ; but I see the 
dangers which menace France and the throne of your mi^esty. and 1 coi^ure 
you to prevent them. We must make sacrifices ; we must do so immediately : 
as at Prague, if we do not take care, the opportunity of doing so will escape us ; 
the circuiustances of this moment bear a closer resemblance to those which there 
occurred than your nii^esty may be aware. At Prague peace was not concluded, 
and Austria declared against us, because we would not believe that the term 
fixed for the closing of the congress would be rigorously adhered to. Here the 
negotiations are on the eve of being broken off, because you cannot believe that 
a question of such immense importance may depend on such or such an 
answer which we may make before a certain day. The more I consider what 
has passed, the more I am convinced that, If we do not go Into the eotdn- 
prqileU demanded, but insist upon modifi<»tions on the basis of Franiffort, all is 
closed. I venture to say, because I feel, that neither the glory of your mi^iesty 
nor the power of France depend on the possession of Antwerp, or any other 
point of our new frontiers.*'— Caulaincoukt to Napolxon, CHatittan, 6th 

March 1814 ; Fain, 801, 302 ; PUces Jutt. 
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CHAP, his diplomatist, after the plenary powers he had graijted 
during the alarm after the battle of La Rothi^re had been 
recalled on the 17th of February, not only failed in con- 
NapoteSn re- viucing him of the necessity of descending from his ideas, 
JJf^J^y^jf^but even of extracting from him any definite state- 
in oppositioai ment of the terms on which he himself was Willing 
coiS?ad-’ ^ accommodation. He was evidently de- 

vices. termined to cast all on the decision of the sword, and 
impressed with the belief that his genius, or his star, 
would extricate him from his present, as they had done 
from SO many other perilous circumstances.* War, in 
consequence, recommenced with more activity than ever : 
the armistice of Lusigny, even in its application to the 
operations of the grand army, to which it was expressly 
confined, proved little more than a shadow ; while by a 
singular contrast, characteristic of the manners of modern 
Europe, the most polished forms of courtesy were observed 
at the congress of Chatillon. The choicest wines of the 
Rhone and Champagne, the most delicate viands of Paris, 
passed as if by enchantment through the French lines, 
to enrich the diplomatic dinners, which succeeded each 
other without ceasing; the Allied plenipotentiaries 
j 277 strove, by the most delicate attentions to M. Caulain- 
278. Burgh, court, to assuagc, for a few moments at least, the over- 
xli. whelming anxiety with which he was oppressed ; and 
pSn% French ladies of rank and beauty added the charm of 
303. * ' female fascination to the assembly of hostile diplomatists, 

intent on the overthrow of their country 
While this important negotiation was going on at Chatil- 
lon, military operations of the most active kind had been 
resumed between Napoleon in person and the army of 
Silesia, which had now, under the direction of Blucher, 
advanced beyond La Fert6-sous-Jouarre, and almost to 

♦ •* Pendant ccs n^gociations {k Chatillon) je ne con9oi8 pas comment je ne 
suis pas devenu fou. Le temps des illusions dtait passd. L 'actuality 6tait 
devorante ; et d mes lettresje ne recevais que des ripmses evasivest alors qu'il 
eut faloir trailer k tout prix. L'avenir nous restait : k present il ne nous reste 
qu'un tombeau. Mes lettres n'^taient qu'une pdle copie de ce qne je disals k 
rEmpereur dans nos entretiens partlcullers. J’insistais pour qu'il me donn&t 
son ulthnatnm sincere, atin que Je fusse en mdsure de terminer invariablement 
avec les plenipotentialm allitis, qui avaient re^u oertainement des instruo* 
tions positives. II me faut 6tre vrai. car ceci est devenu de I’bistoire : L'Em- 
pereur ne rSpondait jamais caUgotiquement d cetU demande. II dhidait, avec 
one merveilieuse adresse, de Uvrer le secret de sa pensde intime ; cette manidre 
est un des traits saillans de son genre d'esprit."— <Souven{r« de Caulaincourt, 
L 302, 329, 330. 
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Meaux, in the direction of Paris. Napoleon was no chap. 
sooner informed of the danger which menaced the capi- I'Xxxvl 
tal, than he set out, as already mentioned,* at daybreak isiA 
on the morning of the 27th February, from Troyes, for 
Arcis-sur-Aube and Sezanne, to follow on the traces of BiuXfto- 
the Prussian marshal. Blucher had some days before 
marched in the same direction, having on the 25th crossed 
the Aube at Anglure, and on the two following days 
advanced, driving Marmont before him, to La Fert6-sous- 
Jouarre, where the French marshal effected his junction 
with Mortier, who had retired from the neighbourhood of 
Soissons before the approaching corps of Winzingerode 
and Woronzoff, now moving forward to co-operate with Feb. 27 . 
the army of Silesia, in conformity with the plan agreed 
on at Bar-sur-Aube on the 25th.t The light troops of ^ _ 

the Russians were directed by Blucher to make an attack 2^fm 
on Meaux, while, to deceive the enemy as to his real j 

intentions, the Prussians were ordered to repair the 358 . Dan. 
bridges over the Marne, at La Fert4-sous-Jouarre, which tkiMiTiS! 
had been burned by the French, and crossing over, 
menace the French marshal on that side,i 
In pursuance of these orders, Sacken's light troops took 
possession, with little resistance, of that part of Meaux 
which is situated on the left bank of the Marne ; but, at whichfis 
the very time that he was making preparations to force 
his passage across to that part of the town which is on the abandoned by 
right bank, Marmont and Mortier, who were too expe- 
rienced to be diverted from the decisive point of the Paris 
road by the feint at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, arrived in 
breathless haste, and instantly manning the old walls, 
which had been deserted by the national guard who 
formed the garrison of the town, made every preparation 
for a vigorous defence. Their opportune arrival obliged 
Sacken to defer his attack till the following morning ; Feb. 28 . 
and in the course of the night Blucher received intelli- 
gence from Tettenborn that the French Emperor, in per- 
son, was marching on his rear by Sezanne. He immedi- a Dan. 201, 
ately drew off his troops, and moved next day in the *• 

direction of Soissons, with a view to unite with Winzin- Fain, 141, 
gerode and Woronzoff, and give battle to Napoleon.^ It 
was full time ho should be interrupted in his career, for 
♦ See AnUt Chap. IxxxvL § 6 . t Chap. Ixxxvi. $ 6 . 
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three days more would have brought him to the gates of 
the capita], where the roar of Sacken’s cannon, during the 
attack on Meaiix, was distinctly heard, and startled the 
multitude at the very moment that the cannon of the In- 
valides were announcing the victories over the grand army 
at Nangis and Montereau. 

The departure of Napoleon from Troyes was soon made 
known to the outposts of the grand Allied army, by the 
languor and inactivity with which their rearguard was 
pursued. This, coupled with the intelligence which 
Schwartzenherg received at the same time, of the advance 
of Blucher towards the Marne, induced him, at the earnest 
request of the King of Prussia, who was justly alarmed 
for that general when the whole weight of Napoleon was 
directed against him, to resume the offensive on the great 
road from Troyes to Chaumont. With this view, early 
on the morning of the 27th, the corps of Wrede and 
Wittgenstein, mustering about thirty-five thousand sabres 
and bayonets, were drawn up opposite to Bar-sur-Aube, 
on the road leading to Chaumont. Oudinot commanded 
the French in that quarter, who, though consisting nomi- 
nally of two corps of infantry and two of cavalry, could 
not bring above seventeen thousand men into the field ; 
so that the Allies were more than two to one. The 
French, nevertheless, made a gallant defence. They were 
skilfully posted across several ravines, which descend from 
Bar towards the Aube, in such a manner that they could 
be reached only along the plateaus which lay between 
them, where, the ground being narrow, the superiority of 
the attacking force was not likely to be so severely felt. 
Wittgenstein's plan was to attack the enemy in front 
with Gorchakoff’s corps, while Prince Eugene of Wiirtem- 
berg, supported by Pahlen's horse, menaced their flank. 
The French, however, commenced the action by storming 
the height in front of Ailleville, which formed the con- 
necting point between their front and flank attack. Upon 
this, Wittgenstein ordered up Gorchakoff’s corps, supported 
by Pahlen’s cuirassiers, to retake that important position. 
The cavalry were repulsed ; but, after a severe struggle, the 
Russian infantry succeeded in regaining the height. Upon 
this turning point being gained, a general attack along 
the whole Allied line took place. Meanwhile, Pahlen’s 
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cuirassiers had been detached towards Sevigny^ in order chap. 
to threaten the enemy’s communications, and thus Gor- i ^xxxvi . 
chakoflTs men were exposed, without adequate support, to 1814. 
the furious charge of Keilerman’s dragoons. These splen- 
did troops, just arrived from Spain, speedily routed the 165, iS.’ 
Russian hussars, and threw their whole centre into such 
disorder, that Wittgenstein could only avert total defeat 
by concentrating his artillery at the menaced point. He void. iV. s,’ 
consequently sent orders, in haste, to Pahlen to remeasure orosaJchron. 
his steps, and bring up his heavy squadrons to the sup- iu. 437, 440.’ 
port of the wavering part of the line.^ 

Highly excited by this brilliant success, the veteran 
Peninsular squadron threw themselves, with the utmost ^ 
gallantry, on the Russian batteries in the centre ; but victory of 
the experienced gunners allowed them to approach 
within a hundred paces, and then opened such a tremen- 
dous point-blank discharge of grape, that four hundred 
horsemen were in a few minutes stretched on the plain, 
and the remainder recoiled in disorder. At the same time 
Schwartzenberg, who had come up in person, ordered two 
brigades of cavalry and one of infantry from Wrede’s 
corps to support the centre ; and, conceiving that part of 
the line now adequately secured, sent orders to Pahlen to 
wheel about a second time and resume his original march 
to Sevigny and Dolancourt, to threaten the enemy’s left 
flank. Shortly after, Wrede, who had now come into 
action, commenced a vigorous attack on Bar-sur-Aube 
itself, on the French right, so that both their flanks were 
menaced. These movements of necessity compelled Oudi- 
not to retire ; but in order to gain time to effect his 
retreat in order, his troops made the most vigorous 
resistance at all points, especially at Bar, which was 
the theatre of a most sanguinary conflict. Pahlen’s* 
brilliant dragoons, who kept marching and counter- 75yjJ.^KLi, 
marching all day without taking any part in the com- 
bat, did not arrive in time to molest the passage of icL^Dan. * 
the Aube at Dolancourt ; and thus the French effected 
their retreat before nightfall without being deprived 241, 244. * 
of either guns or standards ; but they sustained a loss chronrJir 
of three thousand men, of whom five hundred 
prisoners.^ The Allied loss was about two thousand 
four hundred men; but they gained Bar-sur-Aube, and. 
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CHAP, what was of far more consequence^ restored the credit 
Lxxxvi . spirit of the grand army, and arrested a retreat to 
181 A the Vosges mountains, or possibly to the Rhine. 

Count Wittgenstein was severely wounded, Prince 
Schwartzenberg slightly, in this action ; and the former 
Wound of being obliged to retire for a season from active operations, 
Wittgenstein, i^^as succeeded in the command of his corps by General 
Raeffskoi. Except for his loss, the Russian service would 
have had no cause to lament any circumstance which 
brought the indomitable hero of Smolensko * more pro- 
minently forward : but the wound which compelled 
Wittgenstein to withdraw was a serious injury to the 
Allied cause, and a great misfortune to himself; for it 
occurred at the most critical period of the contest, and 
four weeks more would have shown the saviour of St 
Petersburg the dome of the Invalides. Though the jea- 
lousy of the Russian troops at a foreigner, and the 
ill success which attended his arms when acting as 
generalissimo at Liitzen, prevented his being invested 
with the supreme command, in the later stages of the 
» Dan. 181 . War, he throughout bore a distinguished part in its 
ChronTiur 5i<5^i®vements, and contributed much by the boldness 
445. of his advice to sustain, when it was greatly required, 
the vigour of the Allied' councils.^ 

Daring, impetuous, often inconsiderate, he was the 
^ Marcellus, if Barclay do Tolly was the Fabius, of the 
iiiB ch^ter Russian army. Like Blucher, he was ever urgent to 
advance, and uniformly supported the most daring mea- 
sures; in action, his buoyant courage never failed to 
bring him into the foremost ranks, and his frequent 
wounds attest how fearlessly he shared the dangers of the 
meanest soldiers. He could not be said to be a great 
master of strategy, and his want of circumspection in 
adequately supporting his advanced columns frequently 
exposed his troops to serious reverses, of which the com- 
bat at Nangis had recently afforded an example ;t yet 
was this very peculiarity of his temperament, directing, 
as he did, troops so firm and resolute as the Russians, 
often of the most essential service to his country, and the 
general cause of Europe. His obstinate resistance and 
unconquerable vigour on the Dwina, unquestionably 

* AnU, Chap. IxxU. { 42. t Ib, Chap. Uzxv. { 76. 
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saved St Petersburg during the first part of the campaign chap. 
of 1812 ; his daring advance against Napoleon’s right at 
Lutzen all but exposed that great conqueror to total defeat ; ^^4. 

and his able retreat at Bautzen snatched complete victory 
from his grasp when it was almost already seized. The 
alacrity and fidelity with which, in subordinate situations, 
he subsequently conducted his own corps, both in 181 3 and 
1814, proved that his patriotism was superior to all un« 
worthy considerations of jealousy ; while his last achieve^ 
ment in the campaign at Bar-sur-Aube, for which he was 
made a field>marshal, had the most important effect in Iga ' 
reviving the spirit of the grand army, and restoring 
vigour and unanimity to the Allied councils.^ 

Although, however, the successful result of this battle 
sufficiently proved that Napoleon, with the main body of 
his army, was absent, and that a thin curtain of troops schwartzen- 
alone stood in front of the grand army, yet it was 
impossible at first to infuse an adequate degree of resolu- advances, 
tion into theiir direction. The retiring columns of Oiidinot 
were hardly at all pursued; Prince Schwartzenberg 
assigned as a reason^ that he could not move forward till 
he was informed of the direction and tendency of Mac- 
donald’s corps, which was advancing near Vandoeuvres. 

This corps, however, proved so weak that it was met and 
repulsed by the cavalry alone of Count Pahlen and Prince 
Eugene of Wiirtemberg; and intelligence having been 
received on the 1st March that Napoleon, with the main 
body of his forces, was at Arcis-sur-Aube on the preceding 
day, following fast on Blucher’s traces, it became evident 
that the plan of the campaign agreed on at Bar-sur-Aube, 
on the 25th February, could no longer be adhered to, and 
he was in a manner forced into more vigorous operations. 

On the same day that this information was received from Marcii i. 
the army of Silesia, a grand reconnaissance with the 
cavalry took place towards Vandoeuvres, and it was 
ascertained that the enemy were in force in no direction. 174. Dan. 
Orders were at length given for a general advance. Head- 13^ 

quarters were, on the day following, moved to Bar- 21. 
sur-Aube ; the retreat was stopped at all points, and vaud. k 87, 
preparations were made for attacking the enemy imme- 
diately, in the position which he occupied along the Ui. 452, 454. * 
Barse, and, if possible, driving him from Troyes.* Oudinot 
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CHAP, and Macdonald bad now collected all their forces in that 
hKXXYh jjQt appear disposed to relinquish it 

1814. without a combat. 

The attack took place on the 3d^ and was maintained 
^ with great vigour at all points. The united French corps, 
Plan foi the Vhich were all under the command of Marshal Macdonald, 
March^i mustered thirty-five thousand combatants, of which nearly 
nine thousand were cavalry. The great preponderance of 
this arm, and the desperate use the French generals bad 
thade of it at Bar-sur-Aube, rendered the Allies cautious 
in their movements ; but their great superiority of number 
made ultimate success a matter of certainty, for they had 
already sixty thousand men in the field, without bringing 
up the imperial guards or reserves from the neighbour- 
hood of Chaumont. The position which the French 
marshal had chosen, strong, and on the elevated plateau 
of Laubressel, was inaccessible in front and flank in 
ordinary times, by reason of the morasses with which it 
was surrounded ; but it was by no means equally defen- 
sible during the hard frost which had for nearly two 
months prevailed over all Europe at that time, and rendered 
the deepest marshes as easy of crossing as the smoothest 
plain. Taking ad van tage of this circumstance, Schwartzen- 
1 Die Grosse directed Wrede to attack the position in front by the 
^ron^ii. great road to Vandmuvres, which passed through it, while 
Koch, iL Wittgenstein’s corps, now under Gorchakoff, second i n com - 

mand to Raefiskoi, assailed it on the right, and the Prince- 
Burgh. 174. royal of Wiirtemberg and Count Giulay menaced it on the 
left, by the road from Bar-sur-Seine to Troyes.^ 

At three o’clock the signal was given by the discharge 
40 of two guns from Wrede’s corps, and the troops all 
attack. Hardly were the first rounds of 
GiSuotilre. artillery fired, when, seeing that Prince Eugene’s move- 
Feb. 3. ment was rapidly turning them, the French on the extreme 

left began to retreat. The Russian cuirassiers under 
Pahlen instantly dashed forward, and broke two battalions 
which had not time to form square ; and, passing on, 
attacked a park of artillery which was just entering Troyes, 
dispersed the drivers, and took the greater part of the 
guns. General Gerard, who lay sick among the carriages, 
was only saved from being made prisoner by the intrepi- 
dity of a few sappers, who came up to his rescue. Upon 
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this, Count St Gennain’s dragoons were brought forward, 
and these admirable troops, charging home, not only 
checked Pahlen’s men, already blown by their success, 
but retook several of the guns. Soon, however, the deep 
and heavy masses of the Allied infantry arrived in line/ 
each column preceded by a formidable array of artillery. 
Gerard, who commanded the centre, seeing he was c^tain 
of being turned by both flanks if he remained wHore he 
was, soon gave orders for a retreat, and the plateau of 
Laubressel, the key of the position, was abandoned! 
Schwartzenberg, perceiving that the retreat was com- 
mencing, ordered Wrede with his Bavarians to storm the 
bridge of La Guilloti^re over the Barse, which was done 
in the most brilliant stylo, and rendered the position 
accessible in front at all points. The French now retreated 
on all sides, and after sustaining, with various success, 
repeated charges of the Allied horse, withdrew wholly 
into Troyes, which they abandoned next day by capitu- 
lation, having in this action suffered a loss of nine pieces 
of cannon and two thousand men, of whom fifteen hun- 
dred were made prisoners ; while the Allies had not to 
lament the loss, in all, of more than eight hundred.^ 
Every thing now conspired to recommend vigorous 
operations to the grand army. Its credit was restored, and 
its spirit revived, by the successful issue of the two last 
actions : its retreat had been arrested, and turned into a 
victorious advance ; the ancient capital of Champagne had 
again fallen into its hands ; Napoleon was absent, and 
tlie troops opposed to it, dejected and downcast, were' 
hardly a third of its own numerical amount. By simply 
advancing against an enemy in no condition to oppose 
any resistance to such an operation, Paris would be 
menaced, the pressure on Blucher removed, the circle of 
operations narrowed, and the Emperor at length com- 
pelled to fight for his dominions and crown, against the 
united force of both armies, under the very walls of his 
capital. To complete the reasons for vigorous hostilitiei^ 
the negotiations for an armistice at Lusigny were broken 
off on the very day on which Troyes was retaken. Count 
Flahault’s propositions on that subject being deemed 
wholly inadmissible by the Allied powers. The Emperor 
Alexander and Lord Castlereagh were indefatigable in 
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CHAP, their efforts, after this period, to rouse the Austrian com- 
Lxxxvi . mander-in-chief to more active operations, so loudly 
1814. oalled for, not more by the obvious advantage to be 
gained, than by the not less obvious danger to the army 
of Silesia to be averted by immediately commencing 
them.* But all their efforts were in vain ; for the next 
fortnight, big, as we shall immediately see, with the most 
important events between the Aisne and the Marne, the 
1 Koch, II. grand army — full eighty thousand strong, even after the 
PioUm fiL corps sent to Lyons had been deducted, flushed with 
251, 252. victory, within six days’ march of the capital, with only 
Burgii.^176. thirty thousand enemies in its front — ^remained in a state 
chron? almost total inaction, leaving the destinies of Europe 
472,476.* to hang on the swords, comparatively equally balanced, 
of Napoleon and Marshal Blucher 
On the 6 th, indeed, headquarters were advanced to 
Troyes ; the French marshals retired, as Napoleon had 
The diploma- done a month before, behind the Seine, and were posted 
oUbeAw- Bray, Nogent, and Montereau, with the headquarters 
^^^^binet.at Provins; the victorious corps of Wrede, Prince Eugene 
of Wiirtemberg, and Wittgenstein, now under Raeffskoi, 
occwSd advanced to Sens, Nangis, and Pont-sur-Yonne ; 

this. and the Russian reserves were brought up from Chau- 
mont to the neighbourhood of Montierender. But in these 
positions they were kept wholly inactive till the 13 th, 
s Burgh. 176, when, in consequence of the great successes of the army of 
i/34 Silesia, a forward movement, though with the usual 
piotho, w, caution of Schwartzenberg, was attempted. But the 
Ban. ].9(), Austrian generalissimo is not responsible for this, on 
GrosseChron *“Bitary principles, inexplicable delay. Diplomacy here, 
iii. 476, 481. as SO often during the war, restrained the soldiers’ arms 
and the cabinet of Vienna, distracted between its desire to 


* ** Thd Emperor considers that the advance of the grand army to Sens 

Is drawing us away from the enemy, and that it is tlierefore indispensable to 
direct all our forces to the right towards Arcis, between that town and Vitry ; 
and, at all events, to reinforce them with the reserves, which should be 
ordered to move forward.”— Alexandbr to Schwartzbnbero, Sth March 
1814. “In consequence of intelligence received from Field-Marshal Dhtcher, 
the Emperor considers it indispensable to begin to move by the right, between 
Arcis-sur-Aube and Vitry.”— albxawdbr to Schwartzenbero, llfh Marh 
1814.—“ I hasten to communicate to your highness the reports received from 
Count St Priest. His majesty has charged me to Inform you that, accord- 
ing to his opinion, it is now more necessary than ever to act on the oiibn- 
sive. Henceforth your hands will be completely unboimd, aud you may act 
according to miUti^ calculation.”— Volkonsky, Almmder*i Aide-de-camp^ 
to ScHWARTZEMBERO, Mavch 1814 i Danilbvsky» 184, 186. 
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reduce France to the frontiers of 1792, and yet to chap. 
preserve the throne for the grandson of the Emperor 
Francis, still clung to the hope that, by delaying to 1814. 
bring matters to extremities, Napoleon might be brought 
to see his situation in its true light, and conclude a peace 
on such terms as might still leave his dynasty on the 
throne. 

V ery different, however, was the system of warfare which 
was pursued on the banks of the Aisne, where Blucher, with Retwat of 
the iron bands of the army of Silesia, singly withstood 
the whole weight of Napoleon’s power. No sooner did the March 2 . 
veteran marshal receive inUlligence of the Emperor’s ap- 
proach, than, with all imaginable expedition, he gathered 
together hi^orces, which now amounted to fifty-five thou- 
sand men,l and forthwith commenced his march across the i ciaus. vii. 
Marne, the bridges of which he broke down, in the direction Qrosaechroii. 
of Soissons. Napoleon, counting the moments in his impa- ^ 384. 
tience, urged on the advance of his troops from La Fert^ 

Gaucher ; the soldiers, in high spirits and burning with ar- 
dour, gallantly seconded his efforts, and fifty thousand men, 
pressing on with ceaseless march, promised soon to bring on 
a fearful collision with the enemy. But it was too late. As 
the leading columns reached the heights above La Fert6- 
sous-Joiiarre, and the valley of the Marne lay at their feet, 
they behold the rearguard of the army of Silesia vanishing 
in the distance on the other side of the Marne, the whole 
bridges of which were broken down. It was necessary 
to restore them before the pursuit could be renewed, and 
this required four-and-twenty hours. Headquarters, 
therefore, were established at La Fert6-souS’ Jouarre, and 
Napoleon in person repaired the following morning to 
the spot, to hasten the reconstruction of the bridges, at 
which the engineers laboured with such assiduity that 
the troops began to cross over on the evening of the same 
day. Meanwhile couriers were despatched to Paris to * Dan. 203 , 
tranquillise the inhabitants, whom the cannonade at iJJ* 147 ^“* 
Meaux had thrown into the utmost consternation, with 
the joyful intelligence of the retreat of the Allies ; while iii. 275 , 281 .' 
Blucher, who proposed to fight at Oulchy, on the right chio^rSi! 
bank of the Ourcq, and had given orders to Winzingerode 553, 657. 
and Bulow to meet him there for that purpose, toiled on 
amidst dreadful rains, ^ and by deep crossroads rendered 
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CHAP, impassable by the sudden breaking up of the 

l iXXXYi . frosty to gain the appointed place of rendezvous. 

1814 It was not so easy a matter as the Prussian general 
supposed, for Bulow and Winzingerode to get across to 
Perii^ Oulchy ; for the only bridge over the Aisne, at this time 
S^Biucher ^^^ded by the thaw, was at Soissons, and it was a fortified 
from Soissons town held by a considerable French garrison. The justice 
of the coup-d'ceil which had made Chernicheflf some 
weeks before select it as the scene of his brilliant assault, 
was now manifest'^$ but the whole fruits of that success 
had been lost, and the town regained to the enemy, from 
the retreat consequent on theiflisasters of Blucher’s army. 
Bulow and Winzingerode, in obedience to the orders sent 
them from Bar>sur-Aube on the 25th, had united on the 
2d near Soissons, on the opposite side of the river : their 
forces amounted to fifty thousand veterans, so that they 
would double the numerical strength of the army of 
Silesia. But Soissons held out, notwithstanding repeated 
summonses to surrender ; the strength of its works, which 
had been considerably increased since Chernichefif^s extra- 
ordinary coap-<fo-mam, seemed to defy an immediate assault; 
and yet the situation of Blucher, on the opposite bank, with 
Marmontand Mortier pressing on hisrear — withtheformer 
of whom his rearguard had that day a severe encounter, 
which cost him five hundred men — and Napoleon threaten- 
ing his flank, was extremely perilous. In this emergency 
the Prussian marshal sent forward the pontoon train to 
Busancy on the Aisne, with the most experienced engi- 
205 ^Fain* army, to select points for throwing bridges 

14 ^ 149 . * across; but to attempt such an operation during the 
^4 ** mho* darkness of a winter night, with fifty thousand French, 
iii. 280, 283. * led by Napoleon, thundering in pursuit, was obviously 
attended with no common hazard.^ 

In this dilemma, the Prussian marshal was delivered 
^ from his difficulties in a way so remarkable that it almost 
Capitulation savoured of the marvellous. There were fifteen hundred 
oxSaSa* Poles in Soissons, the brave but now inconsiderable 
difficSSea” remnant of the followers of Poniatowski, uhder the com- 
mand of General Moreau."*^ They had received special 
orders from Napoleon to defend the place to the last drop 
of their blood, as the blocking up that issue to the army 
* Not of courw the great general of the aan^e name, who fell at Dresden. 
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of Silesia out of the country between the Marne and the chap. 
Aisne, formed a part of the able plan which he had con- ^xxxvi . 
ceived for its destruction. The Allied generals had resolved 1814. 
to attempt to storm the place on the following morning ; 
but during the night, under the pretence of purchasing 
some wine for the use of the generals, they sent an officer 
into the town to propose a capitulation. This skilful 
diplomatist, Colonel Lowernstown, having with some 
difficulty, and not without sustaining great danger from 
the sentries, who repeatedly fired upon^im, contrived to 
make his way into the fortress, so w:orked upon the fears 
of the governor, by representing that two strong corps 
were prepared to assault the place on the following 
morning, and would infallibly put the whole garrison to 
the sword, that he prevailed on that officer and the 
council of war, whom he found assembled, to capitulate. 

Moreau proposed that the garrison should be allowed to 
take the guns, six in number, with them; and, after 
some feigned opposition on the part of Lowernstown, this 
was admitted. Winzingerode gladly acceded to the pro- 
posed terms ; and it having been observed by some one 
present, that it was unusual to give an enemy, voluntarily 
evacuating a fortress, more than twoguns, WoronzofF justly 
remarked — ‘^that in the present circumstances, the sur - 1 oan.207, 
render of Soissons was of such importance, that it would 
be even allowable to make the French commandant a Rod?, \. 37*4, 
present of some of our own guns, on the single condi- J^®“*** 
tion of his evacuating the fortress on the instant.” The Die Grosse 
capitulation was accordingly agreed to, and Woronzoff in SeTMsI ’ 
person led his troops, immediately after, at noon on the 
3d, to take possession of the city gates.' 

Napoleon expressed, as well he might, the utmost 
indignation at this disgraceful capitulation ; the moment ^ 
he received intelligence of it, he directed the governor, junction of 
Moreau, to be forthwith delivered over to a military ®my^with 
commission. The importance of the advantage thus winzinge- 
gained to the Allies was soon apparent ; for hardly were 
.the city gates in possession of the Russians, when the 
sound of Marmont’s and Mortier’s cannon was heard thun- 
dering on Blucher's rearguard ; and soon after the heads 
of his columns, weary and jaded, and in great confusion, March 3. 
began to arrive, and they defiled without intermission 
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CHAP, through the fortress all night. It may fairly be con- 
L xxxvi . therefore, that the opportune surrender of Sois- 

1814 . sons saved the Prussian marshal, if not from total defeat, 
which the distance at which the great body of Napoleon’s 
forces still were rendered improbable, at least from most 
March 4. serious embarrassment and loss in crossing the river. On 
the day following, the whole army passed over in safety, 
and effected its junction with Bulow and Winzinge- 
rode’s men, on the summit of the plateau overlooking 
Soissoris, on the road to Laon. The veterans of the Sile- 


sian army, almost worn out with two months’ incessant 
marching and six weeks of active hostilities, with hardly 
any shoes on their feet, tattered greatcoats on their backs, 
and almost empty caissons, presented a striking contrast 
to the splendid array, untarnished uniforms* and well- 
replenished artillery and baggage-waggons of Bernadotte’s 
corps. This important junction raised the strength of 
the united army to a hundred thousand men, of whom 
twenty-four thousand were admirable horse ; and infantry 
Koch,*i, 376, and cavalry alike were tried veteran troops, well known 
210* 2 ?l"’ tho preceding campaign on the Elbe. Bluchcr resolved 
ciaiis to retreat, but to give battle on the summit of tho 

vii. 437. ’ elevated plateaus which lie between the Aisne and tho 

Marne, adjacent to the highway from Soissons to Laon.^ 
And now an event occurred which throws an impor- 
tant light on tho moral government of the world, and 
Napoleon’s illustrates the inexpedience, even for present interests, of 
HngTn the deviations from the rules of justice and humanity, 

French which it is tho highest glory of civilisation to have in 
general introduced into the ruthless code of war. Irri- 
March 5. tated at tho escape of the army of Silesia ^froj^ the well- 
laid scheme which he had devised for its !i|rt^|ii^jion, and 


laid scheme which he had devised for its !j|^^^jion, and 
anxious to engage the masses of tho peoj^i^p, hitherto 
passive and inert in tho midst of the hostim ii|mies, in a 
guerilla warfare on the flanks and rear of the Invaders, 
Napoleon issued two proclamations from Fismes, by tho 
first of which ho not only authorised, but enjoined, every 
Frenchman to take up arms, and fall on the flanks and 
rear of tho invading armies ; while, by the second, the 
penalties of treason were denounced against every mayor 
or public functionary who should not stimulate, to the 
utmost of his power, tho prescribed insurrectionary 
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movements on the part of the people.* Thus was Napo- chap. 
leon himself driven, by a just retribution, and the con- ^xxxvr . 
sequences of the atrocious system of universal invasion 1814. 
and systematic oppression which the Revolutionary 
armies had so long pursued, to adopt the very same 
measures of defence which he had so often denounced in im. ^ 
his enemies, and for obeying which he had, in sullen 
revenge, shed so much noble and heroic blood.^ 

The guerilla warfare to which he now called the French, 
and which of course led to severe and sanguinary pro- ^ 
clamations, in reprisal, by the Allied generals, was no Which was 
other than the very system for pursuing which he had, tllfnrhe had 
in the outset of his career, shot the magistrates and prin- 
cipal citizens of Pavia in cold blood, and given up that his enemies, 
beautiful city to pillage ;t and to repress which he had * iUays, 
sanctioned the bloody proclamations of Soult^ and Augc- 28 
reau,*^ denouncing the punishment of death against every 
Spanish peasant found in arms in defence of his country ; 
and the still more infamous decree of Bessi^res, affixing 
the same penalty, not only to the people not soldiers 
taken in arms, but against the fathers^ mothers^ hrothersy 
sisters, children, and nephews, of all individuals who have 
quitted their domiciles, and do not inhabit the villages * June 6 , 
occupied by the French.”* Impelled by stern necessity, 
the mighty conqueror was now obliged to sign with his 
own hand the condemnation of his previous cruelty ; to 
canonise the memory of the many brave men whom he 
had doomed to death for doing what he now enjoined; to 
expose to similar suffering the people who had been the 
instruments and sharers in his oppression. Providence 
has a clear mode of dealing with the sins of men, which 
is, to leave them to the consequences of their own 
iniquities. 

Determined to come to blows with the army of Silesia, 

* “All the French citizens are not only authorised to take up arms, hut 
required to do so ; to sound the tocsin as soon as they hear the cannon of our 
troops approaching them : to assemble together, scour the woods, break down 
the bridges, block up the roads, and fall on the flanks and rear of the enemy. 

Every French citizen taken by the enemy, who shall be put to death, shall be 
forthwith avenged, by the shooting of a prisoner from the enemy .—Napolbon.” 

“ All the mayors, public functionaries, and inhabitants, who, instead of stimu- 
lating the patriotic ardour of the people, shall strive to cool them, and dissuade 
them from all the measures of a legitimate defence, shall be considered as 
traitors, and treated as sucA.”— Napoleox, bth March 1814. Moniteur, 

March 6, 1814; and Goldsmith’s Recueilt vi. 645. 

t Ante, Chap. xx. $ 85. 
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CHAP. iiotwithstaBding the great accession of strength which it 
Lxxxvi . received, in the hopes that he might disable it 

181*- for a time, at least, from resuming the offensive, while he 
Napo^n turned his strength against the vast hut unwieldy masses 
crosses the of the grand army, Napoleon gave orders for a general 
foiiows^^ advance. With this Vfew, General Corhineau, with a 
claone!^ Considerable body, was detached in the night of the 4th 
from Fismes to Rheims, of which ho took possession 
Marchs. without resistance on the day following; and on the 
same day the advanced guard was pushed on to Bery-au- 
Bac, where the cross road from Rheims to Laon passes the 
Aisne, by a bridge recently constructed. The whole army 
was immediately moved in that direction ; and Nansouty, 
having fallen in with the rearguard of the enemy, drove 
it back to Corbeny with some loss. As soon as the pas- 
sage of the Aisne was fully effected, couriers were des- 
patched to Mezi^res, Verdun, and Metz, with instructions 
to stimulate the authorities to rouse the peasantry ; but 
though the latter in many places showed a disposition to 
rise in obedience to the Emperor’s proclamations, and 
not unfrequently fell upon the detached parties of the 
Allies with hardly any leaders, yet the former, foreseeing 
his approaching end, hardly ever made the slightest 
attempt either to direct or encourage their efforts. Mean- 
1 I. while, the army approached Laon, by the road from 
i?an ^17 Bery-au-Bac, to the ground where Marshal Blucher had 
Faiii, 164, taken post on the plateau of Craone, on the narrow neck 
GrosseChron. which extends from the road from Soissons to 

iiL 604,665. Laon, to which the enemy were now advancing from 
Bery-au-Bac to tho same towri.^ 

The position thus chosen was a plateau nearly a mile 
gQ and a half long, hut not half a mile broad, bounded on 
Description either flank by steep slopes leading down to the ravines 
^ of Foulon and Allies, the sides of which, difficult of 
ascent to infantry, were wholly impracticable for cavalry 
or artillery. The river Letto flowed nearly in a straight 
line, in the bottom of the ravine, to the north ; at the 
distance of a mile from the southern edge of the plateau, 
the Aisne ran in a deep, and nearly parallel channel, from 
east to west ; but the immediate declivities of the position 
were drained by a multitude of feeders, which flowed 
rapidly down at right angles to the central bed of these 
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two streams. A cross gully of no great depth, but a most chap. 
formidable obstacle on a field of battle, extended at right 
angles to the ravines, along the front of that part of the 1814. 
plateau which Woronzoflf chose for his first stand; and 
two others of irregular forms, Tunning each halfway 
across it, afforded, like so many* bastions and ditches, 
positions of considerable strength in rear. The upper 
part of the hollows on either side was filled with woods ; 
that of Vauclere lying to the north, and the Bois de Blanc * Porwnai 
Sablon to tlio south, neither of which was pervious to 
cavalry or artillery. The neck of the plateau, and the 
strength of the position, was across it from Ailles to piotho, ik 
Paissy, and at that point it was little more than five ^auciM 
hundred yards broad — a narrow space for a battle to be 395 . 
fought on which the fate of France, and perhaps of 
Europe, would depend.^ 

It was far from being his whole army, however, which 
Blucher had assembled in this strong position. His 
situation was full of difficulty, especially considering the Biucher's 
sudden and desperate strokes which his antagonist was 
wont to deliver, the admirable quality of the troops at 
his command, and the variety of points he himself was 
called on to defend. It was necessary, in case of disaster, 
and for the sake of his communications, to cover Laon, 
the bulwark of the roads to the Netherlands ; to defend 
the central position at Craone, and, at the same time, to 
keep possession of the important fortress of Soissons, 
commanding the principal passage of the Aisne, and the 
great road to Paris, the object of all his efforts. This last 
stronghold, forming the extreme right of his line, was 
now threatened with immediate assault by Marmont and 
Mortier, to whom Napoleon had given peremptory orders 
instantly to carry it at all hazards. To provide at once 
for these different objects, and at the same time carry 
into effect his intention of giving battle to the French 
Emperor, the following dispositions were made by Mar- 
shal Blucher Bulow, with his whole corps, was sent off 
to defend Laon : the infantry of Winzingerode, under ^ . 

Woronzoff and Strogonoff, were charged with the defence 
of the plateau of Craone while Winzingerode, at the 
head of ten thousand horse, and sixty pieces of horse- 290. 
artillery, followed by Kleist and Langeron, was to pass 
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CHAP, the Lette, and by cross roads fall on the right wing or 
Lxxxvi . French, while actively engaged on the plateau 

1814. in front. York was posted on the highway between 
Soissons and Laon, to afford succour to any point which’ 
might require it ; and the defence of Soissons was intrusted 
to Radzowitz, with six thousand men of Langeron’s 
corps. 

The first attack was made on this important fortress, 
52 . the loss of which had been the subject of such unbounded 
SSauiTon^** mortification to the Emperor. At daylight on the morn- 
Boissons, ing of the 6th, the enemy’s troops were seen approaching, 
March 6 . columiis, by the road of Chateau-Thierry. Radze- 

witz immediately made his preparations, and rode round 
the ranks, reminding his men of what they owed to their 
sovereign and the honour of the Russian arms. At seven, 
the enemy commenced the attack on the faubourgs, but 
they were repulsed with loss. Returning, however, to 
the charge, they made themselves masters of a considerable 
part of the houses beyond the walls, and a desperate 
action, within pistol-shot, ensued in the streets, near to 
the foot of the ramparts, which was maintained with the 
greatest resolution on both sides. Transported with ardour, 
the French, in many places, unroofed the houses of which 
they had made themselves masters, hoisted up their guns, 
with ropes, on the outside, to the topmost story, and from 
thence, as from the moving towers of antiquity, battered 
the summit of the walls, nearly on an equal footing. 
But it was all in vain. The Russian grenadiers, with 
heroic resolution, made good their post against their 
1 Dan. 215. gallant antagonists, threefold more numerous than theni- 
selves ; the guns on the bastions maintained their 
Vaud’.i.2k Superiority over those of the enemy, somewhat below 
Die^’ the suburbs ; and after the whole day had been 

GrosseChron. consumed, and fifteen hundred men lost to either side in 
Veiter,’u. 152. this furioiis assault, the French marshal drew off, leaving 
Radzewitz in possession of the bloodstained ramparts.^ 
Disappointed in his hopes of turning the Allied position 
by carrying Soissons on its right flank, Napoleon now 
Napoi^n’s rcsolvcd to hazard a direct attack upon the plateau in its 
dispositions, front. Had his army been composed of the soldiers of 
Areola or Rivoli, he would have formed his troops into a 
dense column, and assaulted the Russians on the neck of 
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the narrow tongue of land, as his grenadiers had forced chap. 
the dykes in the swampy plains of Verona. But, 
excepting the divisions Friant and Christian! of the I 8 i 4 . 
Old Guard, with the cuirassiers, they were of a very 
different description, being in great part conscripts and 
young troops, almost worn out with the incredible efforts 
they had already made in the campaign ; and who were 
not always to be relied on except in the presence of the 
Emperor. In consequence of this, Napoleon felt the 
necessity of supplying by combination what was wanting 
in strength ; and with this view he made the following 
dispositions : — Ney was charged with the principal attack, 
which was to be directed against the enemy’s right flank, 
upwards from the slope descending to the valley of the 
Lette, and he had under his command part of Victor’s 
corps and the dragoons of the Guard ; while Nansouty, 
with the Polish dragoons and Excelmans’ division, was to 
climb the steep on the left of the enemy, from the side of 
Oulchy and the feeders of the Aisne. The main attack 
along the neck of the plateau, led by Victor, at the head 
of the infantry of the Guard, was under the direction of 
. Napoleon in person ; and by bringing up column after 
column on that narrow plain, he hoped to force the 
position, despite its natural advantages, when the heads of 
his columns showed themselves on either flank. His force 
actually on the field, and engaged with the enemy, 
amounted to forty thousand men ; the Russians were 
only twenty-seven thousand ; but they had the advantage 389 , 391. 
of a very strong position, had not been exhausted by 
previous combats in the campaign, and were the very 
flower of the Russian army. By a singular chance, the 399“* Die 
result of the previous movements which had taken place, ... 
both parties had passed each other, and now wheeled 570, m. 
about to fight : the Russians with their face to the Rhine, 
the French with theirs towards Paris.^ 

Soon after nine o’clock on the morning of the 7 th, two 
of the enemy’s columns appeared on the front of the 54 
plateau towards Craone, while a third, without guns, 
entered the ravine on the left. Blucher at the same time Satti^ 
received intelligence that Winzingerode’s corps of horse- 
artillery and cannon, which was destined to turn the 
French flank, and execute the decisive attack, so far from 
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CHAP, having yet reached Fetieux, its place of destination, 
Lxxxvi . having been impeded by 

1814 . the excessive badness of the roads. He instantly ordered 
Kleist's men to take the start of Winzingerode, and press 
on direct for that place; while he himself set out in 
person after Winzingerode, to endeavour to overcome the 
difficulties which impeded him, leaving Sacken on the 
neck of land to combat Napoleon. The French forces, 
preceded by a hundred guns, soon approached in dense 
masses along the plateau. Shortly the fire of artillery 
became extremely violent on both sides ; for the Russian 
cannon, consisting of sixty pieces, was admirably posted, 
and kept up a dreadful discharge, with unerring precision, 
both in front and fiank, on the deep French columns 
advancing along the neck of the plateau. Napoleon’s 
guns, greatly superior in number, but by no means so 
advantageously placed, replied with the utmost vigour : 
their shot, admirably directed, ploughed through the 
Russian masses, which, drawn up in three lines, almost 
close together, presented an infallible mark to the 
gunners. Not a piece was fired without producing a 
corresponding chasm in the opposite ranks. But nothing 
coiild shake the firmness of WoronzofTs troops : whole 
files were mown down, but the men never wavered, and 
4oa*Dan.’ steadiness which discipline superadded to’ native 

22^^224.3^1 courage alone can give, calmly fronted the tempest of 
892. vaiid, ’ death in obedience to their Czar and their oaths. At 
Pi^Io^iii. attacking columns recoiled in this fearful strife, 

289 , 291 ), and Victor’s troops, after sustaining a dreadful loss, with- 
drew beyond reach of the firo.^ 

' Meanwhile Ney, on the Russian left, no sooner heard 
the cannon-shot on the crest of the plateau, than, trans^ 
Despite ported with ardour, he redoubled the vigour of his 
actiM 0 “ the attack. The hamlet of Ailles was carried after hard 
which at fighting ; and his tirailleurs, driving the Russian light 
to"Se RiuJ droops before them, were seen climbing the steep on the 
aiana retreat- left of the plateau. At the same time an attempt was 
****■ made by Nansouty, with six battalions of infantry, to 
mount the summit on the right from the side of Oulchy. 
The depth, however, of the ravine on that flank, the 
badness of the roads, and the well-directed fire of six 
guns planted on the edge of the plateau, at the top of 
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the declivity, rendered the attack abortive. But no chap. 
sooner did the Emperor perceive Ney’s vanguard J^ xxxvi . 
appearing on the summit, than he ordered Victor to 1814. 
advance again in a heavy close column along the neck 
of the position. With, such vigour did this column rush 
forward, supported by Ney’s ‘men on their right, in spite 
of the fire of forty-eight guns on their front and flank, 
that one of the Russian batteries on the left was carried. 

It was only a few minutes in the enemy’s possession, 
for the 19th light infantry, and regiment of Shirvan, 
rushed forward and retook it with the bayonet, hurling 
the French with loud shouts down the steeps. But the 
extreme rapidity and violence of the fire now caused, 
after four hours* fighting, a want of ammunition to be 
felt in the Russian lines ; and Sacken, alarmed by the 
increasing masses of the French, especially in the valley 
on his left, and the non-appearance of Blucher or Winzin- 
gerode in the rear, where they had been expected, twice sent 
orders to Woronzoff to retreat. The brave Russian, how- ^ ^ 

ever, finding he could still make good his post, and wisely 224. koch/i. 
judging that ho ran less danger by standing still in his 40 q 
strong position and continuing the contest, than by retreat- Piotho, ni 
ing in face of such a force as Napoleon commanded, still 
maintained his ground. But. at length Sackcn, having 
received instructions from Blucher to fall back with all 676 , 576 . 
his forces to the central position at Laon, gave Woronzoff 
positive orders to retreat.^ 

It w as at two o’clock in the afternoon that this hazard- 
ous movement commenced. Woronzoff formed his men 
with admirable steadiness, even under the fire of a hun- Glorious re* 
dred French guns, in squares, and ordered the retreat in 
ordinary time by alternate bodies ; the artillery in the 
openings, and the dismounted guns, two-and-twenty in 
number, with such of the wounded as could be removed, 
in front of the retreating column. As soon as Napoleon 
perceived the retreat commencing, he hurried forward 
all his guns to his own front, redoubled his fire upon the 
retiring column, and ordered up the whole dragoons and 
cuirassiers to charge along the neck of the plateau. So 
vehement was their onset, so loud the cries and clatter of 
the rushing horsemen, that it was at first thought all was 
lost on the right ; but when the smoke cleared away, the 
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steady squares were seen pursuing their march unbroken; 
and Benkendorff, with the hussars and Cossacks, bravely 
charged the French horse, and checked the pursuit. As 
the retreat continued, and the Russians came past the 
neck to a wider part of the plateau, the danger became 
greater, because the more extended surface of the 
level ground enabled the French cavalry to turn their 
flanks. At this critical moment, however, Wassiltchikoff 
came up with Lanskoy’s hussars and Dochakoff’s dragoons 
of Sacken’s corps. These incomparable troops instantly 
charged the pursuing horse, and drove them back in their 
turn. So narrow was the ground in some places, that the 
, horse were obliged to halt and open out, in order to let 
the infantry and guns through ; and instantly closing 
when they had passed, faced about against the pursuers. 
Several of the Russian regiments of cavalry charged in 
this manner, in less than an hour, eight different times.^ 
Meanwhile the Russian troops were approaching the 
second neck of the plateau, in the rear both of the former 
and of the wider space between them ; and while the 
‘cavalry retarded the advance of the enemy, the whole 
guns of Sacken’s and Woronzoff’s corps which were not 
dismounted, sixty-four in number, were placed upon it. 
The ground was singularly calculated to give efficiency to 
their fire ; for it was at once flanked on either side by 
perpendicular rocks which could not be scaled, and rose 
by a steep slope in the narrow isthmus between them, so 
as to afford the means of placing the cannon in a double 
row, one behind and the other above, in such a manner 
that, like the upper and under decks of a ship at sea, they 
could both discharge at the same time. On this slope the 
guns were placed ; thirty-six in the first line, twenty-eight 
in the second, opposite to the intervals between the first, 
and about twenty feet above them, lyhen every thing 
was in readiness, the infantry were marching back slowly, 
and with perfect regularity, abreast of the first line of 
guns, when they faced about and dressed in a lino with 
the mouths of the pieces ; while tho cavalry, now almost 
worn out, rapidly withdrew to the right and left, and 
retired behind the artillery.^ 

Great was the astonishment of tho French when the 
screen of horsemen cleared away, and they beheld this 
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close mass of enemies re^dy to receive them. They were chap. 
nothing daunted, however, by the sight. Drouot formed i ^xxxvi . 
the terrible artillery of the Guard in front of this second 1814. 
position, and calmly moved on in the midst of the guns, th^saiiit 
on foot, as he was wont, against the double tier of cannon, of which the 
sometimes aiding in the pointing of a gun as in the days 
of his youth at the military college. Immediately behind 
him the lofty grenadier caps of the Imperial Guard were 
seen in dense and formidable array.* But all their efforts 
were in vain. With dauntless intrepidity, indeed, the Old 
Guard continued to press on along the narrow ridge ; but 
the thicker their columns became the greater was the 
havoc, until their advance was literally impeded by the 
heaps of dead and dying. The Russian artillery, worked 
with extraordinary rapidity, fired, by alternate guns, round 
shot and grape from the first line, and round shot and 
grenades from the second ; and such was the precision of 
their aim, that the assailants never succeeded, notwith- 
standing the most heroic efforts, in passing the dreadful ^ 296 

strait.- This awful cannonade lasted only twenty minutes ; 228. kausier, 
when Drouot, finding the position unassailable, drew off m/ 29 ?,^ 2 f!L 
his guns, and the fire ceased. Soon after, Woronzoff, 
having by this stand gained time for his cavalry, wounded, 35, 37. Die* 
and carriages, to reiich the great road from Soissons, him- iu. 
self followed with the rearguard, to which the garrison of 578,579,534. 
the former town was joined, and the whole fell back to 
the environs of Laon,^ 

Such was the terrible battle of Craone, the most obsti- 
nately contested, if we except Albuera and Culm, of the 
whole Revolutionary war, and in which it is hard to say Results of 
to which side of the heroic antagonists the palm of victory battle*, 
is to be awarded. The French were greatly superior in 
number ; for as Sacken’s infajntry was never engaged, nor 
even in sight, the wiiole troops who fought on the Russian 
side did not exceed twenty-one thousand ; while Napoleon 
had nearly thirty thousand actually under firo.f But this 
disproportion, great as it was, appears to have been 

“ * Non content d* appujer ainsi leraouvement du General Boyer, 1© Comte 
Drouot, mettant pied terre, vint utiliser son artillerie, en luor.tnuit aux 
cannoniers la niani6re de charger et do pointer avec autant de douceur et de 
calmeque s’il eut dtd au polygone.’— K och, 1.394. 

InAuitrjr. Cavaby Total. 

t Russians under fire, - - ld,304 - - 4,900 21,204 

Frencli ditto, - - - 23,073 - - 0,350 9,423 

— Koch, i. 391 ; and Die Grosse Cliron. iii. 575, 577. 
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CHAP, counterbalanced in the result by the incomparable 
Lxxxvi . strength of Woronzoff’s position, which rendered mime- 
1814. rical superiority of little avail, and the admirable disposi- 
tion of his guns, which, both at the commencement and 
close of the action, gave the Russian artillery, though 
inferior in number, a decided advantage over that of the 
French. Trophies of victory there were none to boast of 
by either party. The French won the field of battle, but 
it was covered only with the dead or the dying: no 
prisoners were made, or cannon or standards taken, on either 
side ; and the field itself was yielded, not to the attacks, 
impetuous as they were, of Napoleon’s grenadiers, but to 
the general policy of the campaign, which, after Winzinge- 
rode’s circular march against the French rear had failed, 
induced the Prussian field-marshal to dil*ect a general 
concentration of his forces in the noble position of Laon. 
The loss on both sides was enormous ; and, save at 
Albuera, unprecedented in proportion to the number of 
troops engaged in the whole war. The Russians were 
weakened by five thousand killed and wounded ; but on 
j Die QrogjQ side of the French no less than eight thousand brave 
chron. iii. men, being more than a fourth of the troops engaged, had 
fallen. WoronzofF deservedly had the order of St George, 
Kausier^ 401. of the second class, immediately conferred upon him by a 
FaSi, 158. grateful sovereign : wounds and death were the only 
ciaui which now remained for French deeds of heroism. 

440. Victor was severely lacerated by a cannon-ball in the thigh ; 

Grouchy, Nansouty, Boyer, and two others, more slightly.^ 
Had Winzingerode’s attack, supported by Kleist, in the 
^ rear, not been prevented from taking place by the extra- 
Reflections Ordinary difiSculties which impeded his march, Napoleon’s 
and the w?ra- career would, in all probability, have been terminated at 
ordinary gal- Craone, as it afterwards was at Waterloo. His last 
* reserves had been engaged on the plateau ; he had no 
troops in hand to oppose to any fresh attack ; and the 
apparition in his rear of ten thousand horse, followed by 
Kleist and Langeron’s corps, would have proved fatal. It 
cannot be denied that Blucher erred egregiously in dis- 
persing his army so much before the battle ; and that, 
considering that his forces, upon the whole, were double 
those of his antagonist, it afforded the most decisive proof 
of his having been out-generaled, or singularly ill used by 
fortune, that, at the decisive point, the French so far 
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outnumbered his troops engaged. Proportionally greater chap. 
was the credit due to the' heroism of Woronzoff and his 
unconquerable soldiers, who overcame all these obstacles, 
and contended on equal terms, during the whole day, 
against Napoleon, at the head of such superior forces, in- 
cluding his redoubtable Guards and cuirassiers. Innumer- 
able were the deeds of heroism performed by officers and 
men on both sid^ : Ney, Mortier, and Victor, combated 
on foot at the head of their troops, and were always to be 
seen in the thickest of the fire, animating the troops by 
their voice and example : Woronzoff repeatedly, dur- 
ing the retreat, threw himself into the squares, and in 
person gave the word of command to fire, when the 
French had come within fifty paces: Major-general 
Poncet, severely wounded, stood before his brigade on 
crutches, and positively refused to retire till the line was 
directed to fill back : the regiment of Shirvan having 
exhausted their cartridges, and being surrounded by the 
French’ cavalry, thrice forced their way through with 
fixed bayonets, bringing with them their dead colonel, 
and all the officers who had been either killed or wounded : 
Dochakoff, on being mortally wounded, exclaimed to his 44o.*’^ ’ 
regiment, ^‘Halt, Courlanders !” and breathed hislast.^ 

While the cavalry were on the road to Laon, Napoleon 
traversed in the gloom of the evening the blood-stained 
summit of the plateau, and then descended into the valley Napoleon on 
of the Aisne, to seek a hamlet wherein to pass the night, 
and found it in the village of Bray. His spirits were battle, 
unusually depressed, as well by the bloody and unsatis- 
factory issue of the action, as by the intelligence which 
he received the same evening from Chatillon, announcing 
the firm determination of the Allies to break up the con- 
ference, unless the fundamental principle of reducing 
France to its ancient limits was agreed to. The Emperor 
was not prepared for such \inanimity on the part of the 
Allied plenipotentiaries ; he still clung to the hope that 
Austria would break off. lie refused, however, to yield 
to those terms, and a messenger was despatched with 
instructions to Caulaincourt to present a counter project, 
and strive to gain time. I see clearly,” said he, “ that 
this war is an abyss, but I will be the last to bury myself 
in it. If we must wear the fetters, it is not I who will 
stretch out my hands to receive them.” He was deeply 
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CHAP, depressed, however, hy the issue of the action, and wrote 
Lxxxvi . that night to Joseph at Paris— “The Old Guard hlone 
1814 . Stood firm ; the rest melted like snow.” Such was his 
irritation from the desperate state of his affairs, that he 
1 Pain, 169, gave orders, in one of his fits of fury, to shoot some Rus- 
401 ^ prisoners, probably in retaliation for some peasants 

Dan. 235 . slain, which command, before he rolen|pd, was unhappily 
carried into execution at the village of Vaurains.^ 

On the following day, Blucher collected all his six corps 
g2. round the splendid position of Laon. So exhausted wore 
Both parties the French by their efforts during the battle, that they 
an(fjSw«id did not move from their ground till ten next day ; and 
i^aon. Russians marched the whole night, they got the 

start of the enemy, and reached the neighbourhood of 
that town in safety. Napoleon also on his side collected 
his whole forces, which now amounted to about forty- 
eight thousand men. Marmont, who was ordered up 
from Soissons, crossed the Aisne at Bery-au-Bac, and, 
after sleeping at Corbeny, approached Laon by the road 
of Rheims ; while the bulk of the army, consisting of 
the corps of Ney and Mortier, with the cuirassiers and 
reserve cavalry, after having joined the great road from 
Soissons to Laon at Chavignon and Vaurains, approached 
on tho chaussee from Paris. Notwithstanding all his 
losses, Blucher had still nearly ninety thousand men 
grouped around the hill of Laon ; and the approach to 
the position was by a defile two miles in length, where 
the road crosses a marsh that runs up to tho foot of the 
hill. Chernicheff was posted at Etouville, which lay at 
the entrance of this defile, with four regiments of infantry 
and twenty-four guns : and he defended himself so vigor- 
ously against the impetuous attacks of Marshal Ney, 
who commanded tho French advanced guard, that at 
2 Dan, 236 , nightfall he was still unable to make any impression. 
m. Pain, * After it was dark, however, tho peasants conducted the Old 
Koch 408 through by-paths across the marshes, so that at day- 

411. Piotho,’ break on tho 9 th Chernicheff found his post at the entrance 
VaSf i.^S defile no longer tenable, and withdrew with all his 

von forces to the position of Laon. There, soon after, Radze- 

401. Die witz arrived with the garrison of Soissons, having by 
chrSf.iii. forced marches and extraordinary vigilance eluded all 
6£)2, 593. the efforts of the enemy to intercept him.^ The accession 
of these forces, and the general concentration of his 
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troops, raised Blucher’s army to one hundred and four chap. 
thousand men, including twenty-four thousand horse, i^ xxxvi . 
and two hundred and sixty guns, all concentrated and 1814. 
supporting each other : while Napoleon, including Mar- 
mont, had only fifty-two thousand, of whom not more 
than fourteen thousand were cavalry. 

Laon is a town of great antiquity, containing seven 
thousand souls, well Tenown to travellers in that part of 
France. Like that of Cassel on the borders of Flanders, it Description 
stands upon the flat summit of a conical hill about three ojtjieposition 
quarters of a mile m breadth, and elevated nearly two ti>at of tiie 
hundred and fifty feet above the adjacent plain. It is 
surrounded by irregular ancient walls and towers, 
standing on the edge of the lofty plateau as it sinks into 
the declivity, and following its varied sinuosities. Gar- 
dens, orchards, and grass fields, lie on the slopes of this 
huge truncated cone ; the roads leading to the town 
ascend by a gentle slope up the long acclivity : the houses 
at the foot, fronting the highways and villages adjacent, 
were all loopholed, and filled with musketeers ; a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon crowded the ramparts on the 
summit, while numerous other batteries crowned every 
commanding eminence in the adjoining slopes. On these 
slopes, and in the neighbouring villages, lay the immense 
host of the Allied army, having the town for a vast 
redoubt in its centre, and extending with its wings far 
into the plain on either side. On the right lay Winzin- 
gerode’s men, drawn up in two lines near Aven ; in the 
centre, Bulow’s corps occupied the hill of Laon, the 
villages of Semilly and Ardon, with the abbey of St 
Vincent at its foot, and manned the numerous batteries 
disposed around its slopes. On the left those of Kleist and 
York extended from Laon to Chambry, opposite to Athies, 
and stretched far into the plain on the road leading to 
Rheims. Sacken’s and Langeron’s troops, which had suf- 
fered so severely in the preceding combats, were in reserve 
behind Laon. The positions of the French, being fewer in 
number, were much more concentrated. Marmont was ex- 1 personal 
pected on the right, being ordered to come up by the road 
from Rheims to a spot assigned between Chambry and 404rK^h, i! 
Athies in the level plain : Morticr, with the Guards, and the peeudK i. 
whole reserve cavalry under Grouchy and N^^ctoty, were 404 , 405 . 
in the centre opposite Laon, in front of them, half way 
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CHAP, to Semilly and Ardon, was Ney with his indefatigable 
Lxxxvi . corps, yet reeking with the blood of Craone. 

1814. It was a sublime and yet animating sight, when, on 
^ evening of the 8th March, the Allied army withdrew on 
Sublime all sides into the vicinity of this ancient and celebrated 
fromtho town. To the anxious and trembling crowds of citizens, 
ramparts and peasants driven in from the adkcent country which 
March’s. ^3-^^ the theatre of hostiliti^the horizon to the 
south and west appeared covered by innumerable fires ; 
loud discharges of cannon rolled on all sides, and sensibly 
approached the town ; long lines of light, proceeding 
from the fire of the infantry of the Allies as they retired, 
or of the French as they advanced, were distinctly seen as 
the shades of evening set in. When night approached, 
and darkness overspread the plain, a still more extraordi- 
nary spectacle presented itself. The continued discharges 
in the midst of the thickets and woods, with which the 
country abounded, produced a strange optical delusion, 
which converted the trees into so many electrical tubes, 
from the summits of which simrks and dazzling light, as 
from so many fireworks, appeared to rush upwards into 
1 Temoin tho lieavons. In the midst of this lurid illumination, 
long lines of infantry, dark masses of cavalry, and endless 
405. ’ files of artillery, were seen covering the plain in all direc- 
tions, till they were lost in the obscurity of distance.^ 

The succeeding day, being tho 9th, was passed without 
gg any serious action on either side. Approached to the 
Combat on villages of Clacy, Semilly, and Ardon, at the foot of tho 
imtn Mar^^ hill of Laon, the centre and left, composed of the troops 
under Napoleon in person, were perfectly prepared for an 
attack. But he was justly unwilling to hazard a general 
engagement until his right wing, under Marmont, came 
up to its ground from the side of Rheims ; and repeatedly 
in the course of tho day he despatched messengers in that 
direction, to learn where the marshal was, and how soon 
he might be expected in the field. Meanwhile, in order 
to feel the strength of the enemy’s position, Ney was 
ordered to advance right against Laon by the great road 
from Soissons. Favoured by a thick fog, which entirely 
enveloped the hill of Laon, and concealed his advance 
from the enemy, he succeeded, by a sudden attack, in 
making himself master of the villages of Semilly and 
Ardon at the foot of the hill, and was only prevented 
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from pushing up its slopes by the concentric fire of the chap. 
batteries, which commanded every approach to the town. 

At eleven the mist cleared away, and the whole field of I8i4. 
battle became visible from the ramparts. Blucher, per- 
ceiving how inconsiderable were the forces opposed to him 
in the centre, resolved to resume the offensive, and drive 
the enemy from the f^Jages he had won at the foot of the 
hill. With this view, while Woronzoff’s infantry w'ere 
ordered to attack Semilly in front, and Bulow’s at Ardori, 
a division of infantry, supported by all Winzingerode’s 
cavalry, was directed to make a sweep in the plain, and 
turn their left. This double Jittack entirely succeeded ; 
and Ney’s corps were driven back across the chaussie and 
marshes towards Etouville, in such disorder, that it was 
only by charging ^with the Imperial Guard and reserve 
cavalry, that that marshal and Bcliard succeeded in 
arresting the pursuit of the Allies, and driving them back 
to the bottom of the hill. At four in the afternoon, Koch, 1. 409, 
Napoleon having learned that Marmont had come up to 240"* 
his ground on the right, towards Athies on the road to 
Rheims, brought forward his Guards and cuirassiers, by a nu m, m. 
vigorous advance again expelled the Allies from Ardon, chron.^iiT 
and carried, after a bloody struggle, the village of Clacy 5 ^ 3 , 590. 
and the abbey of St Vincent from the Russians on their 
right.i 

Neither party, however, were intent on these attacks ; 
both fought only to gain time. Napoleon was counting gg. 
the minutes, till the announcement of the approach of 
Marmont warned him that he might with safety com- and niuciler’s 
mence a real attack upon the enemy at once in front and ovemSu*^ 
flank ; while Blucher, having received intelligence of the liim- 
French marshal being expected on the road to Rheims 
from Laon,, was taking measures to fall upon and crush 
him when he was totally unsupported by the remainder 
of the army. Meanwhile Marmont, who had begun his 
march early in the morning from Bery-au-Bac, issued at 
one in the afternoon from the defile of Fetieux, and, 
driving the Prussian videttes before him, commenced an 
attack at four o’clock on a division of York’s infantry, 
which was stationed at Athies, and after a fierce combat 
the Prussians were driven out of the village, which became 
a prey to the flames. Blucher now clearly perceived, from 
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CHAP, the vivacity of this assault, that the principal effort of the 
LX XXVI . enemy was to bo made in that direction. He saw that 
1814. Napoleon's design was to amuse him by false attacks in 
front on the Soissoiis road, and meanwhile turn his flank, 
cut him off from all communication with the grand 
army, and throw him back on a separate field of opera- 
tions on the side of Flanders. He immediately took 
measures to defeat this project, and convert it into the 
means of the enemy's ruin ; and for this object his central 
position at Laon, midway as it were between the two wings 
of the French army, presented extraordinary advantages. 
Langeron and Sacken were moved up behind Laon to the 
left, so as to be in a condition to support York: Kleist 
was ordered up to the front, close in his rear : the horse- 
1 nan^24o, artillery of the army of Silesia was moved to the extreme 
f'*j[ 4 ^vaud. so as to be ready to commence the attack: the 
piotho^iii arranged in close columns, the cavalry 

294, 295. ‘ in dense array of squadrons ; and the whole received 
orders to advance, as soon as it was dark, in double quick 
660 , 662 . time, and without firing a shot or uttering a word, against 
the encmy.^ 

Meanwhile Marmont’s troops, worn out with fatigue, 
and wholly unconscious of their danger, had sunk to 
Nocturnal sleep in their frigid bivouacs. At the dead of night, and 
dSrof'”'^ in perfect silence, the Prussians advanced to the attack ; 
Warmont. Prince William of Prussia led the infantry, which were 
headeil by the brigades of Horn and Klux, and moved 
by the high-road right on Athies. The fields on either 
side were filled with the remainder of Kleist’s corps, all 
in close column, so as to occupy very little room ; while 
Ziethen’s turned the right flank of the enemy, and drove 
them back on the infantry. Both attacks proved entirely 
successful. So complete was the surprise, so universal the 
consternation, that the French merely fired one round of 
grape on the approach of Prince William, and then dis- 
persed, every one flying in the profound darkness whither 
chance or his fears directed. Ziethen’s horse at the same 
instant falling on the right, increased the confusion : the 
fugitives from these two attacks, flying at right angles to 
each other, soon got intermingled, and poured headlong 
out in frightful disorder on the road to Bery-au-Bac ; 
while the Prussian infantry, pressing on through the 
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throng with loud shouts, soon arrived at the grand park chap. 
and reserve caissons, all of which, with the exception of i^xxxv i. 
a few pieces, were taken. The Prussian hussars, highly i 8 i 4 . 
elated with their success, continued the pursuit without 
intermission, and the darkness of the night alone pre- 
vented the whole corps being made prisoners. In wild 
confusion, horse, foot>and the few cannon which had escaped 
hurried through the defile of Feticux, six miles off, at 
the entrance of which Colonel Fabvier contrived to rally a 
few hundred men, who, from the smallness of their num- 
ber not being perceived in the darkness of the night, ^ 
contrived to stop the pursuit. As it was, however, 296 , 297! 
Marmont lost forty pieces of cannon, a hundred and thirty- JiT'Koch i 
one caissons, and two thousand five hundred prisoners. ^ 16 . 417 . ’ 
The number of killed and wounded, from the rapidity 51^ Die 
of the flight, was not considerable ; but his corps was jjj 
totally dispersed, and disabled from taking any part, till 603, eoc.* 
reorganised, in any military operation. The whole loss 
of the Allies was not three hundred men.^ 

Napoleon, anticipating a general battle, was drawing on 
his boots at four o’clock in tho morning of the 10 th, 
with his horse already at the door, when two dragoons, Napoleon 
who had just arrived on foot in great consternation, were JJSeat!* ^ 
brought to him. They stated that they had escaped by a Mwcu 10. 
miracle from a nocturnal hourrah which the enemy had 
made on tho bivouacs of Marmont ; that the marshal 
himself was killed or taken, and that all was lost on that 
side. He immediately gave orders to suspend the prepa- 
rations for a general attack, which were already com- 
mencing ; and soon after, more authentic intelligence of 
the disaster arrived, to the effect that the marshal was 
neither killed nor taken, but that his corps was entirely 
dispersed, its artillery lost, and the fugitives, in disorder, 
were only beginning to rally in the neighbourhood of 
Fismes. The Emperor at once saw, that to persist in his 
attack on Laon, defended by an enemy double in amount * Kaniier, 
to his own force, and with his right wing, for the time at 4 W.’ Fal^ ' ^ 
least, kors de cornet, was a vain attempt. But how to 
retreat in the face of a victorious enemy was the question ; orosae ® 
for already Blucher, elated by his success, had given 
orders to Langeron, Sacken, York, and Kleist,^ to pursue 
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CHAP. Mannont with the utmost vigour ; and he himself was 
Lxxxvi . pjjjy. waiting on the ramparts of Laon, from whence he 
1814. saw every movement in the French army, for the com- 
mencement of the retreat of the main body, to pursue on 
the road to Soissons. 

In this dilemma Napoleon adopted the wisest course he 
could have pursued, which was, to remain where he was, 
Able mkn- and impose upon the Prussian general by the display of a 
Shid! it\ras formidable force in front, so as at once to prevent pursuit 
effected. of his own corps, and relieve the pressure on that of 
Marmont. So completely did this plan succeed, that 
Blucher, who in the first instance had given orders to 
Bulow and Winzingerode to issue forth from Laon in 
pursuit of the French main body, not only countermanded 
the directions upon seeing that they stood firm, and seemed 
rather preparing for an attack, but despatched orders to 
the generals in pursuit of Marmont to return with their 
infantry, and follow him up only with their cavalry. 
Chernicheff in consequence, who at daybreak had made a 
successful attack with Winzingerode’s advanced guard on 
the French division at Clacy, on the Allied right, finding 
himself unsupported, was obliged to return in haste to 
the foot of the hill of Laon ; and shortly after nine 
o’clock Napoleon ordered a general advance against that 
formidable position. The action soon became extremely 
warm, and when the French approached the hill, they 
were received by such tremendous discharges of artillery 
from the heights around its foot, as well as of musketry 
from the loopholed villages, that after sustaining a severe 
loss they were obliged to retire. At four o’clock the grand 
park and equipages began to defile on the road to Soissons, 
and the French troops withdrew at all points ; but the 
cannonade continued till nightfall, and from the summit 
of the ramparts of Laon, the inarch of the retiring 
412^41?* could bo traced by the sight of villages in flames, 

Dan. 242, and tho awful spectacle of granaries, farm-yards, and 
churches, consuming under the reckless fury of the 
Kociuij 419, devastating bands, which, like a stream of lava, over- 
iw. ’ spread even their own territory with conflagration and 
ruin.^ 

Thus terminated the combats around Laon, which. 
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though scarcely worthy of being dignified by the name chap. 
of a battle, from the desultory manner in which they 
were conducted, and the great space over which they 
extended, were inferior to no pitched engagement fought ReflecSons 
during the whole war in interest and importance. For on thu battle, 
the first time during the campaign, the whole disposable 
forces nf the Emperor Napoleon, under his own immediate 
orders, had been brought to a stand ; their assault upon a 
strong position had been defeated ; the object of the 
expedition beyond the Marne had been frustrated, 
and the grand army left at liberty to pursue, during 
ten days, active operations on the side of Troyes and 
Fontainbleau, which, if vigorously followed up, might 
have led to the capture of Paris. The combats around 
Laon, including the losses sustained by Marmont, had cost 
the French Emperor six thousand men and forty-six 
pieces of cannon, while the Allies were not weakened by 
more than four thousand; his total loss since he left 
Troyes, on the 1st March, amounted to sixteen thousand 
men.* His situation now appeared altogether desperate : — 
obliged to retire towards his capital, followed by a victo- 
rious army double his own strength, only to fell there 
into the jaws of a still larger army, driving before it two 
beaten corps not mustering between them twenty-five 
thousand sabres and bayonets. In this expedition against 
Blucher, the Emperor was far from having shown proofs 
of his wonted skill. His bloody attack on the plateau of 
Craone had savpured rather of the obstinacy of a victo- 
rious, than the caution of a defensive commander ; and 
his plan of attack at Laon, operating by his two wings, 
separated six miles from each other, and incapable of 
mutual support, upon an enemy twice his strength, and 
occupying a central position of uncommon strength 
between them, was precisely such an error as he had 
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Such were the chasms made in the ranks during these sanguinary struggles, that 
an entire reorganisation of great part of the army took place at Soissons, by the 
amalgamation of the divisions which had principally suffered ; and the divisions 
of the Young Guard of Ney and Victor, as well as the division of infantry of 
General Poret de Morvau, entirely disappeared. — See Koch, L 429 ; Piotho, 
Ul, 3U1 ; and IHe Grme Chronik, iii. 613. 
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CHAP, turned to such admirable account,* when committed by 
Lxxxvi . hig adversaries at Castiglione in 1796, and at Dresden in 
1814. 1813.+ 

But it soon appeared that the genius of Napoleon had 
been obscured for a moment, though it was not extin- 
Napoleon guished : and when all thought his fortunes desperate, he 
struck such a blow, in a quarter where it waS least 
expected, as had well-nigh re-established his affairs, by the 
March 11 . renewed timidity which it infused into the Austrian 
councils. On the night of the 10th the Emperor slept at 
Chavignon, on the road to Soissons ; and on the 11th, the 
army continued its retreat to the defiles in front of that 
town. This fortress, which had again fallen into the 
hands of the French after Radzewitz’s retreat to Laon, 
ever of primary importance during the campaign in this 
quarter, now offered the same secure passage across the 
Aisne to the retreating French, which it formerly had 
done to the retiring Allied army. The whole of the 12th 
was spent there also: the Emperor being busied with 
Mortier and the officers of engineers, in providing for the 
defence of the place ; and while giving a brief repose to 
the wearied soldiers of his army, he himself rode out on 
horseback to survey the environs, and choose the posi- 
tions which might appear most defensible. During all 
this time, and, in fact, for nine days after the battle of 
Laon, Blucher remained in a state of complete inactivity 
with his vast army in that impregnable position — a 
delay, after such an advantage as he had recently gained, 
J which would appear altogether inexplicable, if we did 

166 , 166 . * not know that, at this period, the Allied army was 
mfpiotho^* almost starving from the total exhaustion of the country 
iii. k)9, 302.’ in which it had so long carried on the war: that the 
chron.™^ troops, wom out with six weeks’ incessant marching and 
624, 626. fighting in the most inclement weather, stood urgently in 
need of repose that the veteran field-marshal was so ill, 

* This is accordingly admitted by the ablest of the French militai^ histori- 
ans, and the most zealous partisans of Napoleon. “ It does not appear that the 
Emperor acted according to the rules of art, or the prudence which the dispro- 
portion of his means required, in engaaing the Duke of Ragusa, (Marmont,) at 
the same time that he attacked himself. He was as yet uncertain of the line of 
the enemy’s operations, and his army was not a quarter of theirs in number. 
That quarter might have conquered if they had been mustered together ; but it 
was impossible to separate one corps without exposing it to destruction firom a 
force tenfold its own.*'— YAunowcoimT, li. 63. 

t Jnte, Chap, zx § 106, and Chap. Uxz. § 24. 
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from ague and inflammation in the eyes, as to be chap 
unable to sit on horseback during the remainder of the 
campaign ; and that Gneisenau and the officers of his 
staff felt that, having amply performed the part allotted 
to them in it, the time had arrived when it behoved the 
grand army to do something worthy of its gigantic 
strength, and such as might be expected after its long- 
continued repose.* 

On the night of the 12th, however, Napoleon received 
information which induced him to alter the line of his 
operations, by presenting him with a new enemy acces- Capture of 
sible to his strokes, and capable of being destroyed, st 
General St Priest, with his corps of Russians, forming 
part of the reserves of the army of jSilesia, had been left 
at Chalons, in order to keep up the communication 
between Blucher and Schwartzenberg ; and having 
learned, during the concentration of all the French troops 
around Laon, that the garrison left by them in Rheims 
was very weak, particularly in cavalry, he resolved to 
attempt to carry the place. Like all the towns in that 
quarter, it was fortified, though not strongly, and the walls 
were in disrepair in several places, and but imperfectly 
armed; and St Priest, having been reinforced by the 
Prussian brigade of General Jagon, who had marched on 
after the surrender of Erfurth, determined to hazard an ’ 
attack, The garrison, about two thousand strong, with 
only twelve pieces of cannon, were little in a condition to 
defend a town containing thirty thousand inhabitants March 12. 
against a corps of fifteen thousand men. He mot, 
accordingly, with very little resistance; the garrison, 
after discharging a few rounds, endeavoured to escape out 
of the place by a gate which had not been blockaded, and ^ ^ 

six hundred of them, with ten guns, were made prisoners 250. Burgii 
in the attempt. The town itself was taken, with *• 

hardly any of the outrages or disorders consequent on a Pain, m. 
place carried by assault ; some property which had been chron.*^°ir 
plundered was immediately restored, and the marauders 
punished St Priest himself went” to the cathedral to li. i 7 i. 
return thanks for his victory, and the troops, for the sake 

* '* The true object of our stay here is not a military one. The only derign 
I have in view is to give repose to a harassed army, and as far as possible to 
provide it with bread."— Blvchscb to WiNZuroKBODJt, JliarcA 1814 ; 

1)AWIL£FSKY, 244, 246. 
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CHAP, of recreation, were in great part allowed to amuse them- 
Lxxxvi . selves in the surrounding hamlets. 

1814. The capture of this important town at once re-estab- 
lished the communications of Blucher with the grand 
Advanwof and threatened Napoleon’s right flank. He had 

Njp^on to no sooner heard of it, accordingly, than he gave orders 
for the whole army, with the exception of Mortier’s corps, 
which was left for the defence of Soissons, to defile to the 
March 13. right on the road for Rhoims. With such expedition did 
they march, that on the evening of the same day on 
which they set out from Soissons, the advanced guards 
appeared before the walls of Rheims. The Prussian 
videttes could hardly believe their own eyes, when the 
increasing numbers of the enemy showed that a serious 
attack was intended. But notwithstanding repeated 
warnings sent to St Priest, he persisted in declaring it 
was only a few light troops that were appearing, and 
could not be brought to believe that the army so recently 
defeated at Laon was already in a condition to resume 
offensive operations. At length, at four o’clock, the cries 
of the troops, and well-known grenadier caps of the Old 
Guard, announced that the Emperor himself was on the 
field ; and then, as well ho might, the Russian general 
hastily began to take measures for his defence. The 
nearest regiments, without order, or any regular array, 
hurried ofi* to the threatened point ; the French, skilfully 
feigning to be outnumbered, ceased firing and fell back, 
and for a short time all was quiet. St Priest was con- 
firmed by this circumstance in the belief that it was only 
a partisan division which was before him, or, at most, 
the beaten corps of Marmont, for which he conceived 
630, 634. ’ himself fully a match ; and even on being assured by a 

Ssf^Koch, prisoner that Napoleon was with the troops, he said, 

i. 440. « He not step over fourteen thousand men ; you need 

not ask which way to retire, there will be no retreat.”^ 
Shortly after Napoleon arrived, and after looking on 
74 the town for a short time, dryly observed, " The ladies 

RhSma of Rheims will soon have a bad quarter of an hour,” 

Napoleon: and gave orders for an immediate attack. The Allies by 
this time had almost entirely assembled in front of the 
town, and occupied a position in two lines, guarding the 
approaches to it ; the right resting on the river Yesle, the 
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left extending to the Basse-Muire; the reserves on the chap. 
plateau of St Genevieve in the suburbs, where twenty- 
four pieces of cannon were planted. These preparations 
seemed to prognosticate a vigorous defence; but the 
promptitude and force of Napoleon’s attack rendered 
them of very little avail. Eight thousand horse, sup- 
ported by thirty pieces of horse artillery, were directed at 
once against the Russian left, to which St Priest had 
hardly any cavalry to oppose ; in a few minutes three 
Prussian battalions wore surrounded and made prisoners. 

At the same time Marmont, supported by the guards of 
honour and cavalry of the Guard, advanced by the high- 
road direct upon the enemy’s centre. The Russian gene- 
ral upon this, perceiving that he was immensely over- 
matched, gave orders for the first line to fall back on the 
second ; and, at the same time, the battery of twenty-four 
guns withdrew > towards the rear. Hardly were these 
movements commenced, when he himself was wounded 
in the shoulder by a ball. This event discouraged the 
troops ; and the retiring columns, aware of their danger 
from the great masses which were every where pressing 
after them, fell into disorder, and hastened, with more 
speed than was consistent with discipline, into the town. 

Owing to the narrowness of tlie bridge and streets, the 

men got entangled at every step, and in less than a quarter 

of an hour became a mere mob, while the French infantry 

and cavalry, with loud shouts, were pressing on their 

rear. Such was the scene of horror and confusion which 

soon ensued, that it appeared impossible for any part of 

the corps to escape ; and none in all probability would 

have done so, but for the steadiness of the regiment ot 2^*Koch'i. 

Riazan, which, under its heroic colonel. Count Scobelof, ^39, 440. 

formed square on the field of battle, and not only repulsed vaul ii. 112 , 

the repeated attacks of an enormous mass of cavalry at * 

the entrance of the town, and gave time for a large part Die Gro^* 

of the corps to defile in the rear, but itself pierced 

through the forest of sabres with the bayonet, bearing 

their bleeding and dying general in their arms.^ 

General Emmanuel now took the command ; and the 
most vigorous efforts were made at the entrance of the 
town, by disposing the troops in the houses which 
adjoined it ; and so obstinate was the resistance which 
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ixxxvi presented, that for above three hours the French 

' were kept at bay. Towards midnight, however, it was 

discovered that the enemy, by fording the Vesle, had got 
Defe^^ofthe the town, and therefore the whole troops in it were 
^trflnc0*5 Chalons, others on that 

Napoleon into ^ Laon, while the defence of the gate was intrusted to a 
the town, non-commissioned officer of the 33d light infantry, with 
two hundred men. This little band of heroes kept their 
ground to the last, and were found by the officer sent to 
withdraw them dividing their few remaining cartridges, 
and encouraging each other to hold out oven till death. 
When they received orders to retire, they did so in perfect 
order, as the evacuation was completed ; and they fortu- 
nately succeeded in effecting their retreat in the dark- 
ness. Napoleon then made his entry into the town 
at one o’clock in the morning by torch-light, amidst the 
acclamations of his troops, and the enthusiastic cheers of 
the inhabitants, who gave vent to the general transport in 
a spontaneous illumination. In this brilliant affair, the 
French took two thousand five hundred prisoners, eleven 
guns, and a hundred caissons, and the total loss of the 
Allies was three thousand five hundred. On the other 
piotho, lii. hand the Emperor Napoleon was only weakened by eight 
nZ n 5 . Juen : a wonderful achievement to have been 

gW»£203. effected by a worn-out army, after nearly two months’ 
Die incessant marching and fighting, and two days after a 
Chr^ ill <^isastrous defeat ; but more memorable still, by one cir- 
633,634. cumstance which gives it a peculiar interest — it was the 
LAST TOWN Napoleon ever took.^ 

On the same day General Jansen arrived at the 
French headquarters from Flanders, bringing with him a 
Stay of' reinforcement of six thousand men, which he had col- 
Kh^rras!” garrisons in the neighbourhood of the 

March i4 to Ardenucs forest, in obedience to the orders despatched 
from Fismes twelve days before. This reinforcement was 
of vast importance at that period, when the Emperor 
was so severely weakened by the losses of the dreadful 
campaign in which ho had been engaged; and it 
illustrates the extreme imprudence, of which he had 
now himself become sensible, of that obstinate tena- 
city of disposition, which had prompted him so long 
to retain fifty thousand veterans in useless inactivity 
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in the Gennan fortresses, and as many more in the places 
on the Rhine, while he himself, with no greater force than 
either taken separately, was reduced to his last resources 
on the plains of Champagne. To repair if possible the 
error he had committed^ he despatched Ney to Chalons, 
and General Vincent to Epernay, who expelled the 
enemy from these towns ; while the great body of Napo- 
leon’s forces were cantoned in Rheims and the villages in 
its vicinity. During all this time Blucher remained 
inactive at Laon ; and on the 17th a grand review of. all 
his forces took place, when it was ascertained that, with 
the additions received since the battle there, from St 
Priest’s corps and other sources, they now numbered a 
hundred and nine thousand combatants, gf whom twenty- 
nine thousand were horse, with two hundred and sixty- 
five guns. From Chalons Ney despatched, in profusion, 
officers and secret emissaries, with instructions to all the 
garrisons on the Rhine, and between that and the theatre 
of war, to hold themselves in readiness to break through 
the blockading forces with which they were environed, 
and join the Emperor as soon as they should receive 
intimation that the proper moment was arrived. At the 
same time directions were given to the peasantry in all the 
rural districts, the moment the Allies began to retreat, to 
fall on their flanks and lines of communication, and do 
them all the mischief in their power.i 
Meanwhile, a review took place at Rheims of all the 
troops under the immediate command of the Emperor ; 
but how different from the splendid military spectacles of 
the Tuileries or Chamartin, which had so often dazzled 
his sight with the pomp of apparently irresistible power ! 
Wasted away to half the numbers which they possessed 
when they crossed the Marne a fortnight before, the 
greater part of the regiments exhibited only the skeletons 
of military array. In some, more officers than privates 
were to be seen in the ranks ; in all, the appearance of 
the troops, the haggard air of the men, their worn-out 
dresses, and the strange motley of which they were com- 
posed, bespoke the total exhaustion of the empire. It 
was evident to all that Napoleon was expending his last 
resources. Beside the veterans of the Guard—- the iron 
men whom nothing could daunt, but whose tattered 
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CHAP, garments and soiled accoutrements bespoke the dreadful 
fatigues to which they had been subjected— were to be 
iWA seen young conscripts, but recently torn from the embraces 
of maternal love, and whose wan visages and faltering 
steps told but too clearly that they were unequal to the 
weight of the arms which they bore. The gaunt figures 
and woeful aspect of the horses, the broken carriages and 
blackened mouths of the guns, the crazy and fractured 
artillery-waggons which defiled past, the general confusion 
of arms, battalions, and uniforms, even in the best 
appointed corps, spoke of the mere remains of the vast 
military array which had so long stood triumphant 
against the world in arms. The soldiers exhibited none 
of their ancient enthusiasm as they defiled past the 
Emperor : silent and sad they took their way before him : 
I Koch, i. the stern realities of war had chased away its enthusiastic 

dreadful contest they them- 
itfs, ' ' selves would perish, happy if they had not previously 

witnessed the degradation of France.^ 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND, ITALY, AND THE SOUTH OP 
FRANCE, JANUARY—APRIL, 1814. 

But though Napoleon allowed a few days* repose to his 
wearied troops, he gave none to his own indefatigable 
mind ; though he witnessed around him the wreck of a 
world, he stood undaunted amidst its ruins. 

** Si fractus illabatar orbia, 

Impaviduiu/eHttnt ruin».” 

During these days of physical repose, he was indefati- 
gable in the cabinet. The varied concerns of his still vast 
empire passed before his view; despatches from all 
quarters were received ; and his final resolution to reject 
the terms offered by the Allies at Chatillon was taken. 
This brief intermission in military operations, both at 
the headquarters of the Emperor Napoleon, of Marshal 
Blucher, and of the grand army, affords a favourable 
opportunity for reviewing, with the now straitened con- 
queror, the varied condition of the remoter parts of his 
empire, preparatory to detailing the grand catastrophe 
of his fall.i 

From Antwerp and Flanders the accounts were on the 
whole satisfactory. After the expulsion of the French 
from Holland, in the middle of the preceding December, 
the tricolor flag waved only on Bergen-op-Zoom, Bois-le- 
Due, Gorcum, and one or two lesser forts, the main 
strength of the French forces in that quarter being con- 
centrated in Antwerp, which Napoleon justly classed with 
Mayeiice, on the Rhine, and Alessandria in Piedmont, as 
the principal bulwarks of his empire. To impose upon the 
Allies, by the sound at least of military preparations, the 
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CHAP. Emperor, by a decree in the end of December, ordered the 
L XX XVI I. formation of an army of fifty-five battalions, the command 
1814. of which was bestowed on Comte Maison. This respectable 
Dec. 21, 1813. force, however, like most of the others of which Napoleon 
had the direction at this period, existed in great part only 
on paper ; and when that general arrived at Antwerp in 
the end of December, he found that he could not reckon 
on twenty thousand men for the defence of the whole 
Low Countries. In fact it was apparent that, so far from 
thinking of the reconquest of Holland, it would be all he 
i 8 u!”i 52 ,^^’ could do to provide for the defence of Flanders, now 
153. Viet, et threatened on its maritime quarter by the English, and 
Kocii.on the side of the Meuse by the Russians and Prussians. 
Gro^chron therefore strengthened the garrisons of Antwerp and 
iu. 266, 267. Bergeii-op-Zoom, and made every possible provision for 
the victualling, arming, and providing of these fortresses.^ 
Meanwhile, an English division, six thousand strong, 
g under the orders of Sir Thomas Graham, who had resigned 
Combat of his command in Spain the day after the victorious passage 
Merxem. Bidassoa, ou the 7th October preceding,* landed in 

South Beveland, and having concerted measures with 
Bulow, who had crossed the canal and advanced towards 
Antwerp, a general forward movement commenced on 
the 10th January, which, after a variety of minor actions, 
Jan. 13. brought on a warm contest on the 13th, when a combined 
attack was made on the village of Merxem, near Ant- 
werp, by the British under General Mackenzie in front, 
and the Prussians under Thumen in flank. The 78th 
Highlanders headed the assault, led by their brave 
colonel, M‘Leod, and the French were driven out of the 
village and back into Antwerp in the most gallant style, 
offic£*i)es- thousand men killed and wounded. The 

if however, suflfered nearly as much from the heavy 

Ann. r 4* which the enemy kept up at the entrance of the vil- 
conq^xS^if lage ; and as they were ignorant of the strength of the 
39. 40. Koch, garrison of Antwerp, and not prepared at that period to 
piotho.^ih! commence the investment of the place, they withdrew 
GrosTOChron ^^eir former positions, although they had 

ill 270, 271. approached so near to it that their bombs already fell in 
the suburbs and docks of the fortress.* 

On the night of the 25th, aided by the inhabitants, 

* Ante, Chap. IxixiU. $18. 
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Billow made a successful attack on Bois-le-Duc, which chap. 
was taken by escalade, with its garrison of six hundred 
men. This enabled the Prussian general to turn his 
whole forces against Maison ; and the latter not feeling investment 
himself in sufficient strength to keep the field against the 
superior forces of the Allies, left Antwerp to its own 
resources, threw a garrison of a thousand men into 
Malincs, and took post at Louvain, as a central point 
from which he might be able to observe the numerous 
enemies who now inundated the Low Countries. They 
were very formidable; for, in addition to Bulow and 
Graham on the side of Antwerp, Winzingerode, with his 
numerous corps of Russians, was exciting the utmost 
alarm, as already mentioned, by his unresisted march 
from the Rhine, by Liege, towards the old French 
frontier. No sooner was Antwerp left to its own re- 
sources than Bulow approached its walls, and completed Jan. 27. 
the investment ; and three thousand additional troops 
having arrived from England, and a small battering train 
been obtained from Holland, operations of a vigorous 
character were commenced against the place. The great 
object was not to breach and carry its ramparts, for 
which the battering train as yet at the disposal of the 
Allies was wholly inadequate, but to bombard the town, 
and burn the great fleet constructed there by Napoleon, by 
means of which he had so long flattered himself he would 
eflect the subjugation of Great Britain. Extraordinary 
precautions had, however, been taken by Admiral Mis- 
siessy, who commanded the squadrons, to render nugatory 
the effects of a bombardment, by blinding the ships in 
the docks with turf, wet blankets, and a variety of other 
articles, which rendered them impervious to the heaviest 
shells, as had been done at Malta in the year 1799. On 
the first of February, a general attack was made on the Peb. 1. 
French advanced posts beyond the works, by the com- ii 
bined Prussian and British forces ; and although the i32, iss. * 
former experienced a bloody repulse near the village of nSp-^p^. e, 
Duerne, the British pushed back the enemy from Brass- 
chaet to Merxem, and next day carried the latter village issf App! fo 
by assault, driving the French, with severe loss, entirely jj,. 
into the works of the place on that side.^ They imme- 201, 204. 
diately commenced the construction of mortar batteries 
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behind the dikes of St Ferdinand ; and with such vigour 
were the approaches advanced during the night, that 
next morning a heavy fire was commenced upon the 
shipping. 

It was at this moment that Carnot took the command 
at Antwerp. This stern republican— who had lived in 
retirement since the fall of Robespierre, resisted all the 
offers of Napoleon during the zenith of his power to lure 
him from his retreat, and almost singly voted against his 
being made Emperor,*— now came forward, with true 
patriotic devotion, to offer him, in his adversity, 
what remained of strength at sixty-four years of age, 
for the defence of the country .t Napoleon knew how 
to appreciate grandeur of character, even in the most 
decided political opponent. He immediately said, 
upon receiving the letter, " Since Carnot offers me his 
services, I know he will be faithful to the post which 
I assign to him : I appoint him governor of Antwerp.” 
The sturdy veteran arrived at the fortress, and entered 
by one of the southern gates the very day before the 
bombardment commenced. He found the garrison fifteen 
thousand strong ; but nevertheless, anticipating a long 
siege, and deeming it necessary to husband his resources, 
he immediately withdrew all his outposts within the 
outworks, so that the Prussians approached, without 
resistance, so near the place as to be able to take a part 
in - the bombardment. It produced, however, very little 
effect. By the admirable precautions of Carnot and 
Missiessy, the fire, which was repeatedly raised in different 
quarters of the city and harbour, was immediately extin- 
guished ; the vessels of war in the docks were so protected 
as to be almost impervious to shells ; the mortars which 
the English made use of, brought from Holland, though 
well served, soon became for the most part unserviceable, 
from too frequent discharges ; and after the bombard- 
ment had been kept up three djiys it was discontinued, 
from failure of ammunition. At the same time, Bulow 

* Ante, Chap, xxxviii. $ 45. 

t The offer is little, vrithout doubt, of aa arm sixty years old ; but I 
thought that the example of a soldier, whose patriotic sentiments are known, 
might have the effect of rallying to your eagles a munber of persons hesitating 
as to the part which they should take, and who might possibly think that the 
only way to serve their country was to abandon it.”— Caenot to Napoleon 
24&t Jan. 1814 ; Mimoires mr Carnot, p. 185. 
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received orders to raise the siege of the place, and advance chap. 
with his corps into France, to take part in the great i^ ^xxvi r. 
operations in contemplation against Napoleon, in which, isiA 
as already mentioned, he rendered tlie most essential Feb. 6 . 
service. The British, not half the strength of the 6, 

garrison of the place, were in no condition to maintain * 

their ground before it ; and accordingly Sir Thomas App.’to 
Graham retired to his former cantonments, between 
Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom ; and Carnot^ in confer- 
mity with his principle of reserving the strength of camot, i36, 
the garrison for ulterior operations, made no attempt 
•to disquiet them in their retreat.^ 

Though Billow, however, had passed on into France, 
and the English had retired to the frontiers of Holland, ^ 
yet there was no intermission in the deluge of Allied progreM of 
troops which rolled over Flanders. Wave after wave piliXii" 
succeeded, as in those days when the long-restrained 
might of the northern nations found vent in the decay- 
ing provinces of the Roman empire. The Prince of 
Saxo-Weimar, reinforced by Borstell’s brigade of Prus- 
sians, kept the field at the head of fifteen thousand foot 
and two thousand horse ; Brussels was soon evacuated; Feb. 3. 
and Maison, who retired to Tournay, was watched by the 
Allies, whose headquarters were at Ath. Gorcum, how- 
ever, having surrendered, and the blockading force, under Feb. 4. 
the Prussian General Zielenski, having reinforced the 
Prince of Saxe-Weimar, he advanced against the French Feb. 17 . 
general, who retired towards Quesnoy and Maubeuge. 

Nothing of moment occurred in this quarter till the 8th March 8 . 
of March, when the prince made an attack on Maison’s 
troops with twelve thousand men, and drove them from , 
the positions they occupied in front of Courtray, under Conq. xxiu. 
the cannon of Lille; so that, with the exception of 
Antwerp, Bergen-op-Zoom, Ypres, Conde, and Maubeuge, 
which were still in the hands of the French, the whole 273, 277.’ 
of Austrian Flanders was wrested from the arms of 
Napoleon .2 * 

But an important event occurred at this period in Hol- 
land, which deserves to be more particularly noticed, both ^ 
on account of the admirable skill with which it was pro- Description 
jeeted by the English general, and the combined gallantry 
on the part of the Fiench, and remissness on that of 
VOL. XVIII. 0 
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CHAP, the British, Which rendered a successful attack ultitnately* 
L X XXVI I. abortive. This was the assault of Bebgen-op-Zoom by Sir 
1814 . Thomas Graham. This celebrated fortress, well known in 
the wars of the Low Countries, and strengthened by the 
successive labour of many centuries, was justly regarded 
by the Dutch as their principal bulwark on the side of 
the Netherlands. It was in every respect the worthy 
antagonist of Antwerp, to which it was directly opposite 
at the distance only of ’fifteen miles. On its works the 
famous Oohorn had exhausted all the resources of his art ; 
and though the town is inconsiderable, containing not 
more than six thousand souls, the works wore so exten-« 
sive that they could only be adequately manned by a 
garrison of twelve thousand men. In addition to this, 
an immense system of mines and subterraneous works 
rendered all approach by an enemy to the ramparts 
hazardous in the extreme. The place is divided into two 
parts : the town, properly so called, and the port, which 
are separated from each other by internal walls, but both 
included in the external ramparts. The former has three 
gates, those of Steenbergen, Breda, and Antwerp ; the 
latter but one, called the Water gate. The garrison, 
nominally four thousand five hundred strong, but of 
whom not more than two thousand seven hundred were 
effective, under General Bizanet, was inadequate to the 
oilse^tion extensive outworks, some of which were 

Viet! etconq. negligently guarded; some of the scarps were out of 
iSch^u.isi uud the hard frost which had so long prevailed, 

162. * * had entirely frozen over the wet ditches lying in front of 

its ravelins and ramparts.^ 

Encouraged by these circumstances, which seemed to 
g oflfer a favourable opportunity for surprising the place. 
Plan of the Graham, who had secret intelligence with several of the 
attack. inhabitants, who were almost all seafaring people heartily 
desirous of being delivered from the French yoke, in secret 
made his. preparations for a general attack, and fixed the 
execution of the attempt for the 8 th of March, being the 
day before the Prince of Orange’s birthday. The troops, 
three thousand throe hundred strong, were divided into 
four columns. The first, under General Lord Proby, 
mustering about a thousand bayonets, was ordered to 
attempt forcing an entrance by escalade between the 
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Antwerp and Water gates ; the second, under Colonel chap. 
Morrice, twelve hundred strong, was to attack to the ^ ^xxvi i. 
right of the Water gate ; the third, led by Colonel Honey, 1814 . 
six hundred strong, to distract the enemy by a false menace 
at the Steenbergen gate ; and the fourth, headed by Skerret 
and Gore, consisting of eleven hundred men, to assault the 
mouth of the harbour, which was fordable at low water, 
for which reason the attack was fixed for half-past ten 
o’clock at night. General Cooke commanded the whole. 

The troops employed in the four columns amounted in 
all to three thousand three hundred men in the assault, 
and six hundred in the feint. The instructions to Generals 
Cooke and Gore, upon whom the weight of the assault i sir t. 
would depend, were, as soon as they got to the top of the 
rampart, to incline towards each other, if possible unite, lo, 1814. 
and immediately force open the Antwerp gate. Scaling- 
ladders of adequate height were provided for the men : App. to 
the utmost secrecy was enjoined on the assaulting et conq. 
columns ; no light was allowed among them ; while that 
intrusted with the false attack on the Steenbergen gate 154 . 
was instructed to raise as much noise, and keep up as 
sharp a rattle of musketry as possible.^ 

These orders were punctually obeyed. Shortly before 
ten o’clock, a loud fire of musketry was heard at the 9, 
Steenbergen gate. It proceeded from the third column, 
which, having surprised the advanced guards and out- early success 
works, was arrested at the drawbridge of the chief moat 0^^**®®*““^** 
and port of the rampart by a discharge of small arms. 

Thither the garrison reserves were immediately directed, 
and the assailants repulsed with great loss. Meanwhile 
the fourth column successfully made its way into the 
harbour mouth, unobserved in the dark, and after wind- 
ing its painful course among the numerous iron crow’s- 
feet scattered in the bottom of the channel, at a quarter 
before eleven reached the top of the rampart without the 
loss of a man, and seized and forced open the Water gate ; 
while detachments, under Colonel Carleton and General 
Skerret, were sent to the ramparts on the right and left, 
which were almost wholly undefended. As soon as the 3 kocH, h. 
alarming progress of the assailants in this quarter was 
known, the remaining reserves of the garrison were a', m. 
directed to the bastions adjoining the Water gate and 
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CHAP, after a sharp conflict Colonel Carleton, who commanded 
LXX3^i. ^he detachment which moved to the right along the 
1814. ramparts, w’as repulsed and driven back towards that 
entrance. 

At the same time, however. Colonel Morrice, with his 
column, made his way across the ice, and reached the 
The guards counterscarp undiscovered, near the Breda gate ; but the 
garrison there being well prepared, a severe fire of grape 
Antwerp aiid musketry from the summit of the rampart prevented 
them from crossing the ditch, or getting into the body of 
the place. Hardly was the danger arrested in this quarter, 
when a still more formidable attack was made between 
the Antwerp and Water gates. This came from the guards 
under Lord Proby, who, after being diverted from their 
original point of attack by the ice, which, weakened by 
the tide, gave way under their weight, had turned aside, 
and, following the foot of the wall to a place where the 
passage was practicable, had at length reached the summit , 
of the rampart on the left of the Antwerp gate. The 
guards were there formed under the immediate direction 
of General Cooke, and a detachment was sent on the one 
side to the Antwerp port, and on the other to gain intelli- 
gence of Skerret and Gore at the AVater gate and harbour. 
The strength of the Antwerp gate, however, was such as 
to defy all their efforts to force it open ; and though Gore’s 
detachment, in the first instance, defeated a column of the 
garrison which advanced against it, yet the French reserves 
Kod?\i’ overpowered it. But at this 

153, 166 * moment Morrice’s column, which had been repulsed at 
m^vau^.* point of attack, came round by the foot of the 

a. 140. glacis, mounted the walls by Lord Proby’s ladders, and 
formed on the ramparts to tho left of the guards.^ 

To all appearance Bergen-op-Zoom was now taken ; 
and with an ordinary garrison and governor it would 
The French have been so. Seven hundred and fifty men were in 
battle array on the ramparts adjoining the Water gate, 
assault. and had possession of that gate, and fifteen hundred on 
those between it and the Antwerp gate: in all, they 
occupied fourteen of the sixteen fronts of the bastions of 
the place. The fortress was considered as so completely 
carried, that the detachment which had made the false 
attack on the Steenbergen gate retired to their canton- 
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ments, and a brigade of Germans, whicli had advanced chap, 
from Tliolen at the first firing, countermarched and I'XXxvii. 
returned home. The French troops, of no greater strength i8i4. 
than the assailants, withdrew for the most part to the 
market-place, in the centre of the town, fully expecting 
to surrender at daybreak. But as the night wore on, 
matters essentially changed. The excessive cold benumbed 
the British troops, and chilled the first ardour of success ; 
some of them broke into spirit-shops adjoining their 
position, and became intoxicated ; no reinforcements were 
sent to them from without, and the French, as day 
dawned, discovered the small number of their antagonists, 
and perceived that one-third of them at the Water gate 
were separated from the remaining two-thirds on the 
bastions of the Antwerp gate. The governor, accordingly, 
directed his whole efforts, in the first instance, against 
Skerret’s detachment on the bastions near the Water 
gate, and having driven them into a low situation, where 
they were exposed to a raking fire from two faces of the 
rampart, compelled them to lay down their arms, but not 
before Gore and Skerret had both fallen, bravely combat- 
ing at the head of their troops. Ho then formed his 
whole force for Jin attack on the British, fifteen hundred » Jones* 
strong, on the summit of the Antwerp bastions. The 317^*324' 
contest here was long and bloody ; but at length General 
Cooke, having learned the destruction of Skerret and count, March 
Gore’s detachments, and finding his men wasting away Ann.^^g. 
without any chance of success, was compelled to surrender. I814, 171. 

In this brilliant, though disastrous affair, the British lost chron!Koch, 
above nine hundred killed and wounded, and eighteen “e orand^* 
hundred men laid down their arms, though they were 32, 37. 
next day exchanged by convention with the French 
governor.^ 

Such was the termination of this extraordinary assault, 
doubly memorable, both from the circumstance that one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world had its ramparts Reflections 
carried by storm, when the governor was aware of the 
enemy’s intention, and prepared to repel it, without any 
approaches, or attempt to breach the walls, by an assault- 
ing force of no greater strength than the garrison ; and 
from the still more marvellous result, that this assaulting 
column, victorious on the ramparts, was in the end 
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CHAP, obliged to lay down its arms to an equal force of the 
^ enemy, but in possession of the guns of the place. It 

1814. excited, accordingly, a vivid interest in the mind of 
Napoleon, who frequently recurred to it, both at Elba 
and St Helena. He admitted that Graham’s plan was 
both daring and well conceived ; and imputed the failure 
of the enterprise to the energy of the French governor, 
the courage of his troops, and the want of due support to 
1 O'Meara, ii. attacking columns.^ In truth, the slightest considera- 

tion must be sufficient to show, that it is to the last 
circumstance that the failure of this boldly conceived and 
gallant enterprise is principally to be ascribed. The Eng- 
lish general had at his command nine thousand British or 
a Jones* German troops, of whom not more than four thousand at 
Sieges, u. 306. the utmost were engaged in the assault.^ If a reserve of two 
thousand had been stationed near the walls, and advanced 
rapidly to the support of their comrades the moment the 
ramparts of the Antwerp gate were taken, not a doubt 
can exist that the town must have fallen. Nay, if the 
troops who retired from the feigned attack on the Steen- 
bergen gate had been sent round to the support of Skerret 
and Gore by the Water gate, of which the latter had 
possession, it is probable the enterprise would have been 
crowned with success. 

Of the ease with which fresh troops from without 
might have effected an entrance, even without blowing 
causiof its Open that gate, we have decisive evMonce in the fact, that 
reflSons^on ^orrice’s whole division, at one in the morning, ascended 
the conduct by Lord Proby’s ladders, and formed on the summit 
manderson without the loss of a man. But why was not a petard or 
both sides, a field-piece brought up, when the British were in posses- 
sion of that gate, to blow it open, as has so often been 
done with such success in India ? These considerations 
show, that the hero of Barossa, the gallant veteran who 
had first planted the British standards on the soil of 
France, inured to a long course of triumphs, was on this 
occasion inspired with an undue contempt for his enemies, 
and forgot the first rule of tactics, that of having a reserve 
at hand, and vigorously advancing it to support the 
columns which had gained what, by such aid, might bo 
rendered a decisive success. On the other hand, the 
highest praise is due to the resolution and skill of the 
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Freuch governor, and to the intrepidity of his troops, chap. 
who, undismayed by reverses which in general crush 
a garrison, found in their own energy the means of 
obviating them, and converting incipient disaster into 
ultimate victory. The conduct of both to the prisoners 
taken, and the readiness with which they agreed to and 
observed an armistice for burying the dead, proves that 
in this, as in all other cases, humanity is closely allied to 
the warlike virtues. From the whole events of this 
extraordinary assault, the young soldier may take a 
lesson of the highest daring and skill in designing an 
enterprise, of the most undaunted resolution and -energy 
in repelling it. He may from them impress the momen- 
tous truth on his mind, that the best conceived attacks 
may often in the end miscarry, from want of prudence and 
foresight in executing them, or an undue contempt of the 
enemy against whom they are directed ; and that, even in 
circumstances apparently hopeless, vigour and resolution 
will sometimes retrieve the most formidable disasters. 

This bloody check paralysed the operations of the 
British in the Low Countries, whose efforts were thence- 
forward limited, with the assistance of an inconsiderable Concluding: 
body of Prussians, to the blockade of Bergen-op-Zoom StEain* 
and Antwerp. Carnot continued to exert his great 
talents in the preparations for the defence of Antwerp, 
and made more than one excursion with part of the 
garrison from its walB^ ; but as the siege was not resumed, 
there was no opportunity of putting his system to the 
test. In the middle of March, however, General Thielman 
brought up a powerful reinforcement of fifteen thousand 
Saxons to the support of the Duke of Sax e-Weimar. This 
raised the forces of the latter to thirty-seven thousand 
men, of whom twenty-seven thousand were disposable, 
with forty-one pieces of cannon. The opposing armies 
were now no longer equal ; Maison was unable to keep 
the field, and retired under the cannon of Maubeuge and 
Lille, whither he was speedily followed by the Saxons 
under Thielman ; upon which he threw a thousand men 
into the latter fortress, and retired into an intrenched 
camp under the cannon of the former. A coup-de-mainy 
attempted by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar on the 21st on March 21 . 
Maubeuge, was repulsed, after three days’ fighting, by the 
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combined efforts of the little garrison and the brave 
inhabitants ; while an incursion of Thielnian to push his 
parties up to the gates of Lille, was defeated by Maison 
himself, two days afterwards. In fine, Flanders was lost 
to Napoleon ; but the vigour and activity of the French 
general supplied the deficiency of numbers, and promised 
a tedious succession of sieges before the iron frontier of 
old France was finally broken through.^ 

From Italy, the accounts which Napoleon received at 
Rhciins were less encoumging. It has already been men- 
tioned, that in the end of December Eugene Beauharnais 
had retired to the line of the Adige, which ho occupied 
with thirty-six thousand combatants, of whom three 
thousand were horse ; while the Austrian troops opposed 
to them under Bellegarde were above fifty thousand, 
besides the detached corps of Marshall, which observed 
Venice and Palraa-Nuova in the rear.* This dispropor- 
tion of force was the more alarming, that the forces of tho 
Viceroy were for the most part new levies from tho plain of 
Lombardy, on whom very little reliance could be placed 
to meet the shock of the Transalpine bayonets ; while a 
considerable part of the Austrians were old troops, and 
they were all animated, from the recent successes in 
Germany, with tho very highest spirit. Eugene in conse- 
quence was already taking measures for a retreat, when 
tho proclamation of Murat .against Napoleon, already 
mentioned, on the 19th January^ and his consequent 
occupation of the Roman states, by exposing his right 
flank and communications, rendered an immediate retro- 
grade movement a matter of necessity. He commenced 
his retreat accordingly from the Adige, and fell back 
to the Mincio, where he stationed his troops behind that 
classic stream, with tho right resting on Mantua, and the 
i, left on Peschiera ; while tho Austrians, following him, 
‘ took post in a corresponding lino opposite, from Rivoli to 
the neighbourhood of Mantua.^ 

No position could be more advantageous than the defen- 
sive one thus assumed by the Viceroy to resist the incur- 
sions of the Imperialists in his front ; but it was by no 
means equally well protected against the army of Murat 
on his flank, which was now approaching so near as to 

• AntCt Chap. Ixxxiv. { 63. 
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give serious cause for uneasiness. Tliis monarch, pro- chap. 
ferring the chance of a throne to duty and honour, had 
concerted his measures with the Austrian and English 
commanders ; and after entering the Ecclesiastical States, Reasons 
in the beginning of December, with twenty-three thou- which led 
sand men, was to operate on the Po, in conjunction with 
a British expedition under Lord William Bentinck, which, 
embarking from Sicily, received orders to make for Leg- 
horn, and threaten Genoa and the maritime coasts of 
Napoleon’s Italian dominions. Desirous of ridding him- 
self of one enemy before he encountered anotlier, Eugene 
adopted the bold, but yet, in his circumstances, prudent 
resolution of marching forward, with a view to give battle 
to Bellegarde, and if possible throw him across the Adige 
before Murat’s troops could reach the theatre of action. 

His resolution was just taken in time ; for at that very Feb. 8. 
moment a convention had been signed with Murat, who 
had advanced to Bologna and declared war against Franco, 
fixing on combined operations on both banks of the Po. 

Thus both parties at the same time were preparing olFcn- vicUtConq, 
sivo movements against each other ; and their mutual Jgsf 
execution of their designs simultaneously, brought on iv. 478. 
one of the most singular actions that ever was fought,^ 

The two armies, assuming the offensive at the same 
time, mutually passed each other, and the advanced 
guard of the one, from the way in which they were Battle of the 
marching, came first in contact with the rearguard of the 
other. The Austrian right, early in the morning, crossed 
the Mincio at Borghetto, and drove back Grenier’s division, 
which formed the French left, in the direction of Marengo. 

Eugene was advancing with his right to cross the same 
river at Valcggio, his right wing already over, when the 
cannonade on the left was heard. The moment that he 
received intelligence of what was there going forward, he 
conceived the bold idea of suddenly changing his front 
on both sides of the river, and assailing the enemy in 
flank while half across it, and in the course of their 
march little prepared for a battle. It was an exact 
repetition of Napoleon’s perpendicular attack at Auster- 
litz, or Wellington’s at Salamanca. An irregular action 
in consequence ensued, the French army advancing 
with great resolution in two lines, with their cavalry 
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CHAP, on the two flanks ; the Austrians, surprised in their march, 
suddenly wheeling about and fronting the enemy where- 
1814 . ever they came upon them. The hottest fighting was 
around Valcggio, where several desperate charges of cavalry 
and bloody combats of infantry took place, which occa- 
sioned severe loss on both sides ; but at the close of tho 
day both parties maintained nearly the ground on which 
they had commenced the action, though upon the whole 
tho advantage was rather on the side of the French, who 
accumulated a preponderating force on the decisive point 
at Valcggio, and made fifteen hundred prisoners. Three 
thousand were killed or wounded on both sides. On the 
Feb. 9. day following, the Viceroy retreated across the Mincio at 
Goito, and Bollegarde immediately pushed over some 
divisions in pursuit. But they were so rudely handled, 
Feb. 10 . after some success in tho outset at Borghetto, Salo, and 
Miotti, iv. Gardone, that tho Austrian general, after a few days’ 
Koch 181 skirmishing, withdrew his troops entirely across the 
ly.a Viet, et’ Mincio, alleging as an excuse, that tho King of Naples 
was not as yet in a condition to take his part in tho pro- 
posed operations.^ 

But altliough success was thus balanced on the Mincio, 
affairs were rapidly going to wreck in other quarters ; and 
Ev.acimtion ovcry tiling presaged tho speedy expulsion of the French 
by from tho Italian peninsula. The castle of Verona sur- 

Froncii. rendered to the Austrians on the 14th ; Ancona, after a 

® ‘ ■ siege of twenty-five days, and a bombardment of forty- 

Peb. 16 . eight hours, capitulated to Murat’s forces on tho 16th : 

and the Italian troops in Eugene’s service, despairing of 
the cause of Napoleon, and unable to endure tho fatigues 
and hardships of a winter campaign, deserted in such 
numbers, that it was found indispensable to station the 
few that remained in tho fortresses of Pcschiera and 
Mantua. The arrival, at Eugene’s headquarters, of nearly 
all the French in tho service of the King of Naples, 
after his declaration of war against Napoleon, was far 
from counterbalancing this great defalcation ; and the 
Viceroy, unable to maintain his extended position on tho 
Mincio, drew nearer to the Po, and brought up his whole 
reserves from the Milanese states. Meanwhile, Pisa was 
threatened by Pignatelli’s division, forming part of Murat’s 
army, which, being now disengaged from Ancona, was 
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able to inTade in force the Tuscan provinces. Its governor, chap. 
Pouchain, upon that summoned seven hundred of the lxxxvii. 
garrison of Leghorn to his support ; and as this entirely i8i4. 
denuded the maritime districts, Fouche, who held a generc^l 
commission from the Emperor, in his quality of governor 
of Rome, to arrange the affairs of central Italy, concluded ^ 
a convention with the Neapolitan general, in virtue of ‘ vict. et 
which the citadels of Pisa, Leghorn, and Lucca, in the 
Tuscan territories, were delivered up to the Allies ; and 
the garrisons of Vol terra, Civita-Vecchia, Florence, and 202. 
the castle of St Angelo, were to be withdrawn, and trans- 
ported by sea to the south of France.^ 

The old revolutionist, the author of the mitraillades at 
Lyons, the arch-director of Napoleon’s police, had his own 
views in this convention ; it led to a secret conference secret views 
between him and Murat, a few days after, at Modena, in 
which ho congratulated the Neapolitan monarch upon 24. 
having extricated himself so adroitly, by joining the 
coalition, from the wreck of his imperial brother-in-law’s 
fortune, and persuaded him to issue his celebrated pro- 
clamation against Napoleon. He also contrived to extract 
from him, before the meeting broke up, a hundred and 
seventy thousand francs of arrears of pay duo to him as 
governor of Rome, and three hundred thousand francs 
(£ 12 , 000 ) in bills of exchange, for the cession of his 
rights on the duchy of Otranto. Having accomplished 
this object, the wary statesman next proceeded, with all 
possible expedition, across the Alps into the south of 
France, and thence cautiously drew near to Paris, anxious 202, 
to have a hand in the convulsion in that capital which he 
foresaw was approaching ; hastening, like the vulture, to »• 2^2, 27 b. 
the spot where revolutionary cupidity was to feast on tho 
carcass of imperial greatness.^ * 

* “ I had a secret conference with Murat at Modena. There T made him 
sensible, since he liad a decisive part to take, that he ought to declare himself. 

‘ If you,' said I, ‘ had as inucli tirniness in your character as you liave noble 
sentiments in yoiu* heart, you would be ntore powerful in Italy than the coalition.* 

He still hesitated ; I then communicated to him my m>$t recent news /ram Paris. 

Determined by their import, he intrusted to me the proclamation which he soon 
afterwards issued against Napoleon. . . . Soon after, I had a secret inter- 
view with Eugene, at tlje time when he received the intelligence of the Emperor’s 
recent success over Blucher at Champagne. * Return to Eugene,’ said the Em- 
peror to the aide-de-camp wlio brouglit the intelligence; * tell him how I have 
settled with these gentlemen hero : they are a set of rascals whom I will put to 
flight with strokes of the whip.’ All the worid at the Viceroy’s headquarters 
were in transports at this iuteliigence : 1 took Eugene aside, and told him such 
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CHAP. Meanwhile Lord William Bentinck, at the head of a 
L xxxvi i. considerable expedition from Sicily, amounting to seven 
1814. thousand men, of whom, however, only one-half were 
operfuons of ®*‘^**®^ soldiers, set sail from Palermo on the last day of 
Lord w. February, and arrived off Leghorn on the 8th of March. 
the”coMt of" The troops were immediately landed, the French garrison 
Mard"? ^^ving been previously transported to the south of France, 
in virtue of the convention concluded with Murat ; and 
the English general immediately issued a proclamation, 
in which he called on the Tuscans to rise and join his 
troops in liberating Italy from the oppressors. At the 
same time the hereditary prince of Sicily, who accompa- 
nied the expedition, issued of his own authority aprocla- 
March 10. mation, in which he openly brought forward his cLaims 
to the throne of Naples, and announced to the Sicilian 
trooj)S in the expedition that he was about to assert them 
by force of arms. This injudicious and ill-timed effusion 
immediately gave umbrage to Murat, who had declared 
for the Allies only in order to preserve that throne ; and 
it not only had the effect of making him suspend his 
operations on the Po against the Viceroy, and concentrate 
»)?"^Botta troops in order to be ready for any contingency, but 
iv.480. * produced such ill-humour in his mind, as had well-nigh 

thrown him again into the arms of Napoleon.^ 

Bentinck had an interview with him, and insisted upon 
the evacuation of Tuscany by the Neapolitan troops ; 
Umbrage but he failed in appeasing his wrath or gaining that 
object, and a rupture seemed inevitable, when it was 
proclamation fortunately prevented by the seasonable interposition of 
of Sicily. the British government, who disavowed the hereditary 
March 23. prince’s proclamation, Jill d relinquished the demand for 
the evacuation of Tusca*ny. Meanwhile the English 
general, finding combined operations with the King of 
Naples in his present temper impossible, moved his troops 

rodomontade could impose on none but enthusiastic fools : that all reasonable 
persons saw the imminent danger in which the im|)erial throne was placed ; and 
that it was not the nation which was wanting to Napoleon, but Napoleon, by 
his despotism, who had destroyed tlie spirit of the nation. 1 gave some good 
counsel to Eugene, and set out for Lyons ; and there, as 1 saw the spirit of resis< 
tance was alive only in the public functionaries, I announced that a million of 
men were pouring into France, the defection of the King of Naples, and that it 
was impossible to reinstate atfairs but by a great political chang^, I soon saw 
that the authorities had secret instructions regarding me, and in effect I was 
soon after obliged to set out for Valence and Dauphind instead of Paris, the only 
destination to whlcli 1 was at that juncture inclined .”— de Fouchb, 
iL 2(13, 276. 
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from Pisa to Lucca, in order to co-operate with the second chap. 
division of the expedition, which had landed in the gulf ^ xxxvi i. 
of La Spezia, in a general attack on Genoa. It did not 
take place, however, till after the fall of Napoleon, and ' iv. 
though entirely successful, as will afterwards appear, was Ann. ueg. 
accompanied with declarations on the part of Lord Kocif’u 208 
William, which proved in no small degree embarrassing 210. 
in the final settlement of Europe at the Congress of 
Vienna.^ 

The concentration of troops which took place, however, 
in consequence of Murat’s jealousy of the hereditary 22. 
prill cC, relieved Eugene from part of the weight which Successes of 
had hitherto oppressed him, and demonstrated again 
for the hundredth time the inability of the Nea- 
politan soldiers to withstand the shock of the Trans- 
alpine bayonets. Murat, having pushed forward a 
brigade under Colonel Metzko to Casal-Maggiore on the 
Po, commenced the construction of abridge there; but Feb. 24. 
Metzko was surprised three days afterwards by Boniier- 
nain, with a division of Eugene’s men, driven from the Feb. 27. 
place, and the whole boats which had been collected were 
taken. Murat upon this retired ; and Eugene, having March 1. 
pushed General Grenier with his division, entirely French, 
across the river at Borgofortc, chased the Neapolitans 
with great loss from Guastalla ; and next day the victors 
appeared before Parma, and routed the Allied troops March 2. 
which occupied it. In this afifair, Metzko’s Neapolitan 
brigade was entirely dispersed ; sixteen hundred men, 
chiefly Austrians, were taken in the town of Panna ; and 
Grenier, following up his success before the enemy could 
recover from their consternation, made himself master of Marcii a 
Reggio, and threw the Neapolitans back to the foot of 
the Apennines. Murat, however, discovering some days 
afterwards that this town was only occupied by three 
thousand men, pushed forward his advanced guard, com- 
posed entirely of Austrians, and carried Rubiera, where March e. 
a detachment was placed, by assault, driving the garrison 
back to Reggio. Encouraged by this success, he advanced 
to the attack of the latter town ; and Severoli, who com- 
manded the troops which occupied it, had the imprudence 
to deliver a pitched battle before its walls, against a Ger- March 7. 
man force nearly three times superior, in which, after a 
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gallant resistance, ho was worsted. Having been obliged 
• to leave the field severely wounded, his successor in the 
command, Rambourg, withdrew into the town, and soon 
after entered into a convention with Murat for its evacu- 
ation. The King of Naples, in consequence, entered 
Reggio on the following day, and pushed his vanguard 
Oil to Parma ; but there the advance of the Neapolitans 
was arrested, by the proclamation of the hereditary prince 
of Sicily already mentioned. The concentration of the 
Neapolitan troops in Tuscany enabled Eugene again to 
assume a menacing aspect on the Mincio, against Belle- 
garde ; and the whole remainder of March passed ftway, 
[• without any enterprise of note taking place on the part 
of any of the three armies which now contended for the* 
empire of Italy.^ 

Events of no ordinary importance had also at this 
period occurred at Lyons and its vicinity, where Augereau 
had been left, as already mentioned, to make head against 
the Austrian corps of Count Bubna. It has been noticed, 
also, that Genova was occupied by the Austrian comman- 
der in the beginning of January without resistance ; and 
such was the state of destitution in which the military 
force and fortresses of France at that period were, that if 
they had pushed on, they might with ease have made 
themselves masters of Lyons and the whole course of the 
Upper Rhone, before the middle of that month. The 
progress of the Austrians, however, was so slow, that it 
was not till the 14th of January that their advanced 
posts even appeared before Lyons ; and on that very day 
Augereau arrived from Paris to take the command. At 
that period there were only seventeen hundred regular 
troops in the garrison, inadequately supported by some 
thousand National Guards. Despairing of arresting the 
attack of the enemy with such feeble means, Augereau 
proceeded on to the south, to Valence, in order to hasten 
the armaments and organise troops in that direction ; 
leaving General Musnier in command of the slender 
garrison at Lyons, with instructions to retard the enemy 
sis much as possible, but not to expose the city to the 
horrors of an assault.^ 

The imminent danger that Lyons, the second city in 
the empire, would speedily fall before the Austrian 
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general, who had twenty thousand men around its walls, chap. 
joined to the urgent representations of Augereau as to 
the total inadequacy of the means at his disposal for its iw*- 
defence, induced Napoleon to take the most vigorous comiTta in 
measures for its relief. Augereau sent a thousand men in 
post carriages from Valence, who arrived during the 
night of the 18 th ; and reinforcements having come in Jan. la 
from other quarters soon after, the Austrians, who were Jan. 20. 
ignorant of the real weakness of the garrison, and had 
not heavy artillery to undertake a siege, retired to Mont- Jan. 21. 
luel on the road to Geneva, where they remained iuactiyp 
till the end of January. This retrograde movem^t, 
coupled with the daily arrival of some hundred con|^ipts 
from the depots in the south and west witliin thefr walls, 
revived the spirit of the Lyonese, who in the first instance 
had despaired altogether of the possibility of resistance ; 
and the National Guard soon raised the effective force in 
the garrison to ten thousand men. The Austrians now 
gave up all thoughts of an immediate attack on Lyons ; • 
and, extending themselves from Geneva towards the val- 
leys of Savoy, entered Chambory after some successful Jan. 20. 
combats, and got possession of the well-known and roman- 
tic defile of Echclles, the only direct though steep and jj| 

rugged entrance from the plain of the Rhone into the 463 , 457.’ 
Alpine heights. At the same time Bubiia pushed a con- vict^ot 
sidorable body of troops towards Chalons-sur-Saone, made 
himself master of that town, and the whole country hu- Die Orosse 
tween the Aisne and the Saone. He every where disarmed 
the inhabitants, and applied the resources of the district 
to the supply of the Allied forces.^ 

The efforts of Napoleon, however, to reinforce the army 
at Lyons, at length produced the desired effect. A con- 
siderable body of troops was drawn from Suchet’s army Augereau re- 
in Catalonia, transported by post to Nismes, and thence S^vVllf the 
forwarded, with every sabre and bayonet which could Jura and 
be collected in Languedoc, to the threatened city. These ®*^**^’ 
great reinforcements raised the troops under Augereau, who 
had now re-established his headquarters in Lyons, to 
twenty-one thousand men, who were divided into two Feb. 14. 
corps, one of which, twelve thousand strong, under the 
command of the marshal in person, acted on the right 
bank of the Rhone, while the other, of nine thousand, 
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CHAP, led by Marchaud, operated on the left. This force was 
L xxxvi i. greater than any which Bubna could bring against 
1814. it; and as this accumulation on the side of Lyons 
occurred at the very time when Napoleon enjoined a vigo- 
rous offensive to Augereau, after his own defeat of Blucher, 
and resumption of operations against the grand army at 
Montereau, in order to threaten its flanks and rear, the 
marshal immediately commenced active hostilities on 
Feb. 19. both sides of the Rhone. Gradually the Austrians were 
forced back on the road from Lyons to Geneva ; Bourg 
Feb. 20 . and Nantua were recovered ; Marcliand forced the pass 

Feb. 15. of Echelles after a bloody conflict, and drove the enemy in 

Feb. 19, confusion to Chambery, where, nearly surrounded, they 

and’ 2 «^’ wero glad to escape to Aix on the lake of Bourget, bc- 

1 Viet, et tween that town and Geneva, where they took up a strong 

position, with the lake on one flank, the precipitous 
23 ^** piotho’ other, and a morass in front. There, 

ill. 'm, 455. ’ however, they were soon attacked by the French, now 
flushed with victory ; the position was carried, Aix taken, 
184,191. and the Austrian.s, after several unsuccessful combats, 
wero thrown back to the heights in front of Geneva.^ 
Considerable as these successes were, they were very 
far from cither answering the expectations, or carrying 
out the views of the French Emperor. It was on the 
lUppieasure banks of the Seine, and not either in Savoy or on the banks 
at ^he dire", ^f the Rhone, that the contest was to be decided. Napo- 
uon^^theso Icon intended Augereau to threaten the flanks and rear of 
the grand army at the very time that he assailed it in 
front ; and every movement on that marshal’s part was 
therefore eccentric, and to bo deprecated, which did not 
bring him close upon Schwartzenberg’s rear. He was no 
sooner informed, accordingly, of the direction of the French 
forces from Lyons into Savoy, than he wrote to his lieuten- 
ant that it was towards Geneva and the Pays do Vaud that 
his march should bo turned, as they lay on the communi- 
cations of the grand army ; that it was by massing his 
v^u et troops together, and acting at one point, that great things 
siir^ Ante done; and that ho should forget he was 

c. XX. s 106 .’ fifty-six years old, and think only of his brilliant days at 
Castiglione.2* 

* “ Count Bubna has not ten thousand men under his command to oppose to 
\o«i — miserable trooim, wlio will disappear like a mist before the sun at the 
aspect of >'our old biuids from Catalonia. France and Switzeriaud have tlieir 
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Augereaii, however, was fearful of engaging his troops, lxxxvii 

of whom not more than one-half were thorouglily disci- ^ — * 

plined and experienced, in a distant warfare in the 
defiles of the Jura ; and he remained almost inactive till Not\^?th. 
the end of February, content with the successes he had 
already gained on the side of Savoy — a degree of torpor, rcau doea no- 
considering the vital interests which were then at stake in 
the headquarters of Schwartzenberg’s army, and the ter-* 
ror which this movement from Lyons had already excited 
amongst the Austrian generals, which the French military 
historians may well denominate fatal. Meanwhile, the 
Allied sovereigns, as already mentioned,* directed the 
reserves of the grand army towg,rds Chalons and Macon, 
in the direction of Lyons, and the formation of an army, vEt! 
to be called the army of the south, forty thousand strong, 
on the banks of the Saone ; and Napoleon, to counter- Kod», ii. 
balance this great detachment, ordered Suchet to reinforce * 
Augereau with ten thousand additional veterans from the 431 , 438 ; 
army of Catalonia, and Prince Borghese to send eight 144/^’ 
thousand, with all possible expedition, across Mont Cenis 
to Lyons, so that, by the beginning of April, the con- 
tending armies on the Rhone would each amount to 
nearly fifty thousand men.^ 

Roused at length from his ruinous inactivity at Lyons 

eyes upon you ; the Inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud and Argovia Iiave sixteen 
battalions of militia ready to range themselves on your side ; the cantons of St 
Gall, Soleure, and a part of Zurich, only await your standarfls to declare them- 
selves in favour of the French. Forget that you are lifty-six years old, and 
think only of your brilliant days at Castigiione." And a few days after he wrote, 

** The Emperor is not ssitished with your dispositions, in pushing detachments 
in this manner wherever the enemy has forces, instead of striking at his heart. 

He directs me in consequence to reiterate the orders you have already three 
times received. You are to unite all your forces into one column, and march 
either into the Fays de Vaud or the Jura, according as the enemy is in most 
force in the one or the other. It is by concentrating forces in masses that great 
successes are obtained. I have the best reasons for assuring you that the enemy 
is seriously alarmed at the movements he supposes you are to make, and whicli 
he was bound to expect ; he would be too happy if he could assure himself that 
you would merely send out detachments in different directions, all the wliile 
remaining yourself quiet at Lyons. It is by putting yourself at the head of your 
troops, as the Emperor wishes, and acting vigorously, that you can alone effect 
a great and useful diversion. The Emperor conceives it to l)e altogether imma- 
terial that the battalions of reserve from Nismes are ill-clothed and equipped, 
since they have muskets and bayonets. He desires me to tell you that the corps 
of Gerard, which has done such great things under his eyes, is composed of con- 
scripts half naked. He has at this moment four thousand National Guards in 
his army, with round hats, with peasants’ coats and waistcoats, and without 
knapsacks, armed with all sorts of muskets, on whom he puts the greatest value ; 
he only wishes he had thirty thousand of them.”— Due de Feltre (Clarke) 
k M. LB Due DE Castioliome, Feb. 22 and 23, ltil4.-^Victoires et Cmquelcit 
xxiii. 219, 220. 
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CHAP, by the repeated exhortations of the Emperor, Augereau, 
L XXX VI I. beginning of March, put himself in motion in the 

1814. direction evidently pointed out by the strategetical ope- 
AugerLu’s nations going forward on the banks of the Seine. Des- 
()i)eration8 in saix and Marchand made a combined attack on the Aus- 
Febr 27 %nd trian positions in front of Geneva ; and, after a series of 

2^- obstinate engagements, drove them back into that town, 

March 2. with the loss of a thousand men. Fort Ecluse was cap- 

tured next day ; and the victorious French, instead of fol- 
Marcha lowing Up their successes by the capture of Geneva, or 

extending themselves along the margin of the Leman 
lake, were directed by Jourdan to attack the corps of 
Lichtenstein, which lay. in the neighbourhood of Besan- 
9 on. This diversion of force siived Geneva, and extricated 
Bubna from great difficulties. Meanwhile, the powerful 
reserves which the Allies were directing towards the 
Saono, under Bianchi, from the rear of the grand army, 
March 7. compelled Augereau to concentnite his forces, and direct 
them to the right bank of the Rhone, in order to 
make head against them and cover Lyons. With this 
March 9. vicw, he collected the bulk of his men from both banks 
of the river at Lonsde-Saulnier, and gradually fell back 
towards Lyons, which he re-entered on the 9th March. 
The exposed situation of an Austrian detachment at 
i^iarch 11 . Macon, induced him, two days afterwards, to order an 
attack by Musnier on that town ; but Bianchi, advancing 
in person to its support, opened a warm fire from thirty 
pieces of artillery on the attacking column, and they were 
defeated with the loss of seven hundred men and two 
cannon. Discoiicertod by this check, the French forces 
fell back towards Lyons, closely followed by the Allied 
troops, as well in the Jura as in the valley of the Saone ; 

Austrians, under Prince Hesse-Hom- 
240, 254. burg, forty-three thousand strong, made a general attack 
rinq,*xxiii. 0 ^ ttio French line. Bianchi and Wimpffen, with twenty- 
iMotho^iii thousand,* as.sailed their right, while the Prince of 
450. 4fib. ‘ Wied-Runcket, at the head of twenty-one thousand, turned 
S" 157 ! Beaugeau. The French combated 

^ great bravery, and in some points, particularly Lage- 
109 , 204 . ‘ Longsart, gained, in the first instance, considerable advan- 
tages.i But Wimpffen restored the combat, and Wied- 
* 16,288 infantry and 3’714 caralry.—OrterdcAe MilUairzeittekriftt viii. 116, 117 
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Ruiicket having threatened their left, Aiigereau retreated chap. 
to Limonet, on the road to Lyons, with hardly any hope i-xxxvki. 
of preserving that city from the enemy. 'ImT 

Determined, however, to retard the Allies as much as 
possible, in order to give time for the arrival of the great 28 
reinforcements, eighteen thousand strong, ordered in the Battle of li- 
beginning of March from Catalonia and Turin, above two Sin of Lyons, 
thousand of which had already come up — Augereau took 
post across the great road near Limonet, barring all access 
to Lyons on that side. Musnier’s division was established 
near Limonet, on the heights between the Saone and the 
Lyons road, and from thence the line extended by the 
plateau to Dardilly. The Prince of Ilesse-Homburg made 
the following dispositions : Bianchi, after passing the 
defile of Dorieux, was to form between Dommartin and 
Salvagny, and push on direct for Lyons ; Wimpffen was 
to support Bianchi, as soon as sufficient room was made 
for him to deploy; while Mumb, at the head of a 
brigade, was to follow the crest of the ridge which 
extends towards Lyons from Chasselay, and threaten the 
rear of the enemy. The whole Austrian force was forty- 
three thousand one hundred and eighty-five strong.^ » nie Growe 
All these attacks proved successful. At noon, Musnier, 2 oi?”‘ 
seeing Mumb’s brigade rapidly gaining the ridge in his 
rear, conceived himself cut off, and fell back towards 
Lyons ; while Bianchi, without much difficulty, made 
himself master of the plateau of Dardilly, and, extending 
his lines along its summit, soon gained room for Wimpffen 
to pass the defile in his rear, and form on his right. The 
battle seemed already gained, as the French right and 
centre had abandoned their position, and were falling 
back towards Lyons, when the aspect of affairs was unex- 
pectedly changed by two thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse, wlio made so vigorous an attack on Wied- 
Runcket, near the road to Moulins, that they not only ^ ^ 

arrested his advance, but gave time for Augereau to rally 4(50, m! 
his other divisions, in full retreat towards Lyons, and 
bring them back to the charge. A furious combat now vict.et’ 
took place along the whole line, and continued with 
various success till nightfall : but at the close of the action chron*^^ 
the progress of the enemy, though not decisive, was dis- 216 , m * 
tinctly marked on all sides and Augereau, despairing of 
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CHAP, being able any longer to defend Lyons, evacuated the city 
L xxxvi i. at midnight, taking the road to Valence, in order to gain 
1814. the line of the Is^re. Next day the Austrians entered, 

and the second city in the empire saw the Allied colours 
waving on its walls. 

In these actions, from the 16th to the 20th inclusive, 
^ the Allies lost two thousand nine hundred men, killed, 

Great effects wounded, and prisoners: the French loss, as they were 
of mis VIC- defending positions, did not exceed two thousand; but 
they left behind them twenty-two pieces of cannon, and 
large military stores of all kinds, including twenty-four 
thousand cannon-balls, in Lyons. The etfects of this con- 
quest were immense. It immediately liberated Bubna, 
who had for three 'weeks been nearly besieged by the 
French in Geneva ; Marchand, so recently victorious, was 
obliged to retire in haste to Grenoble, closely followed 
by the Austrians, who retaliated upon him all that they 
had recently suffered in tlieir own retreat. To com- 
plete their misfortunes, the united French force, now 
reduced to twenty thousand combatants, had hardly taken 
post behind the Is^re — thus abandoning entirely the passes 
of the Simplon and Mont Cenis, the great gates from France 
into Italy — when the crushing intelligence reached Auge- 
reau of the capture of Bordeaux by the Britisli, accompa- 
nied by a pressing order from Napoleon, that six of the 
ten thousand men who had been promised him from 
Suchet’s army, should be directed to the reinforcement of 
Soult. This last blow broke the spirit of the veteran 
marshal. Deeming the cause of Napoleon now all but 
hopeless, he wrote to Eugene, informing him of the full 
extent of the Emperor’s disasters, and conjuring him, in 
the name of their common country, to hasten with his 
yet unbroken army across the Alps, and if he could not 
, avert its misfortunes, at least share its fate. Meanwhile, 

2(53, 267. he stationed his troops in echelon down the lino of the 
46 i! 463.**** Rhone, from Valence to the Pont St Esprit, in order 
coSi^ixiii establish an interior line of communication with Mar- 
232, 23”* ' shal Soult, and be in a situation, to join him before the 
Prince of Hesse-Homburg could stretch across the south 
222,223. of Franco to unite with the victorious standards of Wel- 
lington on the banks of the Garonne.' 

While the empire of Napoleon was thus crumbling 
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away in Flanders, Italy, and on the Rhone, disasters chap. 
attended with still more serious consequences, as leading i^ xxxvi i. 
directly to his dethronement, had occurred in the south of i8i4. 
France. The concluding and bloody operations of Wei- so. 
lington and Soult on the Nive, already detailed,* were oi^ratioimif 
succeeded by a considerable rest to both armies. This, JJJ 
however, was far from being a period of repose to Wei- of Franco, 
lington himself. On the contrary, his difficulties seemed to , 
multiply even in the midst of his triumphs ; and he never 
had more obstacles to encounter than now, when they 
seemed to be all vanishing before him. The noble and 
heroic system of protection to others and self-denial to 
himself, by which, in the eloquent words of an eyewit- 
ness, “ order and tranquillity profound, on the edge of 
the very battle-field, attended the marcli of the civilised , 
army which passed the Bidassoa,”^ necessarily, when a 466 . 
hundred thousand men were to be provided for, occasioned 
an extraordinary strain on the British finances. Such 
were the demands on the English treasury at this period, 

— from their having come under an engagement to give 
; 6 l 1,000,000 sterling, in subsidies to the Allied powers 
during a single year, besides arming nearly the whole of 
their vast warlike arrays, maintaining the contest at once 
in the south of France, Flanders, and Italy, and support- ^ 
ing a most expensive war by sea and land against America, xi. 425, ’427, 
— that it was with the utmost difficulty that government 
could find the means of answering them, even out of the 470*472. 
boundless resources, and sustained by the now exalted 
spirit, of England.2 

Above all, the difficulty of furnishing specie in sufficient 
quantity for an army of such magnitude, which paid 31 
every thing in ready money, and levied no contributions 
on the conquered territory, especially at a time when the Sxp^rien^d^ 
prodigious armies on the Rhine had absorbed nearly the g® 
whole circulating medium of the Continent, had become ment in fur- 
excessive. The utmost that government could furnish was cieftiT’ 
.£ 100,000 in gold and silver coin a-month ; but though this army- 
steady drain was felt as §0 severe at home, that the under- 
secretary of state, Colonel Bunbury, was sent out to endea- 
vour to reduce it, yet it was very far indeed from meeting 
Wellington’s necessities. Some of his muleteers were two 

♦ AniCt Chap. IxxxiiL 
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CHAP, years in arrear ; the soldiers, in general, had been seven 
L XX XVI I. months without pay; the debt owing by the English 
1814 . authorities in every part of the country was immense, 
although in the last year ^2,572,000 had passed in specie 
through the military chest ; the creditors, long kept out 
of their money, were becoming importunate : sixteen 
thousand of the Peninsular troops could not be brought 
into France, because there were no funds either to feed or 
pay them : extraordinary obstacles were opposed by the 
democratic Spanish authorities to the establishment of 
hospitals in the rear, even when thirty thousand men, 
wounded during the campaign in their service, required 
J^weiiinRton attendance ; and although great benefits had been expe- 
thurst, Jan. ricnced by declaring St Jean do Luz a free port, yet the 
Gurw.^xi. ^’rench too were constantly receiving supplies at Bayonne 
387, 42.*), 427. by soa; and, strange to say, the mistress of the ocean was 
472 * unable to cheek the coasting trade of a contemptible 
naval force of the enemy 

So forcibly were the British government impressed at 
^2 this period with the enormous expense at which the con- 
Pian of 'em- test ill tlio south of Franco was carried on, that, deeming 
hiiKton the independence of the Peninsula now secured, and con- 
Fiaiidera. ceiving that the decisive point in the struggle which re- 
mained was to bo found nearer Paris than the banks of 
the Adour or the Garonne, they seriously entertained, 
and transmitted to Wellington a proposal, first suggested 
by the Emperor of Russia, for transporting his army by 
sea to the Netherlands, and causing it to form the right 
wing of the vast array which, from the Alps to the ocean, 
was now invading France. It must bo admitted that 
this project presented, at first sight, several advantages. 
Tho independence of the Peninsula appeared to be secured, 
and the black ingratitude of its democratic rulers held out 
no inducement towards making any further eflforts in its 
behalf; the vicinity of Flanders to the British shores 
would enable government to augment at pleasure the 
army to almost any amount ; an act of parliament had 
recently passed, authorising three-fourths of the militia to 
volunteer for foreign service, and there could be little 
t Gurw. xi. doubt they would crowd round Wellington’s standards on 
384, 385. the Scheldt while the defenceless condition of the French 
barrier towns, and total absence of any considerable mili- 
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tary force on the frontiers of Picardy, 'seemed to promise chap. 
to the Peninsular hero, as the reward of his toils, a tri- i ^xxxvi i. 
umphant and almost unresisted march to Paris, I814. 

But while Wellington, with his usual patriotic spirit, 
professed his willingness to serve his king and country 
wherever government might direct, he justly advanced ms reasons 
in reply, that with a British force never exceeding thirty 
thousand men in the field, ho had maintained his ground 
in the Peninsula against two hundred thousand French, 
and finally driven them over the Pyrenees ; that the 
frontier now invaded by him was the most vulnerable 
quarter in which France could bo assailed ; that if ho 
could put twenty thousand Spaniards into the field, ho 
would take Bayonne — if forty thousand, ho would havo 
his posts on the Garonne ; that the latter event would 
shake Napoleon incomparably more than if forty thousand 
British troops were besieging the Butch fortresses ; and 
that the consequence of withdrawing the British army 
would bo, that a hundred thousand veteran troops of a 
quality superior to any the Allies had yet had to deal 
with, would bo at once put at Napoleon’s disposal to act 
against their armies on the Seine and the Rhone, besides 
an equal force of reserves now forming in tho southern 
provinces, and who, possessing an interior lino of commu- 
nication, could be brought into action long before the Brit- 
ish could be brought up, after their shipment and land- 
ing, on tho other side ; and that their army, by such a 
changing of the scene of action, would for the next four 
months, big with tho fate of the world, be put entirely 
hors-de-combat. These considerations prevailed with tho 
English govenimcnt, and they resolved to follow their ^ 
general’s advice as to continuing tho war in the south of to Eari*naS?. 
France ; though a considerable part of the reinforcements 
destined for his army were turned aside into Holland, xi. 384 , 3 s 5 .* 
and formed tho gallant though ill-fated corps which suffered 
so fearfully on the ramparts of Bergen-op-Zoom.^ 

But if Wellington’s difficulties were great, thoseof his an- 
tagonist were still greater ; for he had to contend on behalf 34 
of a falling cause and a tottering empire ; to restrain trea- sun greater 
chery, and yet avoid severity ; to enforce requisitions, 
and not exasperate selfishness ; to inspire military spirit, 
and avoid exciting civil indignation. To do these things 
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CHAP, perfectly had now become impossible. The hour of pun- 
Lxxxvi i. and retribution had struck, and no human 

1814. power could avert its bitterness. In vain he exerted him- 

self to the utmost to collect resources, and assemble a 
respectable military force to resist the further advance of 
the English general ; all his efforts were like rolling up 
the stone of Sisyphus. The urban cohorts indeed were 
readily formed as the means of creating a police force, and 
the conscripts obeyed the imperial authorities, and re- 
paired to the points assi^ed for their organisation. But 
the people were sullen and apathetic : the whole class of 
proprietors were openly opposed to the war, to which 
they saw no end, and from the continuance of which 
they could not derive any possible advantage. The royalist 
committees were already active in the rear, and preparing 
to bike advantage of the crisis which all foresaw was 
approaching, to re-establish the exiled family ; and, above 
all, the forced requisitions excited universal indignation, 
and inclined the peasantry, at all hazards, to desire the 
termination of so execrable a system. France now felt 
what it was to make war maintain war : her people ex- 
perienced the practical working of that system, which, 
when applied to others, had so long been the source, to 
themselves, of pride and exultation. The people of 
Bearn learned wJiat it was, as so many provinces of Spain 
had so long done, to feed, clothe, lodge, and pay, an army 
of eighty thousand of Napoleon’s soldiers. Sucli was the 
magnitude of the requisitions, and so unbounded the ex- 
asperation produced by them, especially standing as they 
did in bright contrast to the strict discipline of the English 
army, and the invariable payment for every article taken 
by them, that numbers of the peasantry passed with their 
horses, carts, and implements of husbandry into the British 
lines, to obtain an enemy’s protection from the rapine of 
, Nap vi government ; and one of the commissioners at 

606, 607. the moment wrote from Bayonne — “The English general’s 
Guerre des policy, and the good discipline he maintains, does us more 
Pyrenees, 64. harm than ten battles. Every peasant wishes to he under 
his protections^ ^ 

Soult employed the two months of respite to warlike 
operations which was afforded by the excessive rigour of 
the season, after the battle of the Nive, in the middle of 
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December) in diligently instructing Ms conscripts in the chap. 
military art ; and, under the shelter of the ramparts of 
Bayonne, he was able to effect this without molestation. I8i4. 
But the necessities of the Emperor, after the battle of La Reduction of 
Rothifero, compelled him to make a large draft from the souit’8 army, 
army of the south ; and, in the beginning of February, S? 
the French general had the mortification to receive an 
order which compelled him to send off two divisions of 
infantry, two thousand detached veterans, anfli six regi- 
ments of dragoons, to reinforce the host which was 
combating on the banks of the Seine. About the same 
time, reinforcements to the amount of five thousand men, 
including twelve hundred horse, arrived at Wellington’s 
headquarters from England, and the whole cavalry of the 
army, which had been sent back, from want of forage, to 
the banks of the Ebro, was now, with the returning 
spring, brought up again to those of the Adour. Thus 
Soult’s effective troops in the field, after deducting the 
garrison of Bayonne and other forts which ho was 
obliged to defend, were reduced to forty thousfind men ; 
and a considerable part of this force was composed of con- 
cripts who, though disciplined, were not inured to war, 
and could not be relied upon either to withstand the fa- 
tigues or confront the dangers of the serious struggle which 
was impending. On the other hand, the Anglo-Portugueso 
troops, by the morning state on February 13tli, when the 
advance commenced, amounted to seventy thousand men, 
of whom ten thousand were cavalry, and the Spaniards , 
were thirty thousand more : in all a hundred thousand, ing state, 
with a hundred and forty pieces of cannon — a prodigious i^il 
force to be collected at one point, under the command of JJ* 
a single general ; and, considering the discipline and spirit 525. koch, 
of the greater part of the troops, and the talents and expe- 
rienceof their chief, the most formidable army which had 162 . 
ever been put forth by the power of England.^* 

The security which the English general felt in com- 
mencing his military operations, was much augment- 
ed by the rejection, by the Cortes at Madrid, of the Rejection of 
treaty of Valen 9 ay, insidiously extorted at this period vaiw!fay\y^ 
from the weak and captive Ferdinand. This reso- corte*. 
lution gave, as well it might, the highest satisfaction to 

* See App. A, Chap. Ixxxvii. 
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LX XXVII 5 demonstrating in the clearest manner, that 

'with whatever republican ambition the government of 

1814. Spain, elected under the impulse of universal suffrage, 
might he infected, they had not yet forgotten their 
patriotic resistance to Gallic aggression, nor were pre- 
pared to accept a despot from the prisons of a desolating 
conqueror. He was not a little embarrassed, however, 
shortly after, by an event as unforeseen as it was per- 
plexing, and which at once involved him in those difficult 
^^'<^tions concerning the future government of France, 
Gurw. xi. which the Allied sovereigns even felt themselves unablo 
647, 549. determine, and which, by common consent, they left 
to time and the course of events to resolve.^ 

The partisans of the Bourbons in La Vendee and the 
gy western provinces, had for some time past been in secret 
Arrrivaiof communication with the English general; although ho 
n’Angou- took the utmost pains to guard them against committing 
themselves prematurely, not merely from the total uncer- 
iiratiquar- tainty in which he was as to the intentions of the Allied 
sovereigns with respect to the future government of France, 
but from the advice which he had given the British 
cabinet, to accede to any peace with Napoleon which 
might afford to the rest of Europe reasonable security 
against aggression.* Matters, however, were at length 
brought to a crisis, by the Due d’Angoultoe suddenly 
arriving at headquarters ; but in the critical circumstances 
which ensued, Wellington acted with his wonted judg- 
Feb. 26 . ment and delicacy. While showing the most marked 
attention to the illustrious prince, he insisted upon 

* “ The ^ople liere all agree in one opinion ; viz. that tlie sentiment through- 
out France is the same as 1 liave found it here— an earnest desire to get rid of 
Huonaparte and his government, from a conviction that, as long as lie governs, 
they will liave no peace. The language common to all is, that although the 
grievous hardships and oppression imder which they suffer are intolerable, they 
dare not have the satisfaction even of complaining ; that, on the contrary, they 
are obliged to pretend to rejoice, and that they are allowed only to lament in 
secret and in silence their hard fate. Tliey say that the Bourbons are as unknown 
in France as the princes of any other sovereign liouse in Europe. I am con- 
vinced, more than ever, that Napoleon’s power stands upon corruption, and that 
he has no adherents in France but the principal officers of his army, and the 
civilet of Ills government, with some of tlie new proprietors. Not- 
withstanding this, I recommend your lordship to make peace with him, if you can 
acquire all the objects which you have a right to expect. All the powers require 
peace even more than France ; and it would not do to found a new system of 
war upon the speculations of any individual, on what he sees and hears in a 
comer of France. If Buonaparte becomes moderate, he is probably as good a 
sovereign as we can desire in France ; if he does not, we shall probably have 
fuiother war in a few years.”— Welli-voton to Lord Bathurst, 21 «( Nov, 
1813 ; G UR WOOD, xxii. 304, 305. 
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his remaining incognito till the intentions of the Allied chap. 
sovereigns were distinctly pronounced ; advised him, for 
the interests of his royal house, “neither to anticipate 
public opinion nor precipitate matters;’* and would not i Wellington 
allow him to leave St Jean de Luz to accompany the 
army in active operations. At the same time, when he March 4 , 
perceived, after the advance of the British to Orthes, that pjc 
the spirit of the country was more openly manifesting 
itself, he made no scruple in informing the British isii. Gurw. 
government of the change, and apprising them, that ’ 

“any decided declaration from them against Napoleon 4 o, 44. ’ 
would spread such a flame through the country, as would 
infallibly overturn him.” ^ 

Previous to commencing active operations, there was 
one growing evil in his rear which it was the peculiar 
care of Wellington to abate ; and which his mingled firm- Wellington's 
ness and humanity succeeded in removing. The moun- 
tainous districts of Baigorry and Bidarray, at the foot of insnrwction 
the Pyrenees, had suffered severely from the rapine Qf 
Mina’s troops before they were sent back into Spain ; and 
several able French generals, especially General Harispe, 
who was a native of that district, had in consequence suc- 
ceeded in rousing a national war among the peasants of 
those valleys, which did very serious injury to the Allied 
army. To cnish this dangerous example, which it had 
been the grand object of the English general to prevent, 
he issued a proclamation to the people in the French and 
Basque languages, which happily, on this painful and 
delicate subject, steered the middle course between savage 
cruelty and ruinous lenity. Without forbidding the 
peasants to take up arms to defend their country — as 
Napoleon had so often done in Spain, Italy, and the 
Tyrol — and denouncing the penalty of death in case of 
disobedience, he contented himself with declaring that, if 
they wanted to be soldiers, they must leave their homes s Wellington 
and join the regular armies ; in which case they should, 
if taken, be treated as prisoners of war, and their dwel- 28, 1814. 
lings and families protected ; but that he would hot per- 4ya[ 484l’48.'>. 
mit them with impunity to play the part alternately of a 
peaceable inhabitant and of a soldier.®* 

♦ “ The conduct of the people of Bidniray and Dalgorry has given me the 
greatest pain : it has been dilTcrent from that of all the other inhabitants of the 
country, and they have no right to act as they liave done. If they wisti to 
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Hoult around 
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In this proclamation there was nothing in the slight- 
est degree unjust : it trenched on none of the natural 
rights of man to defend his country. It merely denounced 
as pirates and robbers those who, claiming and enjoying 
the benefits of hostile discipline, insidiously turned their 
arms against those to whom they owed these blessings, 
and neither yielded the submission which is the condition 
of protection to the citizen, nor assumed the profession 
which gives the privileges of the soldier. Perhaps it was 
impossible on this difficult subject, fraught with such 
dreadful consequences on either side, to steer the middle 
course more happily ; and the effect corresponded to such 
intentions. For the insurrection was speedily appeased ; 
and though Wellington desired his officers to inform the 
people that, if any further outrages continued, he would 
treat them as the French had done the villages in Spain 
and Portugal — that is, he would destroy the houses and 
hang the inhabitants ; yet it was not necessary to carry 
any of these menaces into effect. 

Although Soult’s regular force in the field was little 
more than half of what his adversary could bring to bear 
against him, yet his situation, with the advantage of the 
now strong and fully-armed fortress of Bayonne, «at the 
confluence of the Nivo and Adour, to protect his right, 
was such as in a great degree to counterbalance the in- 
equality of numbers. The fortress itself, which could be 
rendered in great part inaccessible by inundations of the 
Lower Adour, could only be besieged in form by crossing 
that river, and breaking ground on the right bank ; and 
this was no easy matter to accomplish in the face of a 
powerful flotilla of gun-boats collected to obstruct the 
passage, and the efforts of an army of forty thousand men, 
sheltered by the guns of the place. Deeming his right 
sufficiently secured by this strong point-d'appui, Soult, 


mnke war, let them Join the ranks of the enemy ; but I will not permit them to 
play tlie part alternately of peaceable inhabitants and soldiers. If they remain 
quietly at home, no one will molest them ; they shall be, on the contrary, pro- 
tected, like all the other inhabitants of this country which my armies occupy. 
They ought to know that I have done every thing in my power to fulfil the 
engaf^ments which 1 have undertaken towai^s the country ; but I give them 
warning that, if they persist in making war, they must join the enemy’s ranks 
and become soldiers ; they must not rem.*un in their villages.”— Pmtomaf ton 
hy WkIiMNoton, January 1814 : Gurwooo, xi. 485. What a contrast 
the savage proclamations of Soult, Augereau, Besd^res, and Napoleon, in 
similar circumstances ! 
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during the course of January, drafted off the bulk of his chap. 
forces to his left, in the mountains towards St Jean Pied- 
de-Port, and strengthened his position there by field-works. ^ 814 . 

But he had no confidence in his ability to maintain his 
ground under the cannon of the fortress when the Upper 
Adour should be gained, as he foresaw it speedily would, 
by the enemy ; and therefore he wrote to Napoleon, 
strongly counselling him to abandon all lesser objects, 
and concentrate his whole disposable forces from all 
quarters in a great army on the Seine, to prevent Paris 
from falling into the hands of the Allies. For this pur- 
pose, he proposed that Bayonne should be left to its own 
resources, with a garrison of fourteen thousand men ; that 
Clausel, with two divisions, should be left in the Pyre- 
nees to act on the rejir of the invading force ; and that the 
whole remainder of the army should march under his 
own command to Paris. Perhaps this was the only plan 
which, in the desperate state of the Emperor’s fortunes, 
promised a chance of success. But, such as it was, it was 
disapproved of by him as contravening his favourite poli- NapUJeon’, 
tical system of giving nothing up; and ho commanded 6, i8i 4. 
Soult to maintain himself as long as he could, in Jiny 
defensive position ho could find, on the banks of the 
Adour.^ 

Having completed his preparations, Wellington deter- 
mined to force the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, 
and for this purpose he collected at the mouth of the river Wellington’s 
forty large sidling boats of thirty or forty tons burden 
each, professedly for the commissariat, but in truth laden of the 
with planks and other materials for the purpose of build- 
ing a bridge between that point and the fortress. The 
better to conceal his real designs from the enemy, he 
determined at the same time to threaten the French left 
with Hill’s corps, and turn it by the sources of the rivers 
at the foot of the mountains, while Beresford, with the 
main body, menaced their centre. By this means, if his 
left, which was under the direction of Hope, succeeded in 
forcing the passage of the river, he hoped to cut Soult 2 Wellington 
off entirely from Bordeaux, and drive him from under 20 

the cannon of Bayonne towards the Upper Garonne.® A isii curw.’ 
hard frost having at length rendered the deep clayey roads a.’ 52^; 
of Bearn practicable, the troops were all put in motion 
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CHAP, at daybreak on the 14th of February. Hill marched with 
L xxxvi i. twenty thousand men against Harispe, who lay at Hol- 
1814, lette with five thousand men, while another column 
moved towards the Joyeuse streamlet. 

After a slight combat, the French general, wholly un- 
^2 able to resist such a superiority of force, fell back, and the 
Which, after fortress of St Jean Pied-do-Port was immediately invested 
toncel^LX* Mina’s bathilions. Meanwhile the Allied centre, 
fected. under Beresford, advanced against the French centre 
under Clausel, who, in obedience to his orders, fell back 
successively across the Joyeuse, the Bidouze, and the Gave 
de Mauleori, behind which he at length took up a posi- 
tion. At the same time, however, Jaca, commanding the 
pass from that quarter into Aragon, being left to its 
own resources by this retreat of the French left, capitu- 
Peb. 17. lated. But Harispe having taken post in a strong position 
on the Garris mountain, Wellington, who had ridden up 
late in the evening to the spot, struck with the necessity 
of driving the enemy from such a post before Soult had 
time to reinforce the troops wlio occupied it from his cen- 
tre, gave orders for its immediate attack. He observed to 
the 28th and 3(Jtli regiments, who headed the assaulting 
column, “ you must take the hill before dark.” With 
loud shouts these gallant regiments rushed forward into* 
1 Wellington gloomy and woody ravine at its foot, and, clambering 
to Lord Hath, up the Opposite side, carried the height almost immedi- 
isu.^Gurw^’a-l^^y* The enemy, however, seeing they were unsup- 
'62^’5T*^’ ported, returned twice to the charge, striving to regain 
Viet etconq. the hill with the bayonet ; but they were beat off with 
m ’S’i, three hundred killed and wounded, and two 

ii. 276, 279. hundred ]u isoners, while the British were only weakened 
by a hundred and sixty.^ 

Soult upon this drew b«ack his troops across the Bidouze 
^ 3 ^ river by the bridge of St Palais, which he destroyed. 
Passage of But Hill immediately repaired it : and on the 17th the 
Mauiwm. French on the left were driven across the Gave de Mau- 
leon, without having time to destroy the bridge of Arri- 
vereta, in consequence of the 92d — ever foremost where 
glory was to be won — having discovered a ford above the 
bridge, and dislodged two battalions of French infantry 
posted to guard it. In the night of the 17th, the French 
retired across the Gave d’Oleron, and took up a strong 
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position near Sauveterre. Hill in cbnseqnence pushed chap. 
forward his advanced posts, and was next morning on 
that river ; but as the bridges were all broken down, it 
could not bo passed till the pontoon train arrived, which 
occasioned, as the roads had become impassable from 
snow, a delay of several days. These decided movements 
on the right, however, had the desired effect of withdraw- 
ing Soiilt’s attention from the Lower Adour, and induc- 
ing him to concentrate the bulk of his forces on the 
ridge of Sauveterre on his left, to defend the passage of 
the Gave d’Olerou. The time, therefore, having arrived 
for the attempt to force the passage of the Adour below 
Bayonne, Hope, on the night of the 22d, cautiously moved 
the first division, rocket brigade, and six heavy guns, to to Lord jinth- 
the sand-hills near the mouth of the river ; and at day- 
break on the following morning, although the stormy 
contrary winds and violent surf on the coast prevented buh . Vict. ct 
the arrival of the gun-boats and chasse-marees^ which 240’ Vod?* 
were intended to have co-operated in the passage, ho gal- a. 297. 
lantly resolved to attempt the forcing of the passage 
alone.i 

The French, however, were aware of what was going 
forward. No sooner were the scarlet uniforms seen emer- 
ging from the shelter of the sand-hills, than their flotilla, And of tiie 
which, from the British gun-boats not having got up, had Adour. 
the undisputed command of the river, opened a tremen- 
dous fire upon them. The British heavy guns and rocket 
brigade, which on this occasion was for the first time 
introduced in the Peninsular war,* replied with so quick 
and sustained a discharge, that a sloop and three gun- 
boats were speedily sunk ; and the rest of the flotilla, in 
consternation at the awful aspect and rush of the rockets, Feb. 23 . 
drew off out of the reach of fire, further up the river. 

Upon this, sixty of the guards were rowed across in a 
pontoon, in face of a French detachment, which was so 
terrified by the rockets whizzing through their ranks, 
that they also took to flight. A raft was then formed 
with the remainder of the pontoons, and a hawser having 
been stretched across, six hundred of the guards and the 


* Rockets had been used, for the first time in war, by the Britisli brigade aft 
Leipaic, on October 18, 1813.— Chap. Ixxxi. { tW. 
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CHAP. 60th regiment, with part of the rocket brigade, were 
L xxxvi i. pa^g0^ 0y0j. They were immediately attacked by a 
1814. French brigade under Macomble ; but the assailants were 
struck with such consternation at the unwonted sight 
^ Nap^ vi. and sound of the rockets, that they too fled at the first 
Beamish, ii discharge. The British continued to pass troops and 
Kocif^u 296 3»rtillery over the whole night ; and by noon next day 
297. ’ ' they were solidly established on the right bank, in such 

force as to render any attack hopeless.^ 

To complete their security, the British flotilla, under 
Admiral Penrose, at this time appeared oflT the mouth of 
Entrance of the river ; and the boats of the men-of-war, with charac- 
into^the*^^ teristic gallantry, instantly dashed into the raging surf to 
invSie^nf dangers of their comrades ashore. Captain 

of Bayonne. O’Reilly, wlio led the whole, was thrown by the waves on 
the beach, with his whole boat’s crew, and only saved by 
. the soldiers picking them up, when stretched senseless on 
the sand. The whole flotilla, when the tide rose, advanced 
in close order ; but the long swell of the Bay of Biscay, 
impelled by a furious west wind, broke with such terrific 
violence on the shore, that several of the boats were swal- 
lowed up, with their gallant crews. Another and another 
came on, rowing bravely forward to what seemed certain 
destruction ; and at length Lieutenant Cheyne of the 
Woodlark caught the right line, and safely passed the 
bar. Captain Blliot of the Martial, who came next, with 
his launch and crew, were wrecked and all lost, and three 
other vessels stranded and lost several of their men, not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts on the part of the troops 
to save them. At length, however, the greater part of the 
flotilla was safely anchored inside the bar. Next morn- 
toLoid^h- ^ bridge was constructed by the indefatigable efforts of 
urst, March Major Todd, and the troops and artillery were safely passed 
Gurw.^^i. over.* Finding himself thus supported, Hope, two days 
S’w 645 *’ a^t^J*w8.rds, commenced the in vestment of Bayonne, which, 
Koch, ii.’ 297, after some sharp fighting, that cost the Allies five hun- 
27 ^^* 287 .’ killed and wounded, was effected chiefly by the admi- 

Morch 26 . rable steadiness of the King’s German Legion, upon whom 
the weight of the contest fell.^ 

* A curious circumstance occurred at the construction of this bridge, 
characteristic of the extraordinary intelligence and quickness which long 
campaigning had given to the British soldiers. Major Todd, who constructed 
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While the left wing of the army was thus establishing chap. 
the investment of Bayonne, the centre and right, under ^ xxxvi l. 
the command of Wellington in person, were pursuing I8i4. 
the career of victory on the Gave d’Oleron. The pon- nescrl^uon 
toons having arrived on the evening of the 23d, prepara- of^ French 
tions were immediately made for the passage of that 
river, behind which a formidable French force, thirty- urtbea. 
five thousand strong, was now assembled at Sauveterre. 

Early on the 24th, Hill effected his passage at the 
head of three divisions at Villeneuve, while Beresford 
passed near Monfort with the whole centre. Soult 
not deeming the position of Sauveterre tenable against 
the superior masses which by these movements threatened 
it in front, drew back his whole force, leaving Bayonne, 
garrisoned by six thousand men, to its own resources, and 
took post a little way further back at Orthes, behind 
tire Gave de Pau, and upon the last cluster of heights 
which presented a defensible position before the hills, 
shooting off to the northward from the Pyrenees, sank 
altogether into the plain of the Garonne. The army was 
here assembled on the summit of a ridge of a concave 
form facing the south-west, stretching from the neigh- 
bourhood of Orthes on the left, to the summit of the 
heights of St Boes, between it and Bax, on the right. 

D’Erlon, with the divisions of Foy and D’Armagiiac, and 
the division Villatte in reserve, formed the centre : Reille, 
with the divisions Taupin and Maransin, occupied St 
Boes and its neighbouring summits on the extreme right; 
while the divisions Daricau, Harispe, and Paris, stretched 
out on the left to the town of Orthes, guarding the noble 
bridge over the Gave-de-Pau at that place, the strength 
of which had defied all attempts, even by the able French 
engineers, for its destruction. The whole cavalry, with 
the exception of some small detachments, was collected ^ 
in the low grounds in front of Orthes, where alone it 646, 
could act with advantage, under the orders of General 
Pierce Soult.^ Thus the French marshal had now assem- leo. vict.'ei 
bled in one battle-field eight divisions of infantry and one *** 

of cavalry, which, according to their former strength in 

the bridge, assured Colonel Napier, the Peninsular historian, that in the labours 
cooneeted with it, though great part of the work was of a nautical kind, he 
found the soldien, whose minds were quickened by extended experience, more 
ready of resource and of greater service than the seatnen,— ' jSss Napicr, ^ 548. 

VOL. XVIII. 
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the palmy days of the empire, would have presented at 
least sixty thousand combatants ; but in the present 
wasted condition of the Emperor’s forces, they hardly 
mustered forty thousand sabres and bayonets, with forty 
guns.* 

Wellington approached this formidable position in three 
columns. He had thirty-seven thousand men of all arms, 
of whom four thousand were horse, all Anglo-Portuguese 
and veteran troops, and forty-eight guns ; the Spaniards 
being in the rear under Mina and Murillo, investing St 
Jean Pied-de-Port and Navarreins, and two divisions 
under Hope before Bayonne. Clinton and Hill, with the 
right wing and right centre, advanced by the great road 
from Sauveterre to Orthes; Sir Stapleton Cotton, with 
the cavalry, crossed the Gave-de-Pau by the fords of 
Caunelle and La Honton ; Picton, with the left centre, 
was near Berenx ; Beresford, with the left in the field, 
though forming the centre of the whole army, crossed the 
same river on the road from Peyrehorade, by means 
partly of fords and partly of pontoons. This approach 
to an enterprising and powerful enemy, lying in a strong 
and concentrated position, in three columns, extending in 
a mountainous country over an extent of twenty miles, 
presented no ordinary dangers ; but the admirable quality 
of the troops he commanded, as well as the enfeebled 
spirit of the French army, made the English general 
hazard it without fear.^ 

He was in great anxiety, however, lest, against his army 
thus dispersed, an insurrectionary movement should 
spring up in the rear; and therefore, not content with 
reiterating his former orders against plundering or dis- 
orders of any kind, he issued a proclamation, authorising 
the people of the country, under their respective mayors, 
to arm themselves for the preservation of order, and 
arrest all stragglers or marauders. Nor did his proclama* 
tion remain a dead letter ; for on thq night of the 25th, 
the inhabitants of a village on the high-road leading from 

* S«e Napikr, vL 669. who quotes the numbers given above from Boult's 
official correspondence with the war-office at Paris. The French writers. 
Vauimncourt. iL 160, and Viet, et Conq. xxiii. 266. make the numbers which 
fought on their side 30.500 infantry and ^00 horse. But Boult's correspondence 
shows that this was independent of 7000 conscripts who took part in the action ; 
and five thousand of them were good troops. 
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Sauveterre, having shot one British soldier -^ho had been chap. 
plundering, and wounded another, he caused the wounded 
man to be hung, and sent home an English colonel who 
had permitted his men to destroy the municipal archives 
of a small town on the line of march. ^‘Maintain the 
strictest discipline ; without that we are lost,” said he to 
General Frcyre. By these means tranquillity was pre- 
served in his rear during this critical movement ; and 
the English general now reaped the fruits of the admir- ‘ Wellington 
able discipline and forbearance he had maintained in the urst^Marcu 
enemy’s country, by being enabled to bring up all his 
reserves, and hurl his undivided force upon the hostile 636. Nap. vi. 
army. Having collected his troops in front of the enemy vict.%onq! 
on the evening of the 26th he gave orders for an attack, 
on the following morning, upon the line along its whole ex- a. 286, 286. 
tent, from the heights of St Boes to the bridge of Orthos.^ 

At daybreak on the 27th, Beresford with the left wing, 
consisting of the fourth and seventh divisions, and Vivian’s 
cavalry, commenced the action by turning the enemy’s Battle of 
extreme right near St Bocs, and gaining the road to Dax 
beyond it; while, at the same time, Picton — moving »“ov©ments. 
along the great road from Poyrehorade to Orthes, with 
the third and sixth divisions under Clinton, supported 
by Cotton’s and Somerset’s cavalry — assaulted the enemy’s 
centre. Hill, with the second British and Le Cor’s Por- 
tuguese brigade^ was to endeavour to force the passage 
at Orthes, and attack the enemy’s left. There was an 
alarming interval of a mile and a half between Beres- 
ford’s and Picton’s men; but in it was a conical hill, 
nearly as high as the summit of Soult’s position opposite, 
upon the top of which, on the mouldering ramparts of an 
old Roman camp, Wellington with his staff took his 
station, having the whole scene of battle spread out like a 
map before him. Soon the fire of musketry was heard, and ^ 
volumes of smoke were seen issuing from the ravines 
below, as Beresford’s and Picton’s columns, driving the MemM. 272 , 
enemy’s pickets before them, wound their devious and toLSid*" 
intricate way through hollows, which a few men only Bathurst, 
could pass abreast, up towards the enemy’s position. i 8 i 4 ? *Gurw. 
The moment was critical; and Picton, who was ^nsup- 287, 
ported on either flank, felt for a time not a little anxious.^ 288. ' 

They got through, however, without being seriously dis- 
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CHAP, quieted ; and Wellington, who had eagerly watched their 
L xxxvi i. movements, as soon as they emerged into the open country, 
1814. reinforced Picton by the sixth division, and drew the light 
division into the rear of the Roman camp, so as to form a 
connecting link between Beresford and Picton, and a re- 
serve to either in case of need. 

Beresford having gained and overlapped the extreme 
^ French right, commenced a vigorous attack in front and 

Bensford flank on the village of St Boes. The combat at this point 
ia R^iiie’s men, all tried veterans, stood 

arrested on firm : St Boes was strongly occupied, and the musketry 
yond^t^ ^ rang loud and long on the summit of the ridge without 
any sensible ground being won by the assailants. At 
length, when he got all his troops up, the English general 
made so vehement an onset with Cole’s division in fiank, 
and Walker’s in front, that the village was carried ; and 
the victors, pursuing the beaten columns of tho enemy, 
began to move along the narrow elevated ridge, which 
extended from that point to the centre of their position. 
Here, however, all their efforts failed. The French troops, 
slowly retiring along the narrow neck of land, kept up 
an incessant rolling fire upon the pursuers ; while Reille’s 
batteries, skilfully disposed so as to rake on either flank 
the pursuing column, occasioned so dreadful a carnage 
that its advance was unavoidably checked. It was the 
counterpart of the terrific slaughter on the plateau of 
Craone. Tho fourth division, however, long inured to 
victory, and accustomed to see almost insuperable obstacles 
yield to their enthusiastic valour, returned to the charge, 
and pressed on with stern resolution. The long train of 
killed and wounded which marked their advance, proved 
the heroic valour with which they were animated. But 
a Portuguese brigade, torn in pieces by the terrible dis- 
charges of the cannon, every shot of which ploughed with 
» Picton, iL fearful effect through their flank, at length gave way, and 
weliii^on Commenced a disorderly retreat along the narrow summit. 

mmc? ’ French, with loud shouts, and all the triumph of 

1 , 1^4. returning victory, pressed upon their rear; the fourth 
MCk^Nap. vi division, overwhelmed by the mass of fugitives which 
^iui.’287 ranks, reeled beneath the storm and 

288. * 'nothing but the subsequent timely charge of part of 
the light division on Beille’s flank, prevented a serious 
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disaster on that part of the line. At the same time, a chap. 
detachment which Picton sent forward to endeavour to 
gain a footing on a tongue of land, jutting out from the 
lofty ridge on which the enemy’s centre was posted, was 
repulsed with loss ; and Soult, seeing his troops victorious 
at both extremities of his line that was engaged, smote 
his thigh in exultation, exclaiming, “At last I have 
him ! ” 

But the eagle eye of Wellington was fixed on the deci- 
sive point. No sooner did he perceive, from the pause 
in the advance of the British along the ridge, and the Wellington's 
continued and stationary fire which was going on, that a "ho 
desperate conflict had taken place on the summit, than batue. 
he made the requisite dispositions, by a vigorous front 
attack in the centre, to facilitate the progress of that part 
of the line. The third and sixth divisions were instantly 
ordered to advance with all possible expedition up the 
hill, to attack the right of the centre ; while Barnard’s 
brigade of the light division was moved up to assail the 
left of their right wing, and interpose between it and the 
centre. The 62d, under Colonel Colbome,* led the 
way, and quickly reached the marsh which separated the 
enemy’s ridge from the hill on which Wellington stood. 

Soon that gallant corps crossed the swamp, with the water 
up to the soldiers’ knees, and, mounting the hill unob- 
served amidst the smoko and din on the summit, with a 
loud shout and crushing fire rushed forward into the 
opening between Taupin’s and Foy’s divisions, at the very 
moment that the former, following up their success against 
Beresford, were driving violently through St Bees, pushing 
the fourth division before them. At the same moment ^ 

Picton, at the head of his two divisions, mounted the ridge sse. 5 . 37 . 
where the enemy’s right centre was placed, and resolutely p^JoiTh!* 
assailed Foy and D’Armagnac on their almost impregnable 2 W. ^p. vL 
position. The effect of these simultaneous attacks, skil- ^h^.‘288. 
fully directed and gallantly executed, against two-thirds 
of the enemy’s line, was decisive.^ 

Foy and D’Armagnac, hard pressed themselves, were 
unable to send any succours to Reille’s wing, which — ^thus 
cut off by Colbonie’s happy irruption, and assailed on one 


* Now Lord Seaton. 
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CHAP, flank by his victorious troops, and on the other by Beres- 
L xxxvi i. vfhOj hearing the turmoil in the enemy’s rear, 

1814. returned with the discipline of veterans to the charge — 
\vhich\t confusion, and Avere driven headlong down the 

length prove hill, with tho loss of part of their cannon. Cole’s men 
eucceasfui. rushed with loud shouts along the narrow strait, 

strewed with so many of their dead, and joined with 
Barnard’s brigade, so as completely to make themselves 
masters of that important part of the enemy’s position. 
At tho same time Foy was struck down, badly wounded, in 
the centre ; and his division, falling into confusion, retreated 
down tho hill on the opposite side, and of necessity drew 
after it D’Armagnac’s and Maransin’s. Wellington imme- 
diately pushed forward the seventh division, hitherto held 
iSth J‘6scrve, and two batteries of artillery, which ascended to 
iirat, March the narrow ridge, now occupied by the fourth division 
ciiirw.^xi. Barnard’s brigade. At the same time Picton, with 
vtctTtcon third and sixth divisions, reached the summit of the 
ridge in tho middle, driving D’Armagnac before them 
?i^ 28 o * 28 "’ the other side ; and his guns, established on a com- 
Nap. vi. 65}), manding knoll . in the centre, thundered with dreadful 
a.’ 288 ^^^**’ effect from the height, and sent a storm of balls through the 
enemy’s masses from one end of his position to the othcr.i 
The victory was now secure; and it was rendered 
more decisive by the simultaneous success of Hill on the 
Boult oniers extreme right, who had forced the passage of the Gave by 
n general tlio ford of Souars near Orthes, seized the heights abov^e, 
won the great road from thence to Pan, and thus not only 
cut off his best and only direct line of retreat, but pre- 
vented Ilarispo, on tho extreme French left, from send- 
ing any succours to tho hard-pressed right and centre. 
Soult, seeing this, ordered a general retreat ; and tho wdld 
heathy hills which stretched out in the rear both afforded 
abundant room for his retiring columns, and presented 
several strong positions, of which he skilfully availed 
himself, for retarding tho advance of the pursuing army. 
With admirable discipline, tho French, having regained 
their order at the foot of the ridge on which they had 
been posted during the battle, retired in the finest array, 
tho rearguard constantly facing about and obstinately 
resisting, whenever the intervention of a ridge afforded a 
favourable opportunity for making a stand. But the rugged 
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and desolate hills, as they retired, graduallymelted into the cn a p. 
plain ; and five miles from the field of battle they required 
to cross the stream of the Luy de Bearn, only to be isw* 
reached by a single road, and traversed by a single arch 
at the bridge of Sault de Navailles. The English infantry 
was pressing on in close pursuit, with a deafening roll of , 
musketry and caimon ; Hill, on their left, was rapidly 637 . Robin- 
making for the only bridge in their rear ; and Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton and Lord Edward Somerset’s dragoons, closely 5 °®^* ??!!• 
following in the low grounds on their flank, were prepar- 664. 
ing to charge the moment they descended into the plain.' 

In these circumstances, although Paris with his division 
at first with heroic constancy sust.ained the onset of the 
pursuers, and gained time for the army to retire; yet Which is ere ' 
after some miles were passed the soldiers became sensible InJoSor- 
of their danger, and, first quickening their pace as they deriy flight, 
saw Hill moving parallel and threatening to anticipate 
them at the bridge, at length began to run violently. 

Hill’s men set off at full speed also, each party striving 
which should first reach the bridge ; and although the 
French gained the race, and so secured the passage of their 
army, yet great part of their troops fell into irretrievable 
confusion in the disorderly rush, and the fields were 
covered with scattered bands. Cotton charged, on the 
only occasion which presented itself, at the head of 
Somerset’s dragoons and the 7 th hussars, three battalions 2 Wellington 
of the enemy, which he broke, and made three hundred 
prisoners ; but although two thousand more threw down 1814. Gurvr* 
their arms in an enclosed field, the greater part contrived yicSt 
to escape across the river, which was not far distant. At 243 
length the scattered bands, after wading the stream, re- 289, 290I’ 
assembled on the opposite bank, with that readiness for Ny- 
which the French troops have ever been distinguished ; u. 28i, m * 
and the wearied British soldiers formed their bivouacs on 
its southern shore.^ 

Though the battle of Orthes was not graced by the 
same military trophies taken on the field as those of 
Salamanca or Vitoria, it was inferior to none of Welling- Great effects 
ton’s great victories in the moral consequences with 
which it was attended. The enemy lost three thousand 
nine hundred killed, wounded, and prisoners, on the field, 
and six guns— the Allies two thousand three hundred 
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CHAP. discouragement and demoralisation introduced 

li xxxvi i. into the French army by its consequences were extreme. 
1814. The conscripts, in great part ill affected, and all despond- 
ing in the cause, threw away their arms and deserted by 
hundreds ; disorganisation and confusion prevailed in 
their retreat, insomuch that, a month afterwards, the 
stragglers and missing were found, by an official state- 
ment, to be still three thousand. Thus Soult was weak- 
ened by this victory, and its effects, to the extent of fully 
seven thousand men — a grievous and irreparable loss, 
when he was already painfully contending against 
superior numbers and growing despondency. But its 
moral effects upon the south of France were still more 
important, and, in the critical state of the Emperor's 
fortunes, proved decisive. By the line of Soult’s retreat, 
which was in the direction of Toulouse, the great road to 
Bordeaux was left open: Bayonne and St Jean Pied- 
uwt.Marchi.de-Port were already closely invested ; no force capable 
i?540.^^’ either of withstanding the invaders or of controlling public 
opinion, existed from the Pyrenees to the Garonne ; and 
Vict.'et ’ the royalists in the southern provinces, relieved from the 
241*** Nap!* which for twenty years had restrained them, were 

▼i. 664, 566. left at liberty to give expression to their inclination, which 
soon found vent in a general revolt. 

Soult, after refreshing his army with a few hours’ sleep 
^ at Sault de Navailles, on the right bank of the Luy de 
Soult retires Beam, continued his retreat towards Agen, by Condom, 
Tarbesand dowD all the bridges over the numerous 

Toulouse, mountain torrents which he crossed, as soon as he had 
passed them. Their great number sensibly retarded the 
pursuit of the victors, altliough Wellington, regardless of 
a slight wound he had received on the preceding day, 
was on horseback at daylight on the 28th, and continu^ 
to follow the enemy with the utmost vigour. The French 
marshal retired towards Tarbes by both banks of the 
Adour ; a bold, but yet judicious movement, which, 
albeit abandoning Bordeaux to the enemy, yet secured 
for his beaten and dejected army, on one flank at least, 
the support of the mountains, and preserved for him, in 
case of need, a secure junction with the forces of Suchet 
from Catalonia. There was not the slightest reason to 
fear that Wellington would advance far into the interior 
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of France, while such a force remained on his flank to chap. 4 
menace his rear and communications : Frederick the 
Gi’eat saved his own states from invasion after the raising i8i4. 
of the siege of Olmiitz, by marching into Bohemia. The 
British army, accordingly, instead of moving in a body 
upon Bordeaux, wisely followed the retiring footsteps of 
their antagonists : and after taking possession of the 
magazines at Mont Marsan, which were abandoned by 
the enemy, and crossing over the bulk of his forces to the 
right bank of the Adour by the bridge of St Sever, which 
he repaired, Wellington detached Hill to the left bank 
to make himself master of the great magazines at Aire. 

Villatte’s and Harispe’s divisions wore drawn up on a 
strong ridge in front of that town, and made so vigorous March i. 
a resistance to the attack, that the Portuguese were 
driven back, and the action was well-nigh lost. But 
Stewart, with the British left, having meanwhile won 
the heights on the French right, immediately, detached Hiii’a Re- 
Bames, with the 50th and 92d, to the aid of the Portu- 
guese. Their vigorous charge soon altered the state of 
affairs ; the French reeled in their turn ; ByngV brigade et conq.^ ’ 
gradually came up, and ultimately, after a severe combat, gj”** 
in which great bravery was displayed on both sides, the ii. is, 
enemy were driven entirely out of Aire, the whole maga- 
zines in which fell into the hands of the British.^ 

The pursuit was not continued at this time further in 
this direction, for great events had occurred in another ; 
and an opportunity presented itself for striking a decisive Proceedings 
blow against the power of Napoleon in the third city of 11,^ at S** 
the empire, which was not neglected by the English 
general. Bordeaux, which through the whole Revolu- 
tion had been distinguished by its moderate or royalist 
feelings, had been in the greatest state of excitement since 
the advance of the English army into the south of France 
promised to relieve its inhabitants, at no distant period, 
from the iron yoke of the Revolution. These feelings rose 
to a perfect climax when the battle of Orthes opened the 
road to Bordeaux to the victorious British arms, and 
constrained Soult to an eccentric retreat in the direction 
of Toulouse. The royalist committee, which since March 
1813 had secretly existed in that city, and which comprised 
a large portion of the most respectable and influential 
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CHAP, citizens, were indefatigable in their endeavours to take 
advantage of this favourable state of things, and bring 
1814. about a public declaration from the inhabitants in favour 
of the Bourbon dynasty. Cautiously they revealed their 
designs to M. Lynch, the mayor of the city, who instantly 
and warmly entered into their views, and declared his 
earnest desire to be the first to proclaim Louis XVIII. 
By their united efforts matters were so far arranged that, 
immediately after the battle of Orthes, the Marquis de 
Larochejaquelein was despatched to Wellington’s head- 
quarters, to request the assistance of three thousand men 
in support of their cause. Wisely judging that a small 
British force was not to be lightly hazarded on so momen- 
tous and distant an enterprise, and appreciating the 
importance of the movement which was now ready to 
take place, Wellington, instead of three thousand, sent 
them twelve thousand men, under the command of Lord 
Bcresford, But as he was aware that the Allied powers 
wore still negotiating with Napoleon at Chatillon, and 
that peace might be any day concluded, he was careful to 
inform the deputation of the chances of such an event 
w, occurring, distinctly warning them at the same time, that 
Violet*, iu the event of a declaration in favour of Louis XVIII. 
2^6 taking place, and peace following with Napoleon, it would 
Beauch.ii. bo boy Olid his power to afford them any protection. 
Kddfji. Bercsford’s instructions were, to take no part in any 

Weiungton movement which might occur, and neither to 

to Beresford, Support nor repress it ; to say the British wished well to 
i8uf*Gurw. XVIII., but were negotiating with Napoleon ; and, 
xi. 667- if a revolt occurred, to supply the people with arms and 
ammunition from the magazines at Bax. ^ 

Beresford, with the fourth and seventh divisions, set out 
from the main army on the 8th, and after crossing the 
wild and heathy landes without opposition, arrived on 
Bordeaux , the 12th before Bordeaux. He had been preceded, two 
xvHL is before, by the Marquis do Larochejaquelein, who 

proclaimed, had announced the speedy arrival of the English divisions, 
and urged the royalist committee to declare at once in 
favour of the descendant of Henry IV. Great hesitation, 
March 12. as is usual in such a decisive moment, prevailed among 
the leaders ; and many were anxious to recede from their 
professions, now that the time for action had arrived. 
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But equal apprehensions were felt by the imperial mili- chap. 
tary authorities, who, unable to make head against the ^ xxxvi i. 
coming storm, secretly withdrew, one by one, to the I8i4. 
opposite side of the Garonne, leaving tho slender garrison 
without any leaders. Part of the troops in this emer- 
gency followed the example, and crossed over to the other 
side, after burning a few ships of war on the stocks; 
and a battalion of conscripts which remained, voluntarily 
laid down their arms. At half-past twelve, the English 
standards approached the town, long the capital of the 
Plantagenet sovereigns in France, and tho favourite resi- 
dence of the Black Prince, but where they had not been 
seen for nearly five hundred years. The mayor and civic 
authorities, in the costume of their respective offices, came 
out to meet them at a short distance from the suburbs ; 
and the former delivered an address, in which he professed 
the joy which the people felt at being delivered from 
their slavery, and at the arrival of their liberators. His 
speech was frequently interrupted with cries of ‘‘ A has 
les Aigles ! ” — Vivent les Bourbons ! ” and at its close he 
took off his tricolored scarf, as well as tho order of the 
legion of honour, and mounted tho white cockade. 

All his attendants immediately did tho same; enthu- 
siastic cheers rent tho sky; and tho British troops, 
surrounded by an ever-increasing multitudo of the 
people, entered the ancient capital of their Planta- 
genet sovereigns, hailed as deliverers and friends, to re- , 
establish the throne of tho royal race with whom they to Lord Wei- 
had for so many centuries been engaged in almost cease- Marehi 2 , 
less hostility. Thus had England, first of all the Allied 
powers, the glory oPobtaining an open declaration from a Beauch. ii. 
great city in France in favour of their ancient but exiled 
monarch — twenty years and one month after tho con- 30i,303. 
test had begun, from the murder of the best and most 
blameless of his linc.^ 

The Due d’Angoultoe soon after arrived, and was 
received with unbounded enthusi«^sm ; a prodigious crowd gp 
assembled to greet his entrance : white handkerchiefs Arrival of 
waved from every window : the white flag was to be seen d’Angou- 
on every steeple ; all classes felicitated each other on the 
change ; the day was passed as a brilliant fSte ; and a 
revolution, the most important in its consequences which 
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CHAP, had occurred in Europe since the breaking out of the 
ixxxvn . Crania of 1789 , passed over without one tear felling 
1814 . in sorrow, or one drop of blood being shed. But amidst 
all these transports, arising rather from the prospect of 
cessation to immediate and pressing evils, than from any 
distinct hopes or anticipations for the future, there were 
not wanting many far-seeing men, oven amongst those un- 
connected with the imperial government, who, without 
denying the intolerable evils to which it had given rise, 
felt profoundly mortified at this fresh proof of the insta- 
bility of their countrymen, and who anticipated little 
eventual benefit to Prance from a restoration which was 


ushered in by the victorious bayonets of foreign powers. 
Meanwhile, however, the Due d’Angoul^me and Beres- 
ford remained in peaceable possession of Bordeaux ; the 
threatening incursions of the imperial troops on the other 
side of the river, were repressed by three thousand British 
, soldiers who crossed over; and although Wellington was 
at first not a little annoyed by a proclamation issued by 
the mayor of Bordeaux, in which he declared that “ the 
1 Beftuch. u. English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, were united in the 
weilfngton ^ Allied sovereigns were in the north, to 

to Due d’An- destroy the scourge of nations, and replace him by a 
Mu-chiJ, monarch, the father of his people,”* yet events suc- 
xi^684^86^ ceeded each other with such rapidity that this source of 
Nap. vi. 696,. disquietude was soon removed, and the words of M. Lynch 
seemed to have been prophetic of the approaching fall of 
Napoleon.^ 

Soult and Wellington during this period remained in a 
state of inactivity, each supposing that the other was 
stronger than himself '; for the detachment of twelve 


* “ It la not to subject our country to the yoke of strangers that the English, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, have approached our walls. They have united in 
the south, as the other people have in the north, to destroy the scourge of 
nations, and replace him by a monarch, the father of his people ; it is by him 
alone that we can appease the wrath of a neighbouring nation, whom we have 
oppressed with the most perfidious despotism. The Bourbons are unstained 
by French blood ; with the testament of Louis XVI. in their hand, they 
forget all resentment : every where they proclaim and prove that tolerance is 
the first principle by which they are actuated. It is in deploring the terrible 
ravines of the tyranny which li^nse induced, that they forgot errors caused by 
the illusions of liberty. The short and consoling expressions addressed to you by 
the husband of the daughter of Louis XVl., ' No more tyrants ; no more war ; 
no more conscription ; no vexatious imposts,’ have already proved a balm to 
every heart. Possibly it is reserved for the great captain, who has already 
merited the glorious title of the libtrator qf natiem^ to give his name to the 
glorious epoch of such a happy prodigy.”— Proclamarton, 12fA March 1814, by 
M. Lynch, Mayor cf Bordeaux s Bkauchampu, ii. 101, 102. 
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thousand men to Bayonne, and of as many to Bordeaux, chap. 
besides those employed in the blockade of St Jean Pied-de- i^ xxxvi i. 
Port and Navarreins, had now reduced the opposite armies 1814. 

as nearly as possible to an equality. The forces at the com- 
mand of the French general were reduced, by the desertion terprocUmi- 
and disorganisation consequent on the battle of Orthes, to resumption 
twenty-eight thousand sabres and bayonets, with thirty- of hostilities, 
eight guns. On the side of the English, only twenty-seven 
thousand combatants were in line, with forty- two guns, in 
consequence of the large detachments made. But the 
quality and spirit of the troops were decidedly superior 
to those of the French army. The astounding intel- 
ligence of the defection of Bordeaux, however, and pro- 
clamation of Louis XVIII. there, made Soult sensible 
that some great effort was necessary to counteract the grow- 
ing disaffection of the southern provinces, and prevent his 
army from melting away, as it had recently done, from the 
despondency and discontent of the newly-embodied con- 
scripts. This was the more necessary, as the admirable dis- 
cipline and prompt payment for supplies of all sorts which 
prevailed in the British camp, contrasted so fearfully with 
the forced requisitions to which he was obliged to have 
recourse from the capture of all his magazines, and the 
general license in which his troops indulged after the 
retreat from Orthes. Indeed, at this time, he wrote to 
the minister-of-war at Paris, that “ ho wanted officers who 
knew how to respect property ; and that the people seemed 
more disposed to favour the invaders than to second the 
French army.” Influenced by these considerations, tho 
French marshal no sooner learned the events at Bordeaux, 
and the proclamation of tho Due d’Angoultoe, than he 
issued a counter address, couched in energetic language, 
and strains of no measured invective against tho English 
policy and government. While a calm retrospect of the , 
past has now demonstrated, even to the French themselves, 5 »i. 
that great part of his reproaches were unfounded, and neauch. ii. 
may make us smile at the vehemence of some of his 
expressions yet candour must recollect the critical and minuter, 
unparalleled circumstances in which Soult was placed Jjap. 
when this proclamation was issued, and do justice to the 
firmness which, amidst the general wreck of the imperial 
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CHAP, fortunes, remained unshaken, and the fidelity which, 

L xxxvi i. |)y defection, nailed its colours to the mast.* 

1814 . This proclamation produced a considerable impression, 
at least upon the old soldiers in his army ; and Soult, 
Boult re- anxious to take advantage of the excitement, and of the 

absence of so large a portion of the English troops at 
treautoTou ®or(leaiix, determined to resume offensive operations, 

imjw. Accordingly, on the 12th March, he put his troops in 

March 12 . motion ; and as Wellington’s main body was concentrated 

round Aire and Barcelone, yet divided in two by the 
Adour, he concentrated his forces on the side of Mau- 
bourguct, on the high table-land between Pau and Aire, 
designing to strike a blow at the English divisions on the 
March 13. left bank of that river. On the 13th he made an attempt 
on Pau, intending to arrest the nobles who had assembled to 
March 14. welcome the Due d’Angoultoe, but was stopped by Fane, 

* “ Soldiers ! at the battle of Orthes you did your duty; the enemy’s losses 
surpassed yours, and his blood moistened the ground he gained. He has had 
the indecency since to provoke you and your countrymen to revolt and sedition. 
Ha speaks of peace, but firebrands of sedition follow him. Tlianks to him for 
making known ids intentions; our forces are thereby multiplied a hundred*fold : 
he has rallied round oiir standards all those who, deceived by appearances, 
believed our enemies would make an honourable war. No peace with that dis- 
loyal and peiUdious nation ! No peace with tlie English and their auxiliaries 
until they quit the French territory ! They have dared to Insult tlie national 
honour; they have liad the infamy to incite Frenchmen to become petjured 
towards tlie Emperor. Wash out the offence in blood. To arms ! I^et this cry 
resound tiirougli the soutli of France; the Frenchman that now hesitates abjures 
his country, and belongs to its enemiea Yet a few days, and those wlio believe 
in English honour and sincerity will learn, to their cost, that cunning promises 
are made to abate tlieir preparations, and subjugate them. They will learn to 
their cost, that if the English pay and are generous to-day, to-morrow they will 
retake, and with interest, in contributions, what they disburse. I^et the pusil- 
lanimous beings who calculate the cost of saving their country, recollect tiiat the 
English have in view to reduce the French to the same servitude as the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Sicilians. History shows tlie Englisli at the head of all conspi- 
racies, all odious plots and assassinations ; aiming to overthniw all principles, to 
destroy all great commercial establislmients, to satisfy their Insatiable cupidity. 
Does there exist, upon the face of the globe, a point known to tlie English, where 
tiiey have not destroyed, by seditions and violence, all manufactures which could 
rival their own ? Thus will they do to the French if they prevail. Be obedient, 
and yield to discipline, and reserve your implacable hatred for the traitors and 
enemies to the Frencii peace. W^ar to the death against those who would 
divide to destroy us, and to those cowards who desert the imperial eagles to 
range themselves under another banner ! "--See Ourwood, xi. 594 ; Napier, 
vi. 687; 589. This proclamation is one of ttie most curious and instructive nionu- 
iiients of tlie Revolution. The magnanimous policy of Wellington, which, 
aiming at moving the moral affections, coerced so effectually t);e disorders of hU 
troops ; the generous forbearance of England, which, an enemy only to the 
Revolution and its spoliations, proposed to leave France untouched .--could not 
be conceived by the French general. He thougtit it was the homage which vice 
in hypocrisy pays to virtue. It is interesting to contrast this furious tirade with 
BoulVs unbounded praises of England, at the London dinner, on occasion of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria in 1839; yet both were probably sincere at the 
time. 
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who anticipated him, and the attempt failed. Some chap. 
lesser skirmishes of cavalry took place in front of Aire, in ^ ^^xvi i. 
which the Portuguese horse sustained a trifling loss. But I 8 I 4 . 
Wellington, as soon as he heard of this incursion, brought 
over the third and sixth divisions across the Adour to 
support Hill, and at the sjiine time gave orders to Froyre’s 
Galicians and Giron’s Andalusians to issue from the 
valley of the Bastan, where they had been hitherto kept 
to prevent plundering, and come up to his support. By 
this means he collected thirty-six thousand men, including 
the troops on the other side of the Adour, to withstand 
the irruption ; and Soult, fearing to attack such a force, 
and hearing of the fall of Bordeaux, determined to retire. 

Ho sent forward, accordingly, his conscripts at once to 
Toulouse, being resolved to try once more the fortune of 
arms in the strong position which was presented in the 
environs of that city, and commenced a rapid retreat. 

The British army as swiftly followed in pursuit, on both 
banks of the Adour, but the great bulk of their force was 
always on the left bank. A sharp combat took place at 
Vic-Bigorre on the 19 th, when H’Amiagnac and Paris 
were only compelled at length to fall back, after each erm, eir. 
side had sustained a loss of two hundred and fifty men. 
Unhappily that on the side of the British included the 
able and accomplished Colonel Sturgeon of the Engineers, 2 w,Vl 
whose efforts and genius had been so signally evinced 
through the whole course of the Peninsular war.^ 

A more serious action took place when the army ap- 
proached Tarbes. The light division and hussars were g, 
still on the right bank of the Adour ; but when they Combat of 
approached that town, which stands on the upper part of MUrdi‘20. 
that stream, a simultaneous movement was made by Hill 
with the right wing, and Clinton on the left, to envelop 
and cut off* Harispe’s and Villatte’s divisions, which formed 
the French rearguard in occupation of it. The combat 
began at twelve o’clock, by a violent fire from Hill’s 
artillery on the right, which was immediately re-echoed 3 ourw. xf. 
in still louder tones by Clinton on the left ; while Alton, » 

with the light division, assailed the centre. The French vict et 
fought stoutly, and, mistaking the British rifle battalions, 26L**’Na!p.‘ 
from their dark uniform, for Portuguese, let them come vi. 6I6. 
up to the very muzzles of their guns.^ But the rifles were 
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CHAP, hardy veterans, inured to victory ; and at length Harispe’s 
L xxxvi i. unable to stand their deadly point-blank fire, broke 
1®!*- and fled. If Clinton’s troops on the left had been up at 
this moment, the French would have been totally 
destroyed ; for Hill had at the same moment driven 
back Villatte on the right, and the plain beyond Tarbes 
was covered with a confused mass of fugitives, closely 
followed by the shouting and victorious Britisl^ 

But Clinton’s soldiers, notwithstanding the utmost 
gg efforts, had not been able to get up ; the numerous ditches 
Rapid litreat and hedges which intersected the plain rendered all pur- 
ToSiSSie? by < the cavalry impossible ; and thus the French, 
though utterly broken, succeeded, with very little loss, in 
reaching a ridge three miles distant, where Clausel, who 
with four divisions was drawn up to receive them^ imme- 
diately opened a heavy fire from all his batteries upon the 
Allies. This at once checked the pursuit; and in the 
night Soult retired in two columns, one on the high road, 
the other on the right, guided by watch-fires on the hills. 
Such was the rapidity of his retreat — as he was now 
making by rapid strides for Toulouse, where his great 
depots were placed, and on which all his future combina- 
1 WeiiinRton tions were based — that he reached that town in four days, 
March* ninety miles distant, and arranged his army in 

20 , lsi4. position before it on the 25th. Wellington, encumbered 
slS! Napi vi. with a great artillery and pontoon train, and obliged to 
Kocif^t hand, from the uncertainty when 

:jo 7 , 309 ! Suchet’s great reinforcement from Catalonia, which was 
t;i?q.^xxai. known to be approaching, might join the enemy, did not 
2.51, k'i, arrive on the Touch, facing the French in front of Tou- 
louse, till the 27 th.^ 

Thus, within six weeks after the campaign opened, 
^ Wellington had driven the Fi;ench from the neighbour- 
oenerai re- liood of Bayoniio to Toulouse, a distance of two hundred 
caiupaigul ^liles ; had conquered the whole country between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne, had passed six large and 
several smaller rivers, driven the enemy’s forces from 
two fortified t^es-di^pont, and many minor field-works ; 
defeated them in one pitched battle, besides lesser com- 
bats ; crossed the raging flood of the Adour in the face 
of the garrison of Bayonne, below that fortress, and laid 
siege to it as well as to St Jean Pied-de-Port and Navar- 
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reins ; and finally brought about a revolution at Bordeaux, chap. 
and a declaration in favour of the Bourbon dynasty from i-xxxvii. 
the third city in the empire. These great successes, too, isii 
had been gained by an army composed of so many and 
such discordant nations, that the French themselves were 
astonished how it was held together : nearly a third of 
which, from the fierce passions with which it was animated, 
and the marauding habits which it had acquired, had not 
yet been brought across the frontier ; which, though con- 
siderably superior when the campaign commenced, was 
so wasted down by the necessity of investing so many 
fortresses, and occupying such an extensive tract of 
country, that the active force in the field was from the 
very first little, if at all, superior to that of the enemy ; 
and against an army in great part composed of the iron 
Peninsular veterans, the best troops now in the French 
service, and a general second only to Napoleon in the 
vigour and ability with which he maintained a defensive 
warfare. 

It must be confessed that there are few periods in the 
military annals of the British empire fraught with 
brighter glory to its army or its chief. The brows of Komi lustre 
Wellington and his followers, loaded with military lau- 
rcls, are yet encircled with a purer wreath, when it is 
recollected that these advantages had been gained with- 
out the slightest deviation from the strict principles of 
justice on which they had throughout maintained the 
contest; that no wasting contributions, scarcely any indi- 
vidual plunder, had disgraced their footsteps ; that to avoid 
the pillage of their own troops, the requisitions of their 
own generals, the peasants of France sought refuge within 
the sanctuary of the British lines ; and that this admirable 
discipline was enforced by the commander, and obeyed 
by his soldiers, when heading a vast military array of the 
Peninsular forces, hastily levied, imperfectly disciplined, 
burning with resentment for the six years’ wasting and 
desolation of their own country, and whose services it , 
was frequently necessary to forego, to avoid the retalia- m, 
tion which they so naturally endeavoured to inflict on 
their oppressors.^ 

While these decisive blows were paralysing the imperial 
strength in the south of France, the progress of events in 

VOL. XVIII. R 
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CHAP. Catalonia, though of far inferior importance, was also 
Lxxxvi i. tending to the same general result. Since the junction of 
1814. the armies of Catalonia and Aragon, and the retreat of 
OeneS state the Allied force underLord William Bentinck to Tarragona, 
Cataionte” September 1813, already noticed,* the opposite hosts 
had remained in a state of total inactivity. Clinton, who 
had succeeded Lord William in the command, with the 
British and German division from Sicily, ten thousand 
strong, with nine thousand of Sarsfield's Spaniards, lay 
on the right bank of the Llobregat, from its mouth to the 
mountains ; Elio, with sixteen thousand ill-disciplined 
Spanish troops, observed Gerona from Vecqiii ; while 
Copons* men, about twelve thousand more, besieged 
Peniscola, and blockaded Lerida, Mequinenza, and the 
lesser forts still occupied by tho enemy in the rear. On 
the other hand, Suchet had still sixty-hve thousand 
admirable troops, the best in Spain, under his command, 
and, without drawing a man from the fortresses, he could 
bring thirty thousand sabres and bayonets into the field. 
Offensive operations upon an extended scale, with ten 
thousand British troops, and such a disjointed rabble of 
Spaniards, without discipline or magazines, and generally 
starving, under generals acting almost independently of 
each other, were of course out of the question ; and the 
English general found, that even for lesser enterprises 
which offered a fair prospect of success, no reliance what- 
ever could be placed on their co-operation. 

From a failure on Copons' part to take the share 
(g. assigned him, a well-conceived attack of Clinton, with six 
Faiiiipeof thousand men, on the French posts at Molinos del Rev, 
Molinos del failed of obtaining complete success. At this very time, 
^nwaTre- however, Napoleon, alarmed by the formidable invasion 
treat of su- of the Allies, recalled ten thousand soldiers and eighty 
£funs from the army of Catalonia: upon which Suchet 
» Suchet u garrison of Barcelona to eight thousand 

S6i“ m' > prepared to retire himself to the line of the Fluvia, 

conq.^ixui. Pyrenees ; sent secret instructions to 

252, 253. ’ the garrisons in his rear to make their escape the best 
48 ?’ Koth^* way they could, and join him near Figueras ; and strongly 
li. 309, 312. recommended to Napoleon to send Ferdinand VII., under 
tho treaty of Valenqay,^ a» speedily as possible into Cata- 

* Ante, Chap. Ixxxiii. { 12. 
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Ionia, in order to give him R decent pretext for evacuating chap* 
all the fortresses, except Figueras, in that province, and ^ xxxvn . 
thereby enable him to march with twenty-five thousand mia 
additional veterans to the succour of the Emperor. 

The return of part of these garrisons, however, was 
accelerated by a fraudulent stratagem, unworthy of 
military honour, by which the Spaniards now recovered stratS^m by 
some of the fortresses, in much the same way as the 
French had, six years before, got possession of them, nenza. and 
There was, at this time, in the French service, a Spaniard rewvS’bJ 
of Flemish descent. Van Halen, who, during his employ- 
ment in the staff of Suchet, had contrived to make 
himself master, not only of the power of exactly imitat- 
ing bis writing, but of his private seal and the cipher 
which he made use of in his most confidential despatches. 

He had even dived so deep into his mysteries, as to have 

discovered the private mark by which Suchet had desired 

all his chief ofiSicers to distinguish his genuine from 

forged despatches, viz. the inserting a slender light-coloured 

hair in the ciphered paper. Having possessed himself of 

this secret information, he entered into communication , ,i 

with the Baron d’Erolles, and they drew up orders ad- 870 . Kocu, 

dressed, in Suchet’s name, to the governors of all the towns vict. et 

held by the French in the rear of the Allied army, direct- 

ing them to evacuate the fortresses and march towards him, vi. 487, m. 

with a view to joining the Emperor in the heart of France.^ 

History has little interest in recording the means by 
which fraud and artifice overreach valour and sincerity. 

Suffice it to say, that the orders fabricated by Van Halen But which 
were so precise and articulate, the forgeries so well exe- xortoiu 
cuted, and the preventions taken against discovery so 
complete, that they deceived the governors of Lerida, 
Mequinenza, and Monzon, which thus fell into the hands 
of the Spaniards. Their garrisons, however, rejoined 
Suchet in safety, in consequence of Clinton, from an 
honourable dislike to, or distrust in the attempt, having 
done nothing to intercept their return. But the stra- 
tagem failed at Tortosa, in consequence of the Spanish Nap. vl 
general Sans, to whom the French governor l^bert, et conq!*^*’ 
feigning to fall into the snare, had written to come with 
two battalions to take possession of the place, not having ii 314,315.’ 
had courage to do so.^ Suchet thus was rather benefited 
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cii AP. than injured by Van Ilalen’s treachery, for he thereby got 
LX XXVII. ijack the garrisons of the towns thus fraudulently won, 
1814 . which were otherwise beyond his reach. But having 
March 3. received orders from Napoleon to send off* a second draft 
of ten thousand men to Lyons, he surrendered Gerona to 
the Spaniards, and drew back all his troops in the field to 
the neighbourhood of Figueras, there to await the issue 
of the crisis which was approaching. 

Meanwhile Barcelona continued closely blockaded ; and 
yjj a sally which Hubert made on the 23d February was 
Arrivarof rcpulscd with great loss by Sarsfield, who commanded the 
force. The place continued closely invested 
tlartaCatA March, when Ferdinand VII. arrived on the 

hlSia" ^ frontier from Perpignan, accompanied by his brother Don 
M<irdj 2 o. m,ij ])on Antonio his uncle. He was received on 

the banks of the Fluvia with great pomp, and in presence 
of both the French and Spanish armies, who made a 
convention for a suspension of arms on this interesting 
occasion. Indee<i, hostilities every where ceased in Cata- 
lonia ; both parties with reason regarding the war as 
terminated by the treaty of Valen 9 ay. Ferdinand con- 
tinued his journey in perfect tranquillity towards Madrid, 
all honours being rendered to him equally by the French 
as by the Spanish gsirrisons; and Clinton, in obe- 
I Koch II. orders received from Wellington, broke up his 

317. Nap. army ; part being embarked at Tarragona to join Lord 
sucilet. William Bentinck, who was engaged in operations against 
876, 384. Genoa, and part marching across Aragon, to join Welling- 
ton on tho Garonne.^ 

The treaty of Valencjay, however, not having been 
ratified by the Cortes, the blockade of the fortresses still 
But the* held by the French continued ; and so late as the 18th 
tK?r1rette» A-pril, loiig after peace had been concluded at Paris, 
continue to ignorance of that event, made a vigorous effort 

tilt clow of to cut his way out of Barcelona ; and though repulsed 
tho war. driven in again, the encounter was very bloody, and 

Aprs 20 . cost tho Spaniards eight hundred men. Intelligence of 
the pacification at Paris arrived four days afterwards, and 
terminated tho contest in that quarter ; and then appeared, 
in the clearest colours, both the strength of the hold 
which tho Emperor had taken of Spain, and the disastrous 
effect of the grasping system which made him, even in 
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the last extremity, persist in retaining 'what he had once chap. 
acquired. When the French soldiers in Spain hoistetl the 
white flag, the symbol of universal peace, they still held 
Barcelona, Figueras, Tortosa, Mori 1 la, Peniscola, Sagun- 
turn, and Denia ; and in these fortresses were shut up no Koi’h. ii. 
less than sixteen thousand veteran soldiers, which, with Vict.'et ‘ 
the like force under Suchet’s immediate command on the ^5 
Fluvia, would have given Napoleon, when thoscfilcshung Nnp. vi.495, 
all but even on the banks of the Seine, a decisive superi- 
ority over all the forces of the Allied sovereigns.^ 

The war terminated somewhat sooner on the western 
coast of Spain. The only strongliold still held by the ^ 
French there, after the storming of San Sebastian, was siege of Sati. 
Santona, which, situated on the rocky extremity of a Jjoi’ ofthe 
long sandy promontory on the coast of Biscay, had long 
been an object of violent contest between the contending * * 
parties ; and still, in the vicinity of a reinstated monarchy, 
hoisted the tricolor flag. After the battle of Vitoria it 
was invested by the Galicians by land, and by the British 
cruisers by sea j but the latter blockade was maintained 
so negligently, and the Spanish land troops were so incfl5- 
cient, that Wellington at first gave orders to Lord Aylmer’s 
brigade to proceed thither. Though this intention was 
not carried into effect, yet Captain Wells, with some British 
sappers and miners, was sent to accelerate their opera- 
tions. As usual, however, the Spaniard.s were so dilatory 
and ill prepared, that nothing effectual was done till the 
middle of February, when the Fort of Puertal, outside Fe*>. 13. 
the place, was carried. On the night of the 2lst, the Peb. 21. 
outworks were stormed ; and the direction of the 
approaches being now intrusted to Captain Wells, he 
pushed his operations so vigorously that the Fort Laredo, 
which commanded the harbour, was taken. Lameth, the 
French governor, upon this offered to capitulate in April, 
on condition of being sent back to France. Wellin^on 
refused to agree to these terras ; but hardly had his 1 
declinature arrived, when intelligence was received of the 
pacification at Paris, which closed hostilities, and the m 
place, with the tricolor flag still waving on it, was in 
terms of the treaty given over to the Spaniards.^ 

To conclude the narrative of the Peninsular war, 
it only remains to notice the last and bloody struggles 
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Lxxxvii Oaronne and Adour, which, though not occurring 

* in chronological order till after the capitulation of Paris, 

shall be here detailed, in order not to break the account 
Deicription of the decisivo events which led to that catastrophe, 
of Toui^ Toulouse, in which the French army under Soult was 
now concentrated, and before which the British army 
lay, on the left bank of the Garonne, fronting the Touch, 
was well known to Marshal Soult, as he had been born 
and bred in its vicinity ; and ho had long fixed upon it as 
the post where his find stand for the south of France was 
to be made. That ancient capital of the southern pro- 
vinces of the monarchy, so celebrated in poetry and 
romance, though much fallen from its former greatness, 
still numbered fifty thousand inhabitants within its walls ; 
and being situated on both banks of the Garonne, of which 
it commanded the principal passage, and the centre of all 
the roads in that part of the country, it was a strategetical 
point of the very highest importance, both with a view 
to obtaining facilities for his own, and keeping them from 
* chAmoum, the enemy’s array. Posted there, the French general was 
Touhmwl* w'HshJr of a line of retreat either upon Suchet by Carcas- 
174 . 176 . ’ sonne, or on Augcreau by Alby ; while the ample stream of 
Conq.*xxiii. Garoiino wafted supplies of all sorts to his army, and 
84 S. tlie Qf tiiQ itself afforded a protection of no 
ordinary importance to his soldiers.^ 

That river, flowing on the west of the city, pro- 
pGriy so called, presented to the Allies a deep curve, at 
Miutwy pQ. the bottom of which the town is placed, connectcnl, by a 
Soult thwv. stone bridge of ancient architecture, with the 

suburb of St Ciprien, situated on the westmost of its 
banks. This suburb, which first presented itself to the 
attack of an enemy coming from the side of Bayonne, 
was defended by an old brick wall, flanked by massy 
towers ; and beyond this rampart Soult had erected outer 
field-works. The city itself, on the other bank, was also 
surrounded by a thick brick wall, strengthened with 
towers of such dimensions as to bear four-and-twenty 
pounders. The great canal of Languedoc, which unites 
the Garonne to the Mediterranean sea, wound round the 
town to the east and north, and joined the river a few 
miles below it : forming in this manner, with the Ga- 
ronne itself, a vast wet jitch, which, on every side »cept 
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a small opening to the south-east, encli'cled its walls at chap. 
the distance of three quarters of a mile. The suburbs of 
St Etienne and Guillemeriu, which stretched out across the i9i4. 
canal to the eastward from the walls, were strengthened b2!X?ou- 
with field-works at the points where they crossed the ioum, its. 
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canal ; and beyond them, on the other side of the canal, et conq. 
rose the steep ridge of Mont Kave,the outer face of which, ”,ip* 
whereby alone it could be assailed by the enemy, being sae.* 
exceedingly rugged and difficult of access.^ 

From this description of Soult's position, it was clear 
that an attack on the town from the west, and through 
the suburb of St Ciprien, was out of the question. The ineffectual 
suburb itself, flanked on either side by a deep and impass- altMk^Tuu- 
able river, defended by a wall and external redoubt, 
could not bo forced but at an enormous loss ; and the town, 
even if taken, the town was only to be reached from 
that quarter by a long bridge, easily susceptible of de- 
fence. The passage above the town presented difficulties 
apparently formidable; for it would bring the Allies 
into tlie deep and heavy country around the Arrege, 
the cross-roads of which, from the recent rains, had 
become all but impassable. But nevertheless Wellington 
resolved to attempt it, because, if successful, such a move- 
ment would detach Boult from the succours he expected 
from Suchet, throw back the latter general into the 
Pyrenees, by enabling the British to cut off his retreat by 
Narbonne, open up the communication with Bubna at 
Lyons, and compel Soult to abandon the lino of the ^ 
(kronne. He commenced the formation of a bridge at > Ourw. xi. 
Poitet, six miles above Toulouse, which api)eared the most 
advantageous site that could bo selected ; but the stream Beim. i. 2S0. 
was found to be too broad for the pontoons, and no means 
of obviating the defect existed.* 

This delayed the possage for some days : at length 
Hill discovered a more favourable point near Pensaguel, 
about seven miles above Toulouse, where a bridge was But the piuh 
speedily laid down ; and he immediately crossed over JUftoSSTJe 
with two British divisions and Murillo's Spaniards, in all 
thirteen thousand men, with eighteen guns. This detach- * 
men t advanced towards Toulouse on the right bank of the 
Qaronne, while Wellington, with the main body, threat- 
ened the faubourg St Ciprien on the left ; and ^ult, not 
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CHAP, knowing on which side ho at first was to be assailed, kept 
L XXXYi L forces in hand within the walls of the 

1811 town, only observing Hill with light troops. Bnt the 
roads on either side of the Arrege were found to be 
toYordRath- iw'P^^^sable ; and as everything depended on 
un%, A prill, rapidity of movement, Hill wisely renounced the project 
Nap. of an attack on that side; recrossed the Garonne on 
VB^Iintio night of the first April, took up his pontoon bridge, 
103. oeiin. I'aiid rcturiicd to the headquarters on the left bank of the* 
river.i 

Wellington now determined to make the attempt below 
^ the town ; but this change in the line of attack, though 
Hereford, unavoidable in the circumstances, proved of the most 
wlng.^S? essential service to the French genenil. For, seeing that 
Seiow iw** passage would be made on that side, he set his whole 
army, and all the male population of Toulouse, to work 
at fortifications on the Mont Rjive, by which alone the 
town could be approached in that (juarter ; and with 
such diligence did they labour during tlio nine days* 
respite afforded them before the Allied army could finally 
effect their passage, that a most formidable series of field- 
works was erected on the summit of that rugged ridge, as 
well as at all the bridges over the canal and entrances of 
the suburbs of the town. Though, however, every hour 
was precious, yet such was the floo(led state of tlie Garonne, 
from the torrents of rain which fell, and the melting of 
the snows in the Pyrenees, that the English general was 
compelled, much agiiinst his will, to remain inactive in 
front of St Giprien till the evening of the 3 d. Then, as 
the river had somewhat fallen, the pontoons were carried 
in the night to Grenade, fifteen miles below Toulouse ; 
and a bridge having been quickly thrown over, a battery 
of thirty guns was established to protect it, and three 
divisions of infantry and three of cavalry immediately 
Si‘ SaT* which captured a large herd of oxen intended 

Vattd.iii. for the French army. But meanwhile a catastrophe, 
threatening the most terrible consequences, ensued. The 
«iii. 3 fia river rose again in raging torrents : the light division and 
to Lonfmui- Spaniards, intended to follow the leading divisions, could 
not he got across ; the grappling-irons and supports were 
ounr.xi.m swept away ;* and to avoid total destruction it became 
necessary to take up the pontoons and dismantle the 
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bridge, leaving Beresford, with fifteen thousand foot and chap. 
three thousand horse, exposed alono to the attack of the ^ XXXV IL 
whole French army, of at least double their strength. isii. 

Soult was immediately made acquainted with this 
passage, but he was not at first aware of the small ^ 
amount of force which was got across ; and when he did in* danger, 
learn it, he deemed it more advisable to await the enemy Mm'S souit. 
in the position he had fortified with such care at Toulouse, 
than to incur the chance of a combat, even with such 
superior forces, on the banka of the Garonne. He re- 
mained, accordingly, from the 4th to the 8th, immovable 
in his intrenched position, and thereby lost the fairest 
opportunity of attempting a serious, if not decisive, blow 
against the British army, which ha<l occurred since tho 
beginning of tho war. Wellington, during this terrible 
interval, remained tranquil on the other side, ready to 
cross over in person by boat the moment Beresford was 
attacked. He was confident in his troops, oven against 
twofold odds, and having done his utmost to avert 
danger, calmly awaited the result. He has since been 
heard to say that ho felt no disquietude, and never slept 
sounder in his life than on those three nights. At length, 
on the morning of the 8th, the river having subsided, tho 
bridge was agjiin laid down ; Freyro's Spanianls and tho 
Portuguese artillery w'ere crossed over ; and Wellington, 
taking tho command in person, advanced to Feiiouillet, 
within five miles of Toulouse. Hill, with two divisions, 
was left to menace the suburb of 8t Ciprien on tho left . 
bank of the river, and the pontoon bridge brought higher 
up, so as to facilitate the communication between him i weiitn^on 
and the main body of the army. In the course of the 
advance towards the town, a sharp cavalry action took 12 . isM. 
place at the bridge of Croix d’Auraote, over the J5rs, where yj. 

Vial’s dragoons were overthrown by tho 18th hussars, led 
by Major Hughes, the bridge carried, and a hundred 104 , m. * 
prisoners taken, with hardly any loss to the British 
troops.' 

From tho heights to which Wellington had now 
advanced, he had a distinct view of tho French position, ^ 
which ho carefully studied. Tho whole of the next day AdvantiMpM 
was spent in bringing up tho troops, which was not com- 
pletely effected till the evening of the 9th, and in preparing 
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CHAP, for the battle. It must be admitted that Soult's measures 
I. XXXVU . 1^ coudocted with great ability, and that his judi- 
1S14. cious selection of Toulouse as his battle-field had almost 
restored the chances of success in his favour. He had 
gained seventeen days of perfect rest for his troops, during 
which they had been sheltered from the weather, and both 
their physical strength and spirit essentially improved. 
Ho had brought the enemy to fight with an equality of 
force ; for one-third of the British army was on the 
opposite bank before St Ciprien, a fortress so strong in 
front, and secure in fiank, that a small body of conscripts 
might be there securely left to combat them. The main 
body, under Boult's immediate command, was posted on 
the rugged summit of Mont Rave, called the plateau of 
Galvinet, in an elevated position about two miles long, 
and strengthened on either flank by strong field-works. 
This formidable position could be reached only by crossing 
first a marshy plain, in some places impassable from the 
artificial inundations of the £rs, and then a long and 
steep hill, exposed to the fire of the artillery and redoubts 
on the summit. All the bridges of the Ers, except the Croix 
d'Auraote, w^ere mined; and it was therefore necessary 
for the British army to make a flank march under fire, so 
» Nap Vi soutli-eastem slope of the Mont Rave, and 

636,637.' ascend the hill from that side. If the summit of the 
should bo carried, there remained the interior line, 
by the canal, with its fortified bridge, houses, and 
Lord'nath. suburbs, and within it again a third lino, formed of the 
i”*i8iS!^' walls of the ancient city, planted with cannon, which it 
ourw.xi.633.wa8 Scarcely possible to carry without regular approaches 
or an enormous slaughter.^ 

Having carefully examined the enemy’s ground, Wel- 
^ lingtou adopted the following plan of attack. Hill, on 
AVeiiington’x tlic left baiik, was to menace St Ciprien, so as to distract 
punofattttck. enemy’s attention in that quarter, and prevent their 
sending any succours to the right l^nk of the river ; 
Picton and Alton, with the third and light divisions, 
Freyro’s Spaniards, and Bock’s heavy dragoons, were to 
advance against the northern extremity of the enemy’s line, 
and if possible carry the hill of Pujade, so as to restrain the 
enemy in that quarter; but they were not to endeavour 
to carry the summit of the ridge. Meanwhile Beresford, 
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with the fourth and sixth divisions, with Ponsonby’s chap. 
dragoons, and three batteries of cannon, after crossing the 
£rs at the Croix d'Auraote, and skirting the base of the 
Mont Rave, was to defile along the low ground between 
it and the marshy banks of the Ers, and« having gained 
the extreme French right, to wheel into line, ascend the hill 
there, and assault the redoubts of St Sypi^re on the sum- 
mit. This plan of operations was perhaps unavoidable, 
and it certainly promised to distract the enemy by three 
attacks — at St Ciprien, the hill of Pujade, and St Sypi^re 
at once. But it was open to the serious disadvantiige of 
dividing the main body of the army into two different 
columns, separated by above two miles from each other ; 
while the enemy, in concentrated masses, lay on the hill 
above them, and might crush either separately before the 
other could come to its assistance. It was oxaotly a 
repetition of the Allied cross march, on the fiank of 
which Soult had fallen with such decisive effect at Aiis- 
terlitz ; * or of Marmont’s undue extension to his left, 
towards Ciudad Rodrigo, of which Wellington had so ^ 
promptly availed himself, to the ruin of the French, at ciari>M|*fttdi, 
Salamanca.t Singular coincidence ! that in the very last 
battle of the war, the one commander should have re- 711 weiiing- 
pcated the hazardous movements which, when committed 
by his adversary, had proved fatal to the French cause in 
the Peninsula ; and the other failed to take that advantage xi. (^. ***^'*^ 
of it by which he himself had formerly, under Napoleon’s 
direction, decided the contest in Germany.^ 

Secure under cover of his numerous intrenchments on 
the long summit of the Mont Rave, and in the suburb of 
St Ciprien, Soult calmly awaited the attack. Reille, with Pwition of 
the division Maransin, was in St Ciprien, opposed to Hill 
in the external defences of that suburb on the other side 
of the river : D’Erlon occupied the line on the right bank, 
from the mouth of the canal to the’ plateau of Calvinet, 

Daricau being at the bridge df Matabian, and D’ Armagnac 
thence to the northern extremity of the Mont Rave : Vil* 
latte was on the summit of the hill of Pujade, at the 
northern comer of the plateau : Harispo’s men occupied 
the works in the centre; from thence to the extreme 
right Taupin’s division was placed, a little in advance, 

« AnU, Cbap. xL § 129. t AnU, Chap, briii. 1 71. 
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niAP. with the summit of St Sypi^re strongly occupied. Ber- 
Lxxxvii. ^ere in the low grounds near the Ers, to 

1814. observe the movements of the enemy ; Travot’s division, 

1 Koch, iiL composed chiefly of conscripts, held the fortified suburb 
Vttud^^u.* 107 . of St Michel to,tho bridge of Matabian ; and the National 
Guard of Toulouse lined the ramparts, and performed the 
S 72 . ’ service of the interior of the town.^ 

The forces on the opposite sides were unequal in 
point of numbers, but nearly matched in military 
Porc^on strength : the Anglo-Portuguese around Toulouse being 
both tides, fifty-two thousand, including seven thousand horse and 
sixty-four pieces of cannon ; but of these twelve thousand 
were Spaniards, who could not be relied on for a serious 
shock. The French had nearly forty thousand, of whom 
thirty-eight thousand were brouglit into the field, includ- 
ing Travel’s reserve, but exclusive of the National Guard 
of Toulouse ; and they had eighty pieces of cannon, some 
of them of very heavy calibre. The superiority in respect 
of numbers was clearly on the side of the Allies ; but this 
might be considered as compensated in point of effective 
force by the great strength of the French position, their 
local advantage — as lying in the centre of a vast circle of 
which the Allies moved on the circumference — the triple 
line of intrenchments on which they had to fall back in 
case of disaster, the heavy artillery which crowned their 
field-works, and the homogeneous quality of their troops, 
all French, and conbiining that intermixture of young and 
veteran soldiers which often forms not the worst founda- 
tion for military prowess.* Both sides were animated 
with the most heroic resolution ; for they were alike 
« 7 o.*Koch. aware that their long struggle was drawing to a termina- 
ls* lA.. Guu, and that victory or defeat now would crown the 
Jonei, 11372. glories of the one, or partially obliterate the humiliation 
of the other .2 

Wellington gave the signal for the commencement of 

* The battle of Toulouse being the last in the Peninsular contest, and a pitched 
batUe of no ordinary interest and importance, has given rise to much discussion 
between the military historians of France and England. The former have 
laboured hard to diminish tbe effective French force in the field, while they 
nmgnifleti the British ; and one of tiiem, Cboumara, has even gone so far as to 
claim for Marshal Soult and his countrymen the merit of a victonr on the occa- 
sion. The British numbers in the field are exactly known, astlie Morning State 
of the whole army on April 10 is extant, and has been published by Colonel 
Napier, vol. vi. 710. Tbe French Durobws cannot be to accurately ascertained, 
as no imperial muster-rolli subsequent to l>ecember 1813 remain. The state- 
ment in the text ia founded on the detail of their army, as givm by the 
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the battle at seven o'clock in the morning. Picton and chap. 
Alton, on the Allied right, drove the Frcndi advanced posts 
between the river and the hill of Pujade liack to their for^ 
tided positions on the canal ; Hill forced them into their unteteoV 
exterior line at St Ciprien ; Mdiile Clinton and Cole, at the 
bead of the 4th and 5th divisions, rapidly defiled over the ** 
bridge of Croix d' Anniote, and after driving the enemy out 
of the village of Mont Blanc, continued their march along 
the margin of the Ers, sheltered by Frey re’s Spaniards, 
wdio establishcii themselves on the summit of the Pujade, 
from whence the Portuguese guns o{)ened a heavy fire on 
the more elevated fortified heights of the Cal vi net. Tho 
way having been thus cleared on tho right, Beresford, 
with Cole and Clinton’s divisions, prece<lod by tho 
hussars, continued their march at as swift a pace as they 
could, along the level ground between tho foot of the 
ridge and the Ers. But tho plain was found to be ex- JoiIor5n?t>” 
tremely marshy, and in many places intersected by water- unit, April 
courses, which retarded the troops not a little ; while nJrw.^xL 
Berton’s cavalry vigorously skirmished with tho British 
horse in front, and a fierce fire from the summit of Feitr«, April 
Mont Rave in flank often tore their ranks by its repeated ri 4 . 
discharges. Nothing could bo more critical than this flank 
march, with less than thirteen thousand men, in such a lu. ii4, na 
hollow way, ^ with a superior force strongly posted on the 

Able and Impartial military hUtorian, Koch ; \rith the amount of Travot'i reserve 
from Voudoncourt, iii. 107. 

I. ALLIKD FoRCK. II. FrKNCII FoRC*. 


Fresent, FflMire. I’reaent, EfRMjtln. 


4th Division, Cole, . 

4,61.3 

Infantry, 

. 30,000 

6th Division, Clinton, 

4,H77 

Cavalry, 

. 3,000 

3d Division, Pictun, 

3,924 

Travot’s reserve, 

4,000 

Light Division, AiteD, . 

3.709 




2d Division, Stewart, . 

6,090 


37,000 

LeCor's Portuguese, 

3.307 

Artillery and drivers, 

1,480 

Rank and File, bayonets, 

26,430 

Total, 

. 38,480 

Officers, Sergeants, die., . 

2,873 



Infantry, 

29,^ 



Artillery, 

6,833 



Cavalry, 

3,600 



British and Portuguese, . 

"a»,m 



Spaniards, 

12,000 




61,724 




State, 10th April 1814; Namjeu, vL 670; Koch, ill. 630; tod 
TableaQ xlv. for the detaile. 
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CHAP, ridge on their right, and an impassable morass and ripef 
L xxxvn . Fortune seemed to have thrown her choicest 

isiA . favours in the way of the French marshal ; and to com« 
plete the danger of Beresford's situation, a disaster, well* 
nigh attended with fatal consequences, soon occurred on 
his right, which seemed to render nearly the whole force 
on the summit of the Calvinet disposable to crush the 
C(dumn painfully toiling on at its foot. 

While Arenschild’s guns were replying by a distant 
g4 cannonade from the lower summit of the Pujade to the 
Defeaiofthe elevated works on tho Calvinet, Freyre's Spaniards ad^ 
tlfe righ?©?” vanced in good order to assault the northern angle of the 
tu« lirithh. redoubts on the latter heights. They were about nine 
thousand strong, and mounted the hill at first with great 
resolution, driving before them a French brigade, which 
retired skirmishing up to tho works in the rear. But 
when the Spaniards came within range of grape-shot, the 
heavy artillery on the summit, sweeping down a smooth 
sloping glacis, which enabled every shot to take effect, 
pr<^uced such a frightful carnage in front, while the great 
guns from the redoubt at Matabian tore their flank, that 
the first lino, instead of recoiling, rushed wildly forward, 
with the instinct of brave men, to gain the shelter of a 
hollow road which ran like a dry ditch in front of the 
works. In groat confusion they reached this covered 
way ; but tho second line, seeing the disorder in front, 
turned about and fled. Upon this the French, leaping 
with loud shouts out of their works, ran down to the 
upper edge of the hollow, and plied the unhappy men 
who ha<l sought refuge thero with such a deadly fire of 
musketry that it was soon little more than a quivering 
mass of wounded or dying, Freyre and tho superior 
officers, with extraordinary gallantry, strove to rally the 
fugitives, and actually brought back the second line in 
1 Tihft, vt tolerable order to the edge of the fatal hollow. But there 
joiwru 270 suddenly found themselves torn in flank by the dis- 
‘ril'wciui'ig- charge of a French brigade, which they had not hitherto 
Biithurtt"* seen : tho fire from above was so violent, and the spectacle 
April 12,’ beneath them so horrid, that, after hesitating a moment, 
lLfii4?Vaud.they broke and fled in wild confusion down the slope 
iu. lie, 117 . towards tho bridge of Croix d’Auraote, closely followed by 
tho French,^ plying them with an incessant fire of mus- 
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ketry<* Such was the panic, that the fugitives poured in chap. 
wild disorder to the bridge, and the French would have 
made themselves masters of it, thus entirely isolating 1814. 
Beresford from the rest of the army, had not Wellington, 
who was there, checked the pursuit by the reserve artil- 
lery and Ponsonby's horse ; while a brigade of the light 
division, wheeling to its left, threw in its firo so oppor- 
tunely on the dank of the pursuers, that they were con- 
strained to return to their intrenchments on the summit 
of the hill. 

This bloody repulse, which cost the Spaniards fully 
fifteen hundred men, was not the only disaster on the 
right. Picton, with the third division, had been in- picton also ii 
structed merely to engage the enemy’s attention by a 
false attack ; but when he beheld the rout on the hill to Jumeau. 
his left, and the rush of the French troops down the slope 
after the Spaniards, he conceived the design of turning 
his feigned into a real attack, supposing that this was the 
only way of drawing back the enemy, and avoiding total 
ruin in that quarter of the field. Accordingly, he ad- 
vanced vigorously, converting his false attack into a real 
one, and pushed on to the edge of the counterscarp of the 
redoubt which defended the bridge of Jumeau over the 
canal. There, liowever, all further progress was found to 
bo impracticable, by reason of the extraordinary height 
of the opposite scarp. Nevertheless Picton’s men ran 
forward, descended into the fosse, and tried, by mounting 
on each other’s shoulders, to reach the top of the 
wall. All their efforts, however, were fruitless. The 
troops being below the range of the guns on the rampart, 
were overwhelmed by a shower of large stones, arranged 
for that express purpose along the parapet, and at last Nap. vi. n 4 i, 
driven entirely back, with the loss of five hundred killed 
and wounded. Thu.s, all along its northern front, the 
French position had been found, by dear-bought ex- 354. Koci, 
pericnce, to be impregnable ; and although Hill had, by a 
vigorous attack,^ made himself master of the exterior line 

* One Spanish regiment, the Tiradors de Cantabria, in the midat of thU 
terrific carnage retained their po«t in the hollow way under the redoubts, when 
their comrades were routed, till Wellington ordered them to retire.!— ^WaLLiMO* 

TON to LoRp BATUuRar, 121A AnnHSU; Qvewood, xi. 635; RodToRXNo, 

V. 463. 
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cfTAP. of fortificatioiis of St Ciprien, and the Portuguese gnus 
on the hill of Pujade, and Beresford’s pieces — which it had 
1W4. been found impossible to drag through the miry ground 
on the edge of the £r8-->with the guns of the light division 
near Matabian, kept up a prodigious concentric fire on the 
redoubts of Calvinet) yet the French cannon on the works 
above, of heavier calibre, and firing down, replied with 
superior effect, and the strength of the position on two 
of the sides yet assailed was unshaken. 

Every thing now depended on the success of Beresford 
^ on the extreme British left ; yet he was so situated, that 
it was hard to say whether his divisions were not in 
* greater danger than any other part of the army. Sepa- 
rated now by more than two miles from the remainder of 
their Allies, with their artillery of necessity left behind 
at Mont Blanc, out of cannon-shot, from the impossibility 
of dragging it forward — with their roar to an impas?5able 
morass and river, and a line of formidable intrcnchmcnts 
in their front — they had to ascend a sloping hill, above a 
mile in length, exposed all the way to the raking fire of 
a powerful array of artillery, backed by a formidable 
army on the summit. But the danger soon became still 
I ftouuto more pressing, ami these two divisions were bro\ight into 
Feitii* April Straits that there remained only victory or dcstruc- 
II, isu.^ tion. Soult, relieved by the repulse of the Spaniards from 
pressure on his left, and seeing distinctly his advan- 
concentrated his troops in hand for a desperate attack 
vietetcanq. OTi Bcrcsford, wlioin he hoped by a sudden irruption down 
x\ui. 3&3, altogether from the re- 

mainder of the army.* ^ Ho had fifteen thousand infantry 


* ** BeiWord’a divMoiu marched In three lines, with their (tank to us : they 
presented, in cunaequence, an extended bexty ; the n\onient appeared favour* 
able to destroy them. With tliat view I ordered Taupin, whose division was 
formed on itie plateau, to advance at the pas de cAor^ against the enemy, to 
pierce tlirougti his line, and cut off all who were thus impntdently advanced. 
Ills division was supported by the division D*Arraagnac ; it was aided by the 
fire of Uie works on (he right of the line, in which General Danton was posted 
with the dth light Infantry; while General Soult ( received orders to move 
down witlt a refunent of cavalry, to cut off the communication on his right 
between the enemy’s column and the remainder of his anny, and two other 
regiments of Itorse assailed his leU flank. These dispositions promised the 
happiest result ; seven or sight thousand English and Portuguese could hardly 
Ml to be taken or destroyed**— Soult to Due Da Filtki, lliA AprU 1814; 
Bauaaa, i 71&. 
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and twelve hundred horse to make the attack, which rnAP. 
promised decisive success. The orders were speedily 
given. Taupin*s division on the summit of the Mont iHii 
Rave, and one of Maransiu's brigades from St Ciprien, 
were brought forward, supported by Vial’s and Borton’s 
dragoons on cither dank of the enemy, and directed to 
fall with the utmost fury on Beresford’smen, now entirely 
destitute of artillery ; while D’Arinngnac’s division sup- 
ported them as a reserve, and the guns on the summit 
thundered on the devoted mass below. 

Taupin’s division speedily appeared pouring down from 
the summit of the hill, flanked by clouds of cavalry, and 
half concealed by the volumes of smoko which issued nercaford 
from the redoubts above, which now redoublc<i tlieir fire. 

Their generals and held-oracers were seen in front of the the French 
line on Iforseback, waving their hats amidst the shouts of 
the multitude, which, mingled with the thunder of tho 
caiuiou above, resembled tho roar of the ocean breaking 
on an iron-bound shore. Impressed, but not panic- 
struck, with tho sight, tho British troops halted in their 
advance up the hill and deployed; the 79th and 42d 
Highlanders, who were directly in front, waved their 
bonnets in the air, and returned the shouts with three 
cheers : their light company, by a well-directed fire, 
brought down several of the gallant officers in front, and 
tho French column haltwl. They immciliately discharged 
a volley into the British lines, and advanced amidst a 
deafening roar of musketry and cannon. The French in 
column, as usual, found they could not withstand the 
British in line, being unable, from a few companies alone 
in front, to make any adequate resisbince to the dcailly 
volleys of musketry by which they were ass:iilc<i. Tho camp, in 
British returned the fire, and advanced to the charge. 

Lambert’s brigade of tlio sixth division, with Anson’s of War» 
the fourth, dashed forward with a terrible shout, and tho sis, 644 * 
opposite lines seemed madly rushing at t^ach other in the 
midst of smoke, which on both sides obscured the view. liJo.iii. 
But in that dreadful moment the native superiority of 
the British courage was apparent.* The French quailed ^ ‘* 

before the shock ; the lines never met : and when the clouds iii. iwo, 64^ 
of smoke cleared away, they were seen wildly flying over 

VOL. xvni. 6 
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OHAP. tlio summit of the ridge, closely followed by the British, 
L Xxxvi L 42d and 79th in front, who with loud shouts carried, 
in tho confusion, the redoubts of St Sypi^re, Taupin 
was killed while bravely ehdeavouring to rally his men ; 
Berton's horsemen, after being repulsed by the 79th, whom 
they furiously charged, were swept away in tho general 
rout ; while Cole’s division, stoutly ascending the hill on 
Clinton’s left, completed the defeat of the enemy in that 
quarter, and not only solidly established the two divisions 
on tho summit of the ridge on its extreme right, but 
threatened tho enemy’s communication by the bridge of 
Demoiselles with the town of Toulouse. 

Thus, by tho undaunted resolution of Beresford, seconded 
^ by the heroic valour of his troops, not only had he extri- 
homu‘« diMpo- edited himself from a situation of uncommon embarrass- 
Itore the munt and danger, but established his divisions*in force 
on tho right of tho enemy’s position, and threatened to 
take all their defences in flank. It was now Boult’s turn 
to feel alarmed, and he instantly made fresh dispositions 
to g\iard against the danger. His whole defeated right 
wing was re-formed, D’Armagnac’s brigade brought up 
with Uarispo’s division, and a new line of defence taken 
up, facing outwards, stretching from the heights of Cal- 
vinct on his loft to the intronchmonts at tho bridge of 
Demoiselles on his right ; while the remaining portion of 
the line still retained its old ground, fiicing the Spaniards 
and light division, on tho northern extremity of the posi- 
tion. It was tho same sort of lino forming the two sides 
of a square, both facing outwards, which the Russians at 
' Eylau, after having repulsed Augorcau’s attack on their 
right, found themselves com}>elled to adopt when suddenly 
turned by Davoust’s successful irruption on their left * 
Some hours, how'ever, elapsed before the combat could bo 
renewed ; for Beresford, Indng now firmly planted on the 
till ho got up his guns from Mont Blanc 
sotiH to Due before he again commenced his attack, which he at length 
ApSfir* effected. Meanwhile Wellington made all tho dispositions 
1814. i. 716. in his power to take advantage of his success but he ha^l 
no reserve in hand save the light division and Potisonby’s 
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dragoons, as the Spaniards could not be relied on for fresh 
operations, so that the weight of the remaining contest lxxxvii. 
still fell on Beresford’s wing. "TshT 

About three o’clock, the artillery having joined Clinton 
and Cole’s division, Beresford gave orders to advance along 
tlie level summit, towards the redoubts in the centre on 
the Calvinet. Cole was on the top of the ridge, Clinton ti'o 
on the slope down towanis Toulouse ; while at the same thewntn?” 
time the Spaniards under Preyre, now re>formed, advan- 
ced again to assault the northern end of the Calvinet, and 
Picton resumed his attack on the bridge of Jumcau. 

Pack had obtained from Clinton, for the 42d, the perilous 
honour of heading the assault, and soon the whole advanced 
in column to the charge. No sooner, however, were the 
Highland feathers seen rising above the brow of the hill, 
than so terrible a tire of grape and musketry opened 
from the works above, that the men involuntarily wheeled 
by the right into line, and rushed impetuously forward 
towards the redoubts. They were defended by bastions 
fronted with ditches full of water ; but so vehement was 
the rush of the Highland brigade, that the enemy aban- 
doned them before the Briti.sh got up, and the 42d entered 
the redoubt by its gorge. The French, however, rallied 
bravely ; Harispe’s men, led by their gallant commander, 
headed the attack, and soon the taken redoubt was sur- 
rounded by a surging multitude, which broke into the 
work, put a large part of the 42tl to the sword, and again 
got possession of that stronghold. The remains driven 
out, however, rallie<l on the 71st, 79th, and 92d ; and 
these four Highland regiments, charging to the brow 
of the hill, fought shoulder to shoulder with such despe- 
rate resolution, though .sorely reduced in number, that ‘J f 

Harispe’s men were never able to push them down the late War ‘ ». 
slope. Meanwhile, the other brigades of Colo and Clinton 
came up to their assistance ; the French, still furiously fl48. Jone*, ’ 
fighting, were forced back;,Hari.spo and Baurot both fell, 
badly wounded ; the redoubt was retaken by the 79th ; 
and the whole French column, like a vast ma.Hs of sis. * 
burning lava, amidst volumes of smoko and lire, burled 
down the hill towards Toulouse.^ 

The battle was now gained : for although the Spaniards 
were repulsed in their fresh attack on the northern angle 
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rrTAP. of the Calvinet, and Picton also failed in his renewed 
L xxxvi l. assault on the bridge of Junieau, yet three-fourths of the 
1814 . Mont Raye was won ; its central and southern works 
of hands of the enemy, and his guns commanded 

Souit iMthind the whole suburb of St Etienne, as far as the old walls of 
tii« canal. circumstauccs, at four o’clock, Soult 

abandoned the whole remaining works of the Calvinet, 
and withdrew his troops at all points within the second 
line of defence, formed by the canal of Languedoc, with 
its fortified bridge and intrenched suburbs. The Spaniards, 
seeing the heights abandoned, pressed up the slope which 
had been the theatre of such sanguinary contention in 
the earlier part of the day, and the whole Allied forces, 
cro.ssing the ridge, fell on the retiring columns of the 
enemy ; but they were arrested by the fire of the tkes-du- 
pont^ and at seven o’clock the whole French forces wore 
mnged behind the canal, which formed the line of deniar- 
1 Wellington between the two armies. At the same time Hill 
to Lord Hath- drove the enemy from their second line of intrenchments, 
within the ohl city wall, on the other side of the Garonne ; 
(iurw. xi. and Picton pushed the third division up close to the 
jonw.H. bridge-head of the canal next that river ; while Welling- 
rt48 having thus coopeil the enemy up within the city, 
fuu. Vttud. 'and established his army in proud array on the blood- 
vui^eVt'Sq. f'tained summits of the Mont Rave, despatched his cavalry 
banks of theErs, so as to occupy the Montpellier 
’road, the only remaining issue which was still in tho 
hands of the cnemy,^ 

Such was tho bloody battle of Toulouse, in which, 
although the victory unque.‘«tionably was on the side of 
Rc 8 ttiuofth«the British,* it is hard to say to which of the tw^o gal- 
**‘'‘^*®* hint armies tho pri/x* of valour and devotion is to be 
awarded. Situated a.s the French army was, as.sailed by 
superior force and depressed by a long course of defeats, 
the heroic stand they made on the Calvinet was among 
tho most honourable of their long and glorious career. 
It is with a feeling of pride, not for England alone, but 

* ** The battie of Totilonw, in which tho Duke of Dalmotio and the Duke of 
'Wellington both claim the honour, was, beyond all question, lost by the former. 
But It was so dearly bought that the English general was in no condition to 
follow up hlf success, and might have been brouglit into a critical situation. If 
tho French genoiU had known how to avail himself of tho advantages ho still 

poisosicd.'*-'VArooNroi'iiT, ill 1S8, 12S. 
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furthe liumnn race, that the British historian has now to chap. 
take leave of the renowned antagonists of his country in ^ xxxvi i. 
the Peninsula. Nor was the conduct of the British and i«i4. 
their Allies loss worthy of the highest admiration, assjuling 
a force inferior in number, but in a concentrated intrenche<l 
position, and strengthened with the greatest possible ad- 
vantages of nature aiul art. The loss on both sides was 
very severe, and heavier on that of the Allies than the 
French, as might naturally be expi'cted in the attack of 
intrenchments of such strength and so defended. The 
former lost four thousand five hundred and fifty-eight 


men, of whom one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
eight were Spaniards, six hundre<l and seven Portuguese, 
and two tho\isand one hundred and fourteen British, m-st. Apru 
The French loss was three thousand two hundred killed, 
wounded, ami j)risoncrs, on the fiehl ; and one thousjind 
six hundre*! men were tiiken prisoners on the 12th, in Kauier.ofia 
Toulouse, including Generals Ilarispe, Baurot, and St 
Hilaire, who were severely wounded.^ 

Soult, four days before the battle, was aware of the 
taking of Paris on the 29th March preceding but, like 
a good soldier and faithful servant, ho was only confirmed souit evacu- 
by that disaster in his resolution to defend Toulouse to 
the last extremity, hoping thus to preserve for the Emperor 
the capital of the south ; and at the same time he wrote 
to Suchet, urging him to combine measures for ulterior 
operations in Languedoc. On the day after the battle ho 
expected to he attacked, and his troops were posted at all 
points along the canal to resist an a.ss.*uilt. But Wellington 
wisely determined not to trust to chance what was certain 
by combination. The strength of the enemy’s defensive 
fortifications at the bridgc-heails of the canal had been 
fatally proved on the preceding day : ammunition for tho 
cannon w\as w\anting for a protracted struggle, till supplies 
were got up from the other side of the river ; and tho 
whole of tho 11th was occupied in bringing it across. 

The attack was fixetl for daylight on the 12th ; and mean- 


* “ M. Ricard wm with me when I receWed the diitreMiog Intelligence of the 
entry of the Alliea into Parta. That great diaaater conftmu me In wr reiolutlon 
to defend Toulouse, happen what may. The maintenance of that place, which 
conteina establislimenta of all kinds, is of the last Importance. But if unfortu- 
nately I sliould be obliged to quit it, 1 will naturally draw towards you.”— Soult 
(oBuchkt, 7tA April 1814; Bklmas, L 712, 713. 
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CHAP, while the troops and guns were brought up to the front, 
L xxxvi i. and the cavalry pushed on to the heights of St Martin, 
1811 menacing Soult’s line of retreat to Carcassonne. How 
unwilling soever to relinquish the great and important 
city of Toulouse, containing his hospitals, magazines, and 
depots of all sorts, the French geneml felt that it was no 
longer tenable, and that, by persisting in retaining it, he 
would run the hazard of ruining his whole army.* 
AVlicrefore, making his arrangements with great ability, 
sixteen hundred wounded, including the gallant 
Weiiinxton Ilarispc and two other generals, to the humanity of the 
urit? British general, besides eight heavy guns ; and defiling 
fiurw'xL ‘it nightfall, managed his retreat so expedi- 

638, tby. tiously, that before daybreak he was at Ville Franche, 
two-and- twenty miles off, on the road to Carcassonne.^ 
Wellington entered Toulouse in triumph at noon on the 
12 th, and met with the most brilliant reception. A large 
w’eiHriKton’s proportion of the inhabitants, including the whole better 
entry hito classes, luul already mounted the white cockade, though the 
wjd pJIIdk- iiitelligcnce of the dethronement of Napoleon liad not 
Illation of yet bccn received. The people, who the day before had been 

Louiaxviii. apprehensions at being subjected to the ter- 

rors of an assault, suddenly found themselves delivered at 
once from their alarm and their oppression, and the reign of 
a pacific monarch proclaimed amidst the combined shouts 
of their enemies and their defenders. W ellington, however, 
who had hitherto onlyheard of the cfipture of Paris, but not 
of the dethronement of Napoleon and restoration of the 
Bourbons, expressed no small uneasiness at the declaration 
thus made in favour of the exiled prince, when, so far as 
he knew, the Allied pow'ers were still negotiating with 
Napoleon. “The royal cockade,’* replied Count Hargi- 
court, “ is in my hat : it shall not fall from it but with 
my head.” Loud applause followed this intrepid declara- 
tion ; white scarfs immediately waved from every hand, 
tears glistened in many .eyes, and the tricolor flag was 
supplanted on the city h^l by the fleur-de-lis and the 

> *' 1 am under the neceaity of reUring from Toulouie, and, I fear, I ihaU 
ba ohltged to Sght at Baaleg, wbiUier the baa direeted a column to nit 

off my communication. To-morrow 1 ahall take poaition at VUle Franche, for 
I hope nothing will prevent me from getting through the day after to-morrow at 
C i rteh iaude r y.'^tfLT Cp Suchkt, HU Jprii ISU ; Baucaa, L 7SL 
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white flag. Wellington still trembled for the devoted fiJAi*. 
zeal of the people ; but at five o’clock despatches arrived 
from Paris, announcing the dethronement of Napoleon 
by the conservative senate, and the proclamation of Louis 
XVIII. All restraint was now at an end, and the English 
general could securely give open vent to the feidings 
which he had long privately entertained. He assumed 
the white cockade amidst thunders of applause : all his 
ofiicers did the same. The news circulated in a few 460 ^ 47 ?' 
minutes through the town: the British soldiers were 
every where decorated with the royalist colours by fair xi. 63o. Wei- 
hands trembling with agitation ; and in the close of one 
of the longest and bloodiest wars recorded in history, was April 
exhibited the marvellous spectacle of the white flag, the xi. 
emblem at once of loyalty and peace, uniting in common 
tran.sports the victors and the vanquished.^ 

These astonishing events, which in effect terminated 
the war in the south of Fnmce, were immediately fol- 
lowed by a formal convention for the termination of convention 
hostilities between the rival commanders. Wellington Se^tKIir 
lost no time in making Soult acquainted with the changes {J} 
at Paris ; but the French marshal, faithful to his trust, April isi 
declined to come to an accommodation till he received 
official intelligence that the Emperor had really abdicated 
the throne. Having at length obtained that information, 
in a way which left no doubt of its authority, he concluded 
on -the 18th a convention with Wellington, by which 
hostilities were immediately to cease, and the limits of 
the department of the Haute Garonne, with the depart* 
ments of the Arrege, Aude, and Tam, were to separate 
the two armies. The convention stipulated also the 
cessation of hostilities both at Bayonne, Navarreins, and 
Bordeaux, as well as on the Catalonian frontier, in which 
last quarter the boundaries of France and Spain were to 
be the separating line between the two armies ; and the 
immediate evacuation of all the fortresses yet held by the Ny. vi. «5i. 
French in Spain. Suchet, who had entirely withdrawn 
from Spain immediately before the battle of Toulouse, 
had already hoisted the white flag before he received of War, 
intelligence of the convention concluded by Soult on his 
behalf. Twenty thousand veterans, in the best possible 5i7. 
state, and' of the utmost experience,’ were drawn from the 
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CHAP, fortresses held by the French in Catalonia and Valencia 
L xxxvn . after the conclusion of the convention — surprising 
1814. proof of the tenacity with which Napoleon, even in his 
last extremity, clung to those distant, and to him perni- 
cious strongholds. But before the intelligence could be 
communicated to Bayonne, a deplorable event had taken 
place, which threw a gloom over the glorious termination 
of the Peninsular war. 

After the departure of Wellington and the main army 
for the Upper Garonne, and the successful passage of the 
Bally from Adour, whicli has already been mentioned, Hope exerted 
Aprlu 4 . himself with the utmost zeal and diligence to forward the 
siege of Bayonne ; the works before which were in such 
forwardness, that he was ready to attack the citadel when 
rumours of the events at Paris reached him on the 7th 
April ; but as ho had not yet received any official cono 
munication on the subject, ho of course continued his 
operations. Official accounts from Paris, how'ever, at last 
reached the British camp, and were by Hope forwarded 
to Thouvenot, the governor of the fortress, who returned 
for answer, that we should hear from him on the subject 
Iwjfore long. It would appear he had resolved on finish- 
ing the war with a brilliant exploit, which was the more 
likely to succeed, as the British, considering the contest 
’ as virtually at an end, might be supposed to be somewhat 
off their guard. Accordingly, at three o’clock on the 
morning of the 14th, the French, commencing with a 
false attack on the left of the Adour as a blind, suddenly 
poured out of the citadel to the number of three thousand 
men, broke through the line of pickets, and with a violent 
rush and loud shouts carried the whole village of St 
Etienne, with the exception of a house occupied by a 
picket of the 38th under Captain Forster, which with 
(MHcIiifAc- valour maintained its ground till General Hinuber 

count*. April came up with some of the German Legion. Soon after a 
ourw.'Jli. battalion of Portuguese arrived, who retook the village, 
rSp ^ tremendous struggle, at the point of the bayonet, 

66iiL'su’bai. 'and drove the enemy back towards the works. Mean- 

citadel, guided by the flashes of 
’musketry, fired incessantly on the scene of combat the 
m\ 133.' gun-boats, which had dropped down the stream, opened 
upon the flanks of the fighting columns^ without being 
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able to distinguish friend from foe; and amidst the inccs- chap. 
sant clang of small arms, and alternate clieers of the 
combatants, the deep booming of a hundred guns added 
to the horrors of this awful nocturnal combat. 

On the right the conflict was still more terrible : the 
pickets and reserves were force<l back by tlio vehement 
fury of the onset ; the troops on both sides, broken into sir j. hoims 
small bodies by the onclos\ires, ami unable to recover 
their companies or even their regiments during the dark- 
ness, fought bayonet to bayonet, sword to sword, man to 
man, with the most determined resolution. Never had 
such fury been exhibited on botli sides during tlio whole 
course of the war ; never were wounds of so desperate a 
character inflicted on the warriors engaged. In the midst 
of tliis scone of horror, Sir John Hope, ever foremost 
iP^diore danger was to bo met or heroism disj)laycd, was 
hurrying to the front in a hollow way, when he met a 
British picket retiring before a large body of French. 

‘‘Why do you retreat?” cried he. “The enemy are 
yonder,” was the answer. “ Well, then, wo must drive 
them back,” ho replic<l, ami spurring his noble charger, 
himself led them again to the attack. The PVench imme- 
diately gave a point-blank discharge, the general fell, 
wounded in two, his horse in eight, places, and ho was 
miule prisoner. But now the day was beginning to 
dawn ; the troops rallicil in all directions; aiid the reserve 
brigiule of the guards, led by General Howard, ru.she(l for- 
ward in the finest order with the bayonet, and drove the 
broken and almost frantic mass, witli terrible slaughter, , 
back into the works. In this melancholy combat, fought Nnp. vl 
after peace had been concluded, the British lost eight ii. 

hundred and thirty men, including the gallant General 
Hay, who fell eixrly in the fight ; but the French loss was chap. 24 , pp. 
nine hundred and ten — a catastrophe severely felt by the 
limited numbers of the garrison, which, if the war had ws- 
continue^, must speedily liavo le<l to the fall of the placo.^ 

The convention prevented serious hostilities being 
renewed on the Lower Garonne. Napoleon had collected ^ 
a considerable force on the other sido of that river ; and Concluding 
Lord Dalhousie, who had succeeded to the command of 
the British force at Bordeaux, crossed it on the 4th of 
April to attack them. The combat was soon decided : the 
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enemy, about two thousand strong, fled on the first onset, 
and the British cavalry, charging, made three hundred 
prisoners. At the same time Admiral Penrose, ascending 
the river in spite of the batteries at its mouth, burned a 
largo flotilla at Ciistillon ; so that the whole line of the 
Garonne, from Toulouse to the sea, with the intermediate 
country from thence to the Pyrenees, had, before the war 
ceased, with the exception of the fortress of Bayonne, 
been wrested from the French. Decaens, who had col- 
lected eight thousand men in La Vendee and the western 
provinces, could not have made head against Dalhousie, 
who commanded above twelve thousand. The whole 
infantry of the British army embarked at Bordeaux, 
somo to America, some for Great Britain, loaded with 
honours, immortal in fame; Wellington and his staff 
soon after proceeded to Paris, to take part in the momcn% 
tous negotiations there going forward ; and the British 
cavalry, in number above seven thousand, marched in 
triumph by Orleans across France, and embarked for their 
own country from the harbour of Calais.^ 

Though both the rival commanders displayed the most 
consummate ability in tho short but active campaign 
which preceded the battle of Toulouse, it may yet be 
doubted whether the conduct of either, at or shortly 
before tho battle, is not open to criticism. On occasion 
of the three divisions of tho British army, not more than 
sixteen thousand strong, even including cavalry and artil- 
lery, being left for throe days close to Soult, who had 
thirty thousand disposable troops wherewith to assail 
them — ou the opposite side of the Garonne from the 
remainder of the army, without tho possibility of sending 
over succours to them, from the flooded state of the river 
— the French marshal lost an opportunity of striking a 
decisive blow, such as is rarely presented to the most 
fortunate commander. Picton, who commanded one of 
the divisions which had crossed, always said that the 
French general evinced on that occasion a degree of vacil- 
lation which he could not have expected from his well- 
known abilities.^ Kor did he, on the field of battle 
itself, act with the vigour or decision which was requisite 
to obtain the proper advantage, from the extraordinary 
facilities of his situation. When Beresford moved with 
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liis two divisions so far to the left, and Separated by two 
miles from the rest of the army, if Soult had thrown his 
whole disposable forces at once upon him, he would 
probably have achieved as decisive a success as Wellington 
did in a similar situation at Salamanca. When ho did 
make the attack, he sent forward only Taupin's division 
and one of D'Ariuagnac's brigades, a force inadequate to 
the encounter in the open field of tw^elve thousand British 
troops ; and by their defeat ho lost the buttle. Half mea- 
sures here, as they do every where else, ruined every 
thing : by sending this limited force, hardly half of what 
at the moment he had at his disposal, out of his redoubts, 
he paralysed the fire of their guns, lest they should destroy 
their own men, while he brought forward no sufficient 
body to crush tlie enemy in the open field. 

Wellington’s measures appear, on the field at least, to 
have been somewhat inconsiderate. To push Boresford 
forward with thirteen thousand men by a long flank 
march, immediately under the eye of Boult, posted on the 
lieights above with a larger amount of disposable troops, 
seems at least a very questionable proceeding. If Boult in 
person, with the iron energy of Napoleon, had struck at this 
detached corps when two miles off, at the head of twenty 
thousand men, where would the British anny have been ? 
The policy is not very apparent of intrusting the attack 
of the redoubts of Mount Oalvinet, tho key of the whole 
position, to the brave but unsteady Spanish troops ; while 
Picton, with his heroic third division, and Hill, with 
another British division, wero engaged, the one in a false 
attack on tho bridge of Jiimeau, tho other in a distant 
and immaterial operation on the suburb of St Giprien. 
The truth appears to be, that Boult, by a long train 
of disasters, had become timorous and distrustful of 
his troops, in all but the defence of fortified positions ; 
and Wellington, from an uninternipted cafecr of victory, 
had almost forgotten that his men could ever be put to 
the hazard of defeat. Perhaps this circumstance affords 
the best vindication of both ; for experience had too 
sorely impressed upon the one his apprehensions, and 
success almost justified any anticipations of triumphant 
extrication from difficulties to the other. 
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CHAP endeavour, however, which is made by an ingenious 

Lxxxvii. French writer, to convert the battle of Toulouse into a 
“lauT" victory for the arms of his country, is altogether hopeless. 
jQQ It is amusing to see such an attempt made in the face 
Absurdity of of Soult’s Written admission the day before the battle, 
cbviminK tho alrcatly quoted, that the preservation of Toulouse was of 
Touiouw^ such incalculable importance to him, as containing his 
magazines and establishments of all sorts ; and of his ad- 
mission in his letter to Suchet, the day after the battle, 
that he could no longer maintain it, followed by his eva- 
cuation of the town, and forced march of twenty-two 
miles, that very night. The ridge of the Mont Rave was 
tlie elevated ground for which both parties fought : when 
it was carried by the British, Toulouse was as indefen- 
sible as Paris was wdicii Montmartre and Belleville had 
fallen. The case of Wellington retiring from the ridge of 
Busjico, the day after the battle at that place,* to which 
!ur wishes to parallel it, is not an analogous but 

taiiiedo Tou.an opposite instance, and brings out the true distinction 
luuM, 20Z subject. The whole ridge of Busaco was main- 

tained by the British, despite Massena’s attack ; and tho 
turning their iM)sition by the pass of Sardao, and forcing 
them to fall buck to Coimbra, ^vas in no way wdiatever 
tho consequence of the battle. At Toulouse, the car- 
rying of the ridge of the Mont Rjivc and tho re- 
doubts of Calviiict rendered Soult’s position in that town 
wholly untenable ; for the British guns commanded tho 
city, and their cavalry cut off tho only French communi- 
cations left to them with Carcassonne and Suchet’s forces. 
It was the possession of the heights of the Mont Rave, 
won by Beresford, that alone giivo Wellington this advan- 
tage. If Massena had won tho ridge of Busaco, and 
driven tlie British to a position half-way down the moun 
tain on the other side, and thus menaced the pass of Sar- 
dao, and forced them to retreat, no British writer would 
have thought of claiming the victory. Nor would they 
do so at Toulouse, if Beresford had been repulsed as Pic- 
ton and the Spaniards were, and tho works of Calvinet 
had remained in tho hands of tlie French, and they 
had evacuated them two days afterwards, only in con- 

* Antt, Chap. IxUL § 71. 
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sequence of a flank movement of Wellington threaten- chap. 
ing the French generars communication with Suchet. hxxxva 

1814. 

All that remains to narrate, before describing the final 
catastrophe at Paris, is the concluding operations of Lord 
William Bentiiick and the Anglo-Siciliati army on the Lord win. 
coast of Italy. The second detachment of the expedition 
having arrived from Catalonia, Bentinck, being now at 
the head of twelve thousand men, moved forward by the “ 
coast of the Meditcrninean to La Spezia, which Avas 
occupied on the 29th March. Thence ho advanced by March 4y. 
the coast road, through the romantic defiles of the Apen- 
nines, .so well known to travellers, to Sestri, where tlio 
enemy’s forces, about six thousand strong, were posted. 

From this strong position, however, the French were 
driven with great loss on the 8th; and from thence the Aprils. 
Allies advanced, fighting at every step, and gradually 
forcing their way through the ravines in the mountains 
till the 13th, when General Montrcs<»r established him- 
self in an advanced position ne?ir the toAvn ; and on the 
16th the whole army was concentrated in front of Genoa. April id. 
The enemy were there very strongly posted on the almost 
in/iccessible ridges which surround that noble td ty, sup- , 
ported by forts and external works, their left resting on 
the castles of Richelieu and Tecla, their centre in the Cuw], xxiii. 
village of San Martino, and their right on the sea ; the 
whole line passing through a country thickly studded 4«i. 
w'ith gardens, villas, enclosures, and all the impediments 
of suburban scenery.^ 

Such, however, was the vigour of the attack on the 
day following, being the 17th, that the whole position 
W’as speedily carried : the second battalion of the third 
Italian regiment stormed Fort Tecla ; another battalion thJexternai 
of the same regiment, with a body of Calabrese, s^r- 
mounted the rocky heights above Fort Richelieu, and 
compelled the gjirrison to capitulate. The French upon 
this retired within the town, and the Allies took up a 
position within six hundred yards of the ramparts, where 
preparations were immediately made for establishing 
breaching batteries, and carrying the place by assault. AprU is. 
To prevent such a catastrophe, the governor proposed to 
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CHAP, capitulate ; and after some difficulties about the terms, a 
L XXXVI L convention was concluded, in virtue of which the French 
1S14. garrison was to march out with the honours of war and 
Ac.* pieces of cannon, and retire to Nice. The same day 
cwint, April the British took possession ; and thus was this magnifi- 
Ann.^iir. cent fortress, which, under Massena in 1800, had held out 
P. 1 JU. App.go jQog against the Austrians, at once carried by the 
Viet, et English forces, with immense stores of every kind, and 
two ships of the line and four brigs ; all with the loss only 
IwhSisT* killed and a hundred and sixty wounded.^ 

* In the proceedings which immediately followed this im- 

portant acquisition, Bentinck, without any authority from 
(Concluding his government, gave the inhabitants reason to believe that 
t/i?AuiIIl*i? it was the intention of the Allies to restore them to their 
itttiy. former state of independence and republican government, 
as they had existed before the French Revolution These 
announcements excited unbounded joy and gratitude at tho 
time, and gave rise to proportional dissatisfaction, when 
considemtions of general policy, and, in fact, absolute necjes- 
sity, rendered it unavoidable to incorporate them, even 
against their will, with tho Sardinian monarchy. Mean- 
ApriiT. while, tho Austrian general. Bellegarde signed a conven- 
tion with Murat, providing for the more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of tho war on the Po, and the final expulsion of the 
French from Italy. But tho King of Naples, anxious to 
gain time, and to see the course of events on the Seine 
before he adopted a decisive course on tho Po, adjourned, 
on various pretexts, tho performance of his part of the 
contract ; and it was not till the 13th that Bellegarde 
Aprins. succeeded in prevailing upon him to put his troops in 
motion. On that day, however, ho forced the Taro, 
after a vigorous resistance on the part of the French 
April 14. general Maucune ; and on the day following the passage 

* M Warriors of Italy ! only call and we will hasten to your rdief ; and then 
Italy, by our united efforts, slmll become wliat she was in her most prosperous 
period, and what Spain now is.’ —L oud W. nRNrrNCK’s ProchmaHon, March 
14, 1814. ** Oonaidering that tite general wish of the Genoese is to return to 
their ancient form of government. T dei'Iare: 1. That the constitution of the 
Genoese States, such as it existed tn 1797, with those modifications which the 
general wish, the public good, and the spirit of the original constitution of 1797 
seem to require, is re-estahlished.* — Lord W. Brntinck’s Proclamation, April 
9H, 1814; Pari. Xkb. xxx. 393, 394. These proclatnationi were at variance 

with Oentinck’s instructions, which were to do nothing that miglu fetter tiie 
hands <]f the Allies, in the final disposal of the Genoese territories. 
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of the Stura was also effected, after a sharp conflict, chap. 
These actions, in which the French lost fifteen hundred 
men, were of sinister augury to the cause of the Viceroy 
in Italy ; but the further prosecution of hostilities was 
prevented by the intelligence which arrived next day, of 
the capitulation of Paris and dethronement of Napoleon. 

A convention was immediately concluded with the Aus- April 17 . 
trian generals; in virtue of which Palma-Nuova, Osopo, 

Venice, and Legnago, were immediately surrendered to 
their troops. Eugene’s annaments were soon after dis- 
solved ; every thing was placeil on a new footing ; the 
whole of Lombardy was occupied by the Gormans ; and 27 ^‘^vict 
ill the first week of May the French troops finally et conq. 
REPASSRD THE Alps, Hot witliout casting from the sum- 
init of Mont Cenis a longing, lingering look behind” at v.479. 
that classic land, which they had won by their valour 
and lost by their oppression.^ 

To complete the picture of the French empire, as it was 
submitted to the consideration of Napoleon at Rheims in 
the middle of March, when he took his final determina- state ana 
tion as to the congress of Chatillon, it only remains to of th©" 
cast a last glance over the vast fortresses, once the bul- {ortrew* in 
warks of his mighty dominions, which still remained in stni heia by 
the hands of his generals on the other side of the Rhine. 

Glogau, blockaded since the 17th August 1813, capitu- 
lated from want of provisions on the 10th April, and the 
garrison, still three thousand three hundred strong, be- 
came prisoners of war. Oustrin fell on the 30th March, March 30. 
with its garrison of three thousand. Wittenberg Imd 
been more actively besieged : trenches were opened 
against it in the beginning of January ; and it was 
carried by assault on the 15th, fifteen hundred men hav- Jan. is. 
ing been made prisoners. The citadel of Wiirtzburg 
fell, as did the two of Erfurtli, long closely blockaded — the 
former on the 21st March, with fifteen hundred men ; 
the latter, with two thousand, in the beginning of 
May. Magdeburg, with its garrison, now swelled by 
stragglers from the French army, who had sought refuge 
within its walls after the retreat from the Elbe, to eighteen 
thousand men, presented a more important object. The 
blockade was loosely maintained by successive bodies of 
Allied troops as they advanced from Russia, or were 
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cirAP. equipped in the adjoining provinces of Prussia, from the . 
L xxxva 26th of October till the final capitulation took place in 
1814. the middle of May. Several sorties were made to collect 
provisions, particularly in the beginning of January, and 
on the Ist of April ; on which last occasion, eight thou- 
sand men were engaged in the attack, and were not 
repulsed without considerable difficulty. An armistice 
was concluded on the 14th April, as soon as the events 
I piotho,iii. at Paris were known ; but it was not till the 19th May 
v?ud.*iM finally evacuated, when General 

Kfij. vict! Leniarrois led back to France the divisions Lannsse and 
xxui.” 3 ^, Lernoine, still fourteen thousand strong, besides four 
thousand Italians, Spaniards, and Croatians, who were 
tlisniissed to their respective hoincs.^ 

Davoust, in Hamburg, as already noticed, had been 
blockaded by Benningsen, with a large part of the Russian 
ojiera?*’ni army of reserve, immediately after the battle of Leipsic. 
ililfiSIen*" General Strogonoff at first had the command, but he was 
niouiwt replaced in the end of January by Benningsen in person, 
Jijuuburg? who thenceforward took the <lirection of that important 
operation. On the 2()th January, a serious attack took 
place on tlie fort of llarburg, and the island of \Vilhelms- 
burg: the first proved successful, but in the latter the 
Russians 'were repulsed with the loss of seven hundred 
men. The hard frost which now succeeded, so well known 
and severely felt over all Phirope, having completely frozen 
the Elbe, the Russian general resolved to take advantage 
of it to effi'ct the reduction of the island of Wilhelmsburg, 
without the command of which ho had become sensible 
that no operations, with any degree of certainty, could 
be carried on agtiinst the body of the fortress. Repeated 
Veil. 9,17, attacks took place on the 9th, 17th, and 24th of 
Mur. March. But such 

w’as the tenacity of Marshal Davoust, and the vigour of 
his resistance, that, although the Russians repeatedly 
got footing in the island, they w'ere always, in the end, 
repulsed with very severe loss. Upwards of four thousand 
men were lost to both sides in these bloody combats, 
which led to no decisive results ; and at length Benning- 
son, despairing of dispossessing the enemy by main force, 
strengthened the block:ule, and trusted to the slower and 
more certain effects of disease and scarcity. The city, 
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already pillaged and woe-struck to an unparalleled degree chap. 
by the merciless exactions of the French marshal, was ^ xxxvi i. 
now threatened with the combined horrors of plague, ISH 
pestilence, and famine, when a period was fortunately 
put to its sufferings by the fall of Napoleon, which was 
followetl by a suspension of arms on the 18th April. In April is. 
consc(pience of that event the garrison, in the end of 
May, still thirteen thousand strong, besides three thou- « piotiiojii. 
sand sick and w'ounded in the hospitals, set out on their 
return to France. Wesel, with its garrison of ten thou- 
sand men, long blocka<led by Horstel’s Prus.sians^ was 
finally evacuated on tho 10th May.^ 

Thus, wdiilo Napoleon at Kheiins, with his heroic band 
of followers, not forty thousand strong, was maintaining 
a doubtful struggle with the vast musses of the allied noflectionn 
forces, above seventy thousand of his veteran troops were n"vofN«[)o- 
blockaded in the fortresses still hold by his lieutenants 
beyond the Rhine and the PyreiuM*s* — an extraordinary oUHwiyto 
fact, and speaking volumes as to the disastrous efftHit which 
the obstinate retention of those distunt strongholds had 
upon tho fortunes of tho empire. Nor is there any 
foundation for the remark, that if the Emperor had 
withdrawn these garrisons to augment his forces in tho 
interior, the blockading troops w'ouhl have formed an 
equal or gretiter addition to the armies of the Allies. For 
these besieging corps, though very numerous, were for tho 
most part composed of landw'ehr ami new levies, wdiolly 
unfit for operations in the field, though perfectly adequate 
to the duties of a blockade, while the garrisons they hold 
in check were the best troops at that period in the French 
service. The armies, too, with which tho Allies invaded 
Fnince, were so numerous, that it w'as with the utmost 
difficulty they couhl find subsistence, and an additional 
host of mouths would liave been an encumbrance rather 


♦ Vf*:— 

In Catalonia and Santona. (Ant4\ Oiap. IxJtxvil. 9 71 ,) 21 ,fl00 

Hamburg, .... Id, 000 

We#el, .... lO.fKjO 

C'UMtrin, .... 3,000 

W’^ittenlierg, .... 1,600, 

Magdeburg, .... 18,0CJ0 

WUrtxburg, .... 1,600 

Erfurth, .... 2,000 

Total, 73,600 

»-VArDo?»cor«T, iiL 130, 141 ; SucHrr, H. 817. 
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CHAP, tlian an advantage ; whereas seventy thousand veterans 
L xx\vn .a(ye<i to Napoleon’s armies in the plains of Champagne, 
1S14. might Imvc hurled back the Allies with disgrace to the 
Rhine. 

It was want of men — the utter exhaustion of his 
military resources — which in the end proved his ruin. 
TtmtiMiMtrous And yet, at that very time, he had veteran soldiers in 
f.lrtunw in * abundance, voluntorily exiled by him from their country. 

Perplexed and wciirisoine as the details of the breaking 
up, in all its extent, of so imm*enso a dominion necessarily 
are, the pains of investigating them will not be deemed 
lost when it leads to such a result as this ; and demonstrates 
the decisive influence which the necessity of nowhere re- 
ceding, and maintaining to the last the principle ^^tout m 
ften,” had upon the ultimate fate of the Ilevolution. 
Dark and mournful, however, as was the intelligence which 
on every side pressc'd on the Emperor at Rheims, it had no 
eflect in shaking his determination. The disasters which 
have been enumerated, which accumulated “ round a sink- 
ing throne and falling empire,” were all, with the excep- 
tion of the taking of Lyons and Genoa, and the battle of 
Toulouse, known to him wlien he took his final resolution 
» p«in, 170 , to refuse the terms proposed to him at Chatillon ; but still 
he would not consent to abandon Antwerp and the 
frontier of the Rhine.^ 

The terms which the Allied sovereigns ^)roposed to 
Napoleon in the close of the ciinferences at Chatillon, were 
Finfti tenng the ccssioii, by Napoleon, of the whole conquests made by 
NuHwVnt Fnvnco since 1792 : the abandonment of the title of Pro- 
timuuon. tector of the Confederation of the Rhine, Mediator of 
Switzerland, and King of Italy : the reconstruction of all 
the countrit?s ailjoining Fnuicc in an independent form ; 
in particular, the organisation of Germany in a federal 
union ; of Italy in inde|>endont stotes, between the Aus- 
trian possessions and the French frontier ; the indepen- 
dence of Switzerland as a separate republic ; the formation 
of a kingdom in Holland for the house of Orange ; and 
lastly,the restorationof the Pen insular thrones to the houses 
of Braganza and Bourbon. In return for these demands, 
the British government consented to restore the whole 
French colonies conquered by them during the war, with 
the exception of the isles of Saintes and Tobago in tho 
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West, and the isles of Mauritius and Bourbon in the East 
Indies. Malta was to remain in the hands of the English ; 
but Sweden and Bortugal were to restore Gimdaloupe and 
Cayenne. So noble and di.sinterc'sted w’as the use which 
Great Britain made of the immense siicrifices, and un- 
bounded ultimate triuni{)hs of the wjir, that all the 
exactions she nHjuired of Fnuico were for the security of 
her continentjil Allies ; and peace was to bring to Nar 
polcon a n'stitutioii of fully four-fifths of the conquests 
w'hich Great Britain had made of his transmarino pos.st'S- 
sions. Gn these terms the Allies ofiered to recognise Na- 
poleon as Emperor of France* and immediately conclude 
peace, leaving him as groat an empire as had 1)1*011 enjoyed 
i»y Louis XIV. ; and to possess which, Frederick the 
Great said, wa.s “ the brightest dream which a sovereign 
could form.” ^ ♦ 

Napoleon having declimHi to accede to these conditions, 
Caulaincourt, after a great many delays thrown in the 
way, to gain time for the military successes of the Em- 
peror to infiuence in the manner ho de.sired the progress 
of the negotiations, at length on the 10 th March gave in 
what he termeila counter-project; but which, in eflect, 
was nothing but an able argument on the part of tho 
French government against the terms propo.seil by the 
Allies. “ TIjc powers declared,” said he, “ only three 
months ago at Frankfort, that they w'ishetl to establish a 
just ecpiilibriuni in Europe. They profess the same desire 
now. To maintain the s?imc rrJative position which she 
alw^iys enjoyed, is the only real wi.sh of France. But 
Europe <loes not at this time rt^semble what she was 
twenty years ago. At tliat periotl the kingilom of Foland, 
already partitioned, disappeare*! entirely ; the immense 
empire of Russia received vast and rich provinces ; six 
millions of men were added to <lominions alreaily more 
exten.sivc than any sovereign in Kuroi)e enjoyed ; while 

♦ “ I will alwa>H hold to you the sanip lauiKniaice ; It nh^njld be appreefatod by 
men of sense who re»Ily desire tin* of their country. We have hut one wiali, 
that of {leuce ; lait tlia t peace is iuirmssihlc, if you will not make the sacHbcea 
necessiiry to retrain \ttur po^<«'J*si»lUs iK'yiuid the seas. T») arrive at that [leaoe, 
it is newwsarj' to bo e<|ualiy pn pared for the means by wbicb it Is to be obtained* 
and not to foViret that KnulaiHl disfKises. alour of all the comi>ensatiuns noasible ; 
and that, in airrei-imr to denude In r«;lf in fa\our of I'ranec, o/ almott the whole 
q/ker forufxuete, slie it entitled to insist that France shall be replaced on a levd 
with the ofher jmeat fiowers on tlie Continent.”— Mbttkr.shch to Caulain* 
oocBT, March bth, 1»14 ; Faix, 305, 306 ; FUcaJtuL ^ 
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CHAP. millions fell to the lot of Austria and Prussia. 

i xxxvH . ^oon the face of Germany was changed. The ecclesias- 
isii tical states and most of the free cities were divided 
among the .secular princes ; Prussia and Austria received 
the greater part of them. The ancient republic of Venice 
became a province of Austria : two millions of subjects, 
with new territories and new resources, were given to 
Russia by the treaty of Tilsit, by that of Vienna, by that 
of Yassi, by that of Abo. On her own side, and during 
the same period, England hiis not only acquired the Dutch 
possessions of Ceylon and Trinidad, but she has doubled 
her territories in India, and gained an empire there 
which two of the greatest monarchies in Europe would 
hardly equal. 

“ If the i)opulation of that empire cannot be considered 
as an addition to the inhabitants of Great Britain, — on the 
Ills Able other hand, sho has acquired by their sovereignty and 
uKuinstthe Commerce an immense increase of riches, the other great 
Allied terrai. (jiemeiit of powcr. Russia and England have preserved 
all that they have acquiroil ; Austria and Prussia have, it 
is true, sustaineil losses ; but do they abandon all thoughts 
of repairing them ? or will they bo now contented with 
the possc.ssions which they enjoyed before the war ] When 
all has thus changed around France', can it maintain the 
same relative power, if it is reduced to its original limits ? 
Ri>placed in Us original state, it would be far from enjoy- 
ing the same influence or security, when the power of its 
neighbours has so immensely increased. England can 
only be attackcnl by sea : Russia, backed by the pole, and 
flanked on either side by inaccessible and boundless 
solitudes, can be invaded, since the ac<juisitiou of Fin- 
iainmirt, land, Only on one side. France, half commercial and 
Fain, territorial, is open to attack on all sides both by sea 
and land, on both which elements she is brought imme- 
diately in contact with valiant nations.” ^ 

The Allied plenipotentiaries, u{)ou receiving this counter- 
111. project, declared that this memoir was no answer to their 
ultimatum, and were on the point of breaking up the con- 
. in A ferences ; when Caulaincourt, overwhelmed with appre- 
counter-pro- hcnsion at the immediate and probable result of such a 
rupture, proposed verbally, on the part of the Emperor, 
that he should renounce all supremacy or constitutional 
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influence in countries bcyoiui the limits of Franco ; to chap. 
recognise the independence of Spain in its old liTiiits, 
under the sovereignty of Ferdinand VII. ; to admit the 18H. 
independence of Switzerland, under the guarantee of the 
Allied powers ; the independence of Germany under its 
native princes, and of Holland, under the sovereignty of the 
Prince of Omnge. This was followeil three diiys afterwards March ly. 
by a more detailed counter-proji?ct on the part of Napoleon, 
of the same general tenor, but in which he still eludecl 
any answer to the requi.sition of the Allies, that France 
should he rc'storetl to its limits as in 1792, and held out 
for the possession of Antwerp, Flanders, and the frontier 
of the Rhine. He insisted also that the Ionian Islands 
should be annexed to the kingdom of Italy, and that 
both should be settled on Prince Eugene and his descen- 
dants, with the Adige jus a boundary on the side of Austria ; , c^ntre pro- 
that Saxony should be restored entire ; that the soverei^ily jotofcau- 
of Lucca and Pionibino should be secured to his sister March loand 
the P^inces^^ Eliza ; tin* principality of Ncufchatel to 
Berthier ; and that all the colonies taken during the 36y. ’ 
war, except Haintes, shouhl be restore<l by Great Britain.^ 

This counter-project of Napoleon %vas met by the fol- 
lowing answer on the part of the Allied powders : — “Europe, 
allied against the French government, wishes only the An*wBrnftho 
re-establishment of a general perice, continental and mari- 
time. Such a peace atn ahuie give the w'orld repose, of France, 
which it has so long been deprived ; but Unit peace can- 
not subsist without a dm? partition of force among the 
different powers. No view of ambition bas dictated the 
proposals made on the part of the Allies in the sitting of 
17th February last. France, even when restored to her 
limits of 1792, is still, from theceiitnil nature of her situ- 
ation, her population, the riches of her soil, the strength 
of her frontiers, the number and distribution of her for- 
tified places, on a level with the greatest powers on the 
Continent ; the other powers, in consenting to their own 
reconstruction on a proportional scale, and to the estab- 
lishment of intbrme<liate independent secondary states, 
prove at once what are the principles which animate 
them. England restores to France her colonies, and with 
them her commerce and her marine. England does more : 
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OHAP. in denuding herself of nearly the whole of the con- 
L xxxvi i. which she has made during so many years, she is 
1814. far froin advancing any pretensions to the exclusive domi- 
nion of the seas, or any right inconsistent with the free 
enjoyment of commerce by others. Inspired with a spirit 
of justice and liberality worthy of a great people, England 
throws into the balance of the Continent acquisitions 
beyond seas, of which the possession would secure her for 
long the exclusive dominion. In restoring to France her 
colonies, in making great sacrifices for the restoration of 
Holland, which the spirit of the Dutch people renders 
worthy to resume its place in the European family, 
the British government are entitled to expect that 
such sacrifices on their part shall purchase a real and 
effectual, not a merely nominal equilibrium in Europe ; 
that the political state of Europe shall bo such as to afford 
her a guarantee that these concessions have not been a 
pure loss on her part, that they will not be turned 
against Europe and herself. 

"The counter-project of the French plenipotentiary 
113 proceeds on entirely different principles. According to 
Answer to thcm, France will retain a territory more extensive than 
proj«t*of^ experience has shown to be consistent with the peace of 
France. Europc. Sho will retail! those salient points and offen- 
sive positions, by the aid of which she has already over- 
turned so many of the adjoining states; the cessions 
which she proposes to make are only apparent. The 
principles still announced by the actual sovereign of 
France, and the dear-bought experience of many years, 
have proved that adjoining secondary states possessed by 
members of his family can be independent only in name. 
Were they to deviate from the principles on which their 
project of the 17th February rests, the Allied sovereigns 
would have done nothing for the peace or safety of Europe ; 
the efforts of so many sovereigns leagued together for 
one end would be lost ; the weakness of their cabinets 
would turn at once against themselves and their subjects ; 
Europe, and France itself, would soon beebme the victims 
of new convulsions ; Europe would not conclude peace, 
she would only disarm. The Allied courts, therefore, 
considering the counter-project of France as essentially at 
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variance, not merely with the details, but with the spirit of i*. 
the basis proposed by them, regard any further prolonga- 
tion of the congress at Chatillon as useless and danger- 
ous : useless, because the proposals of Franco are opposed 
to the conditions which the Allies consider necessary 
to the equilibriutn of Europe, and to the reconstruction 
of the social edifice, to whicli they are determined to con- 
secrate all the forces with which Providence has entrusted 
them ; dangerous, because the prolongation of sterile 
negotiations would only inspire the people of Europe 
with vain expectations of peace. The Allied powers, 
therefore, with regret regard the congress of Chatillon 
as dissolved ; and they cannot sepamte without declaring 
that they make no war upon France; that they regard the im 4. Fain, 
proper dimensions of that empire as one of the first con- 
ditions of a proper balance of power ; but that they will 3(>o, m 
not lay down their arms until their principles have been 
recognised and admitted by its government.”^ 

So anxious was Mettcrnich to induce Caulaincourt to 
make peace on the terms proposed, that on the very 
morning of the day on which the last meeting of the con- Anxiety of 
gress took place, he wrote to him as follows : — “The day 
when peace may bo finally concluded, under the ncces- to accede to 
sary sacrifices, has at length arrived : come to conclude it, 
but without attempting inmhnissiblo projects. Matters 
have now come to such a pass, that you can no longer 
write romances without the greatest risks to the Emperor 
Kapoleon. What risks, on the other hand, do the Allies 
run ? None but being obliged to evacuate the territory 
of old France ; and what would that avail the Emperor 
Napoleon? The whole left bank of the Rhine will 
speedily be raised against him : Savoy is in arms : attacks 
entirely pei-sonal will soon be made on the Emperor, 
without the possibility of arresting them. I speak to you 
with sincerity ; I am ever on the same path. You know 
my views, my principles, my wishes. The first are entirely 
European, and therefore not alien to France ; the second 
point to retaining Austria interested in the well-being of 
France ; the third are in favour of a dynasty so intimately 
united to our own. I speak to you, my dear duke, in the 
most entire confidence. To put an end to ^he dangers 
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CHAP, which menace France, it depends only on your master to 
L xxxvi L|n^]^^ peace. Matters, if he does not do so, will ere long 
1814. be beyond his reach. The throne of Louis XIV. with the 
1 Metternich additions of Louis XV. is too high a stake to put upon a 
^iSt'*March throw. I will do my utmost to retain Lord (Jastle- 
181*1814 ; *^ reagh a few days : the moment lie is gone, all hope of 
SJwUo Met- vanished.*’— Caulaincourt replied on the 20th 

ternich, — << If it depended on me, your hopes would speedily bo 

isu!*' Fain, realised ; I should have no doubt they would, if I was 
311,313. g^p0 that yourself and Lord Castlereagh were the instru- 
ments of that work, as glorious as it is desirable.”^ 

Thus was finally dissolved the famous congress of Cha- 
ns. departed the last chance which Napoleon 

Reflections had of preserving his revolutionary dynasty on the throne 
Mion of Uw France. Caulaincourt next day delivered an answer 

Congreaii. to tho note of tlio Allied sovereigns : it contained nothing 
but a repetition of the arguments ho had formerly urged, 
but without abating in any degree the pretensions which 
Franco had advanced ; and tho congress was declared ter- 
minated. It broke off from no verbal distinctions or 
diplomatic casuistry. Real substantial interests were in- 
volved in tho matters at issue ; it was the life or ‘death of 
the French supremacy in Europe which was at stake. 
With Flanders and the Rhenish provinces remaining part 
of the French empire ; with the kingdom of Italy and 
the Elector of Saxony for external dependents ; with one 
hand resting on Antwerp and another on Mantua, and a 
ready ingress at all times prepared into the heart of Ger- 
many through Mayence, — tho revolutionary dynasty, im- 
pelled alike by internal discontent and external ambition, 
would never have ceased to disturb tho peace of Europe. 
But of all these great keys to European dominion, it was 
Antwerp to which the Emperor most strongly held ; it 
was tho dread of losing it which made him, with fifty 
thousand men, renew a contest with two hundred thou- 
sand, almost at the gates of Paris. “ Antwerp,” says Na- 
poleon, “ was to me a province in itself ; it was tho 
principal cause of my exile to St Helena ; for it was the 
> Las Cases, required cessioii of that fortress which made me refuse 
wi bj! terms offered at Ohatillon. If they would have left it 

• to me, peace would have been concluded.”* Strange, that 
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within twenty years of the time when this great man citap. 
had preferred risking the crown of France to the siirron- ^^xxvn . 
der of that outwork against England, and in the full I8i4. 
knowledge of his opinion as to its importance for their 
overthrow, the British government, in a paroxysm of i protocol, 
political madness, should have lent the aid of their fleet 
to the French army to wrest that noble fortress from SGi/ses. 
their natural allies the Dutch, and restore it to a rovolu- , 
tionary dynasty and the rule of the tricolor flag 
Napoleon’s conduct at this crisis was strikingly charac- 
teristic of the indomitable firmness of his mind, and of 

' 116 

that mixture of confidence in his powers and unbending unconqiler- 
rigidity of disposition, which had so long contributed to Jf 
his elevation. On all sides his empire was crumbling at thin po. 
around him. Above a third of France had been wrested 
from him by the Allies, without firing a shot ; Holland 
and Flanders were lost, Spain had been torn from his 
arms, Italy was melting from his gnisp, and Soult, driven 
from the Pyrenees, was hardly able to defend the line of 
the Garonne from the victorious arms of the English and 
Spaniards. Surrounded by a host of enemies, the most 
formidable and inveterate which Europe had ever seen, 

France was reduced to its ancient and narrow limits, 
whci^ Laon was its frontier, the Garonne its barrier 
stream, before Philip Augustus and Louis XI. extended its 
frontiers to the Rhine and the Pyrenees. Napoleon was at 
the head only of a gallant army of eighty thousand men 
in the east of France, and fifty thousand in Languedoc, 
when four hundred thousand effective soldiers were 
assembled in the heart of France to beat him to the 
ground. Yet in this desperate situation ho abated nothing 
of his haughty bearing ; broke off* the congress of Cha- 
tillon, rather than surrender Antwerp and Mantua ; 
retained seventy thousand of his best troops in the 

* So intent was Napoleon on the preservation of Antwerp, that on the 17th 
March, the very day before the ultimatum of the Allies was delivered, declining 
the propels of France, Maret. by his orders, wrote from llheims:— The 
abandonment of all their conquests by the English is a retil concession wliich his 
Majesty approves, especiallp i/U can be combined with leaving U9 Antwerp. If 
the n^tiation is to be broken off, it is expedient that it siiould beon tlie cession 
of ouAtrongholds, and the evacuation of our territory. If you are obliged to 
abandon Antwerp, the Emperor requires that you sliall insist on the restitution 
of all our colonies, including the Isle of France, and the adherence to the basis of 
Frankfort so far as regards Italy.'*— M ahit to Caulaincourt, Rheims, 17fh 
March 1814; Fain, 307. 308. This letter did not reach Caulaincourt till the 
congress was dissolved. 
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riTAP. garrisons of Spain and Germany, to preserve the means 
L xxxvi i. renewing his conquests; and voluntarily risked 
1814 . dethronement, rather than purchase peace by the reduc- 
tion of his empire to the limits which had satisfied the 
ambition of Louis XIV. He preferred risking all, in his 
own words, to sitting down with a diminished empire, 
and on a dishonoured throne.” 

•• Qiii a re^<^ tin moment* aime k regner pour tot\)ours : 

Main si I'essai dn trdne eii fait diirer I'envie 
Dans Tame la plus haute a lYgal de la vie, 

Un roi n4 pour la gloire, et digne de son sort, 

A la lionte des fers salt pr^f^rer la mort." * 

* COIIN 1 C 1 I.LK, ScphonisbCt Act iU. Scene 6. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

In the midst of the general wreck of his empire, it was chap. 
on Paris, the seat of his power, and the centre of all his 
political ramifications, that tiie attention of the Emperor 
was fixed. The accounts from that capital were sufii- Alarming 
ciently alarming. Slowly indeed, but perceptibly, and at 
last in an alarming manner, the vast hosts of the grand 
army were approaching. The long diversion produced by 
Blucher’s irruption towards Meaux, had in a manner left 
the road to Paris open to Schwartzenberg. Macdonald 
and Oudinot, since their defeat at Bar-sur-Aube, were 
hardly a match for a single corps of the Allied army ; 

Troyes had been rcoccupied ; the passage of the Seine March 12. 
had been forced at Jfogent ; their light cavalry again March 14. 
appeared at Fontainbleau and Nemours ; and the whole March 15. 
body of their forces might be at Paris on the 20 th. The 
near approach of such formidable masses, the absence 
of Napoleon, the issue of the battles of Craono and 
Laon, the fall of Lyons, the occupation of Bordeaux, and 
proclamation of Louis XV II I. there, had both excited 
unbounded consternation among the imperial function- 
aries, and awakened enthusiastic hopes among the royalist 
party. Their committees were in motion in all the 
provinces ; Paris itself was no stranger to the movements ; 
many of the strongest heads there, regJirded the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons as the only means of extricating 
France from the abyss into which it had fallen ; many 
more of the basest hearts looked to it as the securest 
means of preserving, amidst tlie ruin of their country, 
their individual fortunes. Talleyrand, the Abbe do Pradt, 
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CHAP, the Duke of Dalberg, M. de Jaucourt, were in secret 
L XXX VII I. correspondence with the Allied headquarters ; and M. de 
1814. Vitrolles had communicated to the Emperor Alexander the 
feeling entertained at Paris on the necessity of a resto- 
ration. Alarmed at the dangers which were accumulating 
^ ^ . on all sides, Prince Joseph urged the Empress to write 
i 72 .^"cap.^x. secretly to her father ; but she refused to do so without 
SudMi knowledge of the Emperor. Consternation or hope 
nw, 107. ’ was painted in every visage ; a restless disquietude kept 
Conq.*Jxiii, people in the streets; and that general quiver in 
207, 2 oy. thought was perceptible, which is the invariable precursor 
of revolution.! 

Amidst so many dangers which pressed on all sides, 
o it was against the army of Schwartzenberg that the 
Emporor deemed it first expedient to march ; for its 
ttfraiiixt columns, if not arrested, might bo in Paris in three days. 
berlT^amf" To guard against the danger of a surprise by the light 
towardHthe troops of Bluchcr, whilo he himself was engaged in com- 
Marcii 17 . bating the grand army, ho despatched on the 16th secret 
orders to Joseph, to send off the Empress and King of 
Koine to the other side of the Loire, in the event of Paris 
being threatened. Ilaving taken this precaution, he on 
the day following, left Marmont and Mortier with twenty 
thousand men, of whom five thousand were cavalry, and 
sixty pieces of cannon, to make head against Blucheron 
the Aisno, with instructions to retard his advance as much 
as possible, and fall back, always drawing nearer to him, 
towards Paris. Meanwhile, ho himself set out with the 
remainder of his army, about twenty-six thousand strong, 
(including seven thousand on their road from Paris under 
Lefebvro Desnouettes,) of which seven thousand were 
Ciivalry, to join Macdonald and Oudinot, and drive back 
a Pain, 171, the grand army on the banks of the Seine. These 
H.a 7 , niarslials had thirty-five thousand under their orders, of 
aS** 2 ii whom ton thousand were cavalry ; so that to attack 
viclet Schwartzenberg, who had above a hundred thousand 
i 74 .**i 75 *'^** combatants under his command, Napoleon had only 
nun. 2 («), sixty thousand men, of whom seventeen thousand were 
iii. .S 14 , horse.2 On the Aisne the disproportion was still greater, 
Vie foy Blucher, with above a hundred thousand, was 
e3(>, (W7. opposed only by Marmont and Mortier with twenty 
thousand — iu all, eighty thousand against two hundred 
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thousand : a fearful disproportion, especially when the chap. 
long course of previous victories and admirable quality of i^ xxxvii i. 
the Allied troops were considered. Yet was it not so isii. 
decisive as to relievo the generals from serious anxiety, 

.when the central position of Napoleon was taken into 
iccount, the devoted valour of his followers, the force 
i^.ld secrecy of the blows which ho dealt out in all direc- 
tions, the resources which he could command in his 
own dominions, and their own distance from their 
reserves, their parks of ammunition, and supplies of 
provisions. 

The French troops rested the first night at Bpernay ! 
the inhabitants emptied their cellars to refresh their ^ 
defenders ; and for a few’ hours the delicious wines of And fails un- 
Champagne made the soldiers forget their fatigues, the 
oflScers their anxieties. On the 18th the march continued 
towards the Aube, and the army slept at Fere-Champe- 
noise. Napoleon there received intelligence of the state 
of the negotiations at Chatillon ; and the great probability 
that on that very day Caulaincourt’s counter-project had 
been rejected, and the congress broken up. Nothing 
disconcerted by this intelligence, which cut off his last 
hope of an accommodation, the Emperor held on in his 
route, hoping to fall on the communications and rear of 
Schwartzenberg’s army, which, loosely extended over a 
vast front nearly eiglity miles in breiidth, from Fero- 
Champenoise to Sens, promised to present some of its 
corps, isolated from the rest, to his strokes. Intelligence 
of the approach of the French Emperor was soon conveyed 
to the Allied generals by the admirable horsemen who 
formed the eyes of their army ; but it was long before 
they w’^ould give any credit to the intelligence, deeming 
him fully occupied, or closely followed, by BJucher, At 
length, on the evening of the 18th, the accounts of the i T)aD.26i 
approach of large bodies having the ensigns of the 
Imperial Guard among them, were so alarming that the vami.' «. 
Emperor Alexander, accompanied by Prince Volkonsky, 

Clime up with all imaginable haste from Troyes to Arcis, t»i. Piotho* 
where Schwartzenberg lay confined to bed by the gout, 

Meeting General Toll, the quartermaster-general, in the 
antechamber, Alexander said with warmth, “ What are 184.' * ' 

you about here ? we may lose the whole army.”i It is 
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CHAP, a g^eat blessing,” replied Toll, **yoiir Majesty has eome ; 
L xxxvin . could not persuade the generals of that ; but now you 
1814. will set all to rights.” By Alexander’s command, orders 
were instantly despatched in all directions for the army 
to concentrate between Troyes and Pogny ; Wrede’s corps 
being left in tlio night to keep possession of Arcis, and 
the bridge over the Aube, with all his troops. 

Had Napoleon been at the head of a large force, or 
^ even been aware, with the troops he actually had, of the 
Napoleon disjointed state of the Allied army, and the panic which 
andS;imttrt-P*‘^''’8'ilod at headquarters, he might possibly, by pursuing 
muSthe march direct on Arcis, have routed Wredc, and fallen 
oiieimive. headlong, by the great road to Troyes, into the very centre 
of the Allied army. In the critical state of the negotia- 
tions at Chatillon, and the known timidity of the Austrian 
councils, the ciFect of such a success might have been 
incalculable. Ignorant, however, of the prize almost 
within his grasp, or deeming himself not strong enough 
to snatch it, Napoleon, instead of descending the course 
of the Aube, and moving direct on Arcis, turned aside to 
his right to Plancy, in order to effect a junction with 
Macdonald and Oudinot, who had received orders to meet 
him near that place, having marched that morning from 
Provins. They met, accordingly, and their united forces 
crossed the Seine at Mery, traversed the yet smouldering 
ruins of that town, and at Chatres regained the great 
road from Troyes to Paris. Napoleon was now at the 
head of fifty-five thousand men, and prepared, when 
Lefcbvro Hesnouettes came up, with seven thousand more, 
to give battle. But the surprise was over ; his plan of 
attack was seen ; the Allied corps were rapidly concen- 
trating ; and Schwartzenberg, ably repairing his former 
error of undue extension, had stopped the retreat, and 
given orders to the troops to unite in advance, between 
^ Arcis and Plancy, and attack the enemy during his passage 

2«4.*^"’Fnii4 of the Aube. By this vigorous and well-timed change of 
Kwirii’ «*> operations, the initiative was taken from Napoleon and 
»uvgh.’ given to the Allied generals ; the concentration of their 
viieS, ^^‘my w’as effected in advance, instead of retreat ; and they 
riS uf’ ^ ^ condition at once to bring the enemy to a 

318, 3 ii. general battle, with every advantage on their side arising 
from a decisive superiority of numbers.' 
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Napoleon was not prepared for this sudden resumption chap. 
of the offensive by the Austrian general. Ho had expected, 
from the information communicated by Macdonald and 
Oudinot, to have found the enemy at the gates of Paris ; 
and well knowing the Austrian nervousness about being 
turned, he had calculated, not without reason, on arresting lerg'^ouT” 
them by falling on their • communications. Now, 
however, the stroke had failed : the turn to the right at 
Plancy had given them time to concentrate their army, 
and all hope of reaching their rear was postponed, if 
not lost. Persuailed, however, that it was by such a 
manoeuvre only that their enormous masses could bo 
forced back, the Emperor still clung to the idea of turning March 20. 
their right ; and therefore he resolved to push forward his * 
left, remount the course of the Aube by Arcis, .*is far, if nurgh. 21.1. 
necessary, as Bar-sur-Aube : and thus threaten Chaumonte ga??*' ^ie*’ 
and their communications with the Rhine. On the 20 th, 
accordingly, the whole array marched by the right bank 65,*67.‘ 
of the Aube, up the stream, till they came ojiposite to 
Arcis at ton o’clock.^ 

That town was immediately occupied ; and Napoleon, 
coming up at one o’clock in the afternoon, held a council ^ 
of war with his principal marshals and gonenils as to the Nnpoironis 
course which should be pursued. The report of the in habi- alffo ti* e 
tants was unanimous that the retrograde movement of Austrian ad- 
the Allies had been arrested ; that Schwartzenberg, with mS, 20. 
the greater part of his forces, was within a few miles, 
screened only by the intervening hills ; and that before 
two hours had elapsed Arcis would be attacked on all 
sides by their columns. Napoleon, conceiving it impossi- 
ble that the Austrian generalissimo could have adopted 
so able an<l vigorous a resolution, as that of suddenly 
stopping his retreat, and converging with all his force to 
the decisive point, persisted in maintaining that they 2 p^in, 18O, 
wore in full retreat, and that the troops before him were JJJ*- 
only a rearguard ; he summoned up accordingly all his Vaild. ii! 
troops, crossed them over the Aube at Arcis, and gave SurgS^2i3, 
orders to continue the pursuit with the utmost vigour on 214. Piotho, 
the road to Troyes.* He was only convinced of his mis- nieGiS* 
take when, on the firing of three guns from a short dis- 
tance in the rear of the enemy’s cavalry, the heads of his Koch.’u. 66 . 
columns, converging on all sides towards Arcis, suddenly 
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CHAP, appeared on the summit of the swelling hills lying on 
Lxx xvii i. westward of the town. 

1814. In effect, Schwartzeiiberg’s dispositions had now brought 
y the whole grand army upon Napoleon’s forces : and the 
Effectofthese movement of the latter upon Arcis, instead of directing 
wSirSdes. forces upon the flanks and rear of a retreating and 
disjointed host, as he expected, had placed him iinme- 
iliately against the front of a superior and concentrated 
adviincing one. The Prince-Royal of Wiirtemberg, 
Raeffskoi, and Giulay, had marched at daybreak from 
Troyes upon Plancy, while Wrede again occupied Arcis, and 
the guards and reserve came up to Onjon. At ten o’clock, 
Wrede’s advanced guard, agreeably to orders, evacuated 
tliat town, and retired towards the south by the road of 
Troyes ; and this retrograde movement it was which made 
Napoleon conceive that he had only a slender rearguard 
before him. Meanwhile, Alexander and the King of 
Prussia arrived on the heights of M6nil-la-Comtesse, 
where the Russian guards were posted, and the former 
immediately dismounting, walked backwards and for- 
wards with Barclay do Tolly. These gentlemen,” said 
the Emperor, looking to the Austrian generals, ‘‘have 
miule niy head half gray. Napoleon will .amuse us here 
* Pan 205 insigiiiflcaiit movements, and mcc'in while march 

the main body of his forces on Brienne, and fall on our 
Kocl^’u Vi7 communications.” Ilis anxiety the preceding two nights 
n’lirKh. ’ had been excessive, and he had rightly divined the French 
Emperor's intentions ; but the digression of the latter to 
rin«n'^rtj 2 Schwartzenberg time to concentrate, 

ca. ’ and a vigorous offensive was about to terminate the long 
irresolution of the Austrian councils.^ 

The battle commenced by a skirmish on the outposts 
^ between the cavalry of the Allies under Kaisaroff and 
rommence- that of the French led by Sebasti.ani. Gradually several 
batteries of horse artillery were brought up on both sides, 
Arcia-sur- frcsli squadroiis advanced to the support of either party, 
and in the end a serious cavalry action took place. The 
French horsemen, though inferior to none in the world 
in audacity and prowess, were oveiuMiPl^ in number 
by their opponents, and driven b^k Wgmt confusion to 
the bridge of Arcis. ^apoleon. Who was on the other 
side, instantly rode f^ard to the entrance of the bridge, 
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already all but choked up with fugitives, and, drawing chap. 
his sword, exclaimed, “ Let me see which of you will pass 
before me.” These words arrested the flight: and at the 18 h. 
same time the division Friant traversed the streets of 
Arcis in double quick time, passed the bridge, formed on 
either side of its other extremity, and by their heavy fire 
drove back the Allied horse. Meanwhile, a bloody com- 
bat had commenced on the French left, between Wrede 
and Ney ; the former endeavouring to storm, the latter to 
defend the village of Torcy. An Austrian battalion, in 
the first iiLstance, made itself master of that important i pan. 2(;7, 
post, w’hich would have opened to the Allied right under 
Wrede the direct road to Arcis ; but Ney’s men speedily iHO, isi. 

' » s w (■ PQ 

drove them out. Wrede again retook it with three batta- (,u j/unih. ’ 
lions ; but Napoleon immediately brought up a body of 
his Guards, which a second time regained it, and main- 8,204,2(1:1. * 
tuined their post until nightfall, despite the utmost efforts 
of the Bavarians and Austrians.^ 

The position of the French Avas now extremely strong, 
and well calculated to counterbalance the superiority of 
numbers which the Allies enjoyed. Their army occupied Posiuonn of 
a semicircular position facing outwards, with each flank 
resting on the river Aube, so as to be secure against being 
turned ; while in their rear was the town of Arcis, which 
w’oiild form a secure place of defence in case of disaster. 

The Allies fonned a much larger concave semicircle 
facing inwards — Wrede being oii the right, the Russian 
reserves and guards under Barclay in the centre, RaefF- 
skoi, who had now joined, and Giulay on the left. If the 
whole left had been able to get up in time to hike a part 
in the action around Arcis, the battle would have been as 
general, and possibly as decisive, as that of Leipsic, to 
which, as regarded the respective positions of the French 
and Allies, it bore a very close resemblance. But the 
corps of the Prince-Royal of Wurtemberg w^as absent on 
the side of Planey, opposed to Mortier, where it was 
engaged only in an inconsiderable skirmish, which 
terminated in the capture on his part of a few 
pontoons. Thus nearly a third of the Allied army was 
absent till the very close of the day. Napoleon took 
advantage of that circumstance to lyiaintain his position 
before Arcis till nightfall, and seventy guns, placed in 
VOL. XVIII. * u 
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CH A p. front of his right, ploiiglied with fearful effect through the 
L xxxvii i. squadrons of the Allies. As soon, however, as the Prince- 
1814 . Royal of W iirtemberg approached, Schwartzenberg ordered 
the guards and reserve to advance ; the cannon were all 
hurried to tho front, and a general attack commenced. 
As the Russian batteries of the guard passed the Emperor 
at full speed, ho bade them remember Leipsic ; and soon 
the thunder of their guns was heard above the loudest 
roar of tho combat. Tho sun was now setting, darkness 
was stealing over the iieavens, Arcis and Torcy were 
wrapped in flames, the Russian horse artillery on tho 
Allied loft reduced the French cannon to silence, and 
their long array of guns, advancing to the front of the 
semicircle of heights which surround the town, played 
with terrible effect on the <lense columns of the French 
^liich encircled its walls. Tho Emperor Alexander and 
ijwuuh. ii. the King of Prussia now <lcscended from the heights of 
iil. 327 , 328 .’ M 4 nil-la-Comtesse, and followed the reserves into action ; 

ilT them came a brigjido of the Prussian, and the red 

m, 70 . Cossacks of tho Russian guards, making tho air resound 
with their trumpets and tho war-songs of tho desert.^ 

On the side of the French tho scene was as mournful 
as on tho Allied it was animating. Motionless, but un- 
imminent daunted, the troops stood under the terrible cannonade ; 
SlilSiion ami iustiiict of discipline tho ranks closed up 
tho Frendi ^ chasms were made : the officers exposed 

*' themselves like the privates, the generals as the officers. 
Napoleon was repeatedly in imminent danger, both from 
the charges of cavalry and fire of artillery ; many of his 
staff were killed or wounded : a bomb fell at his side, ho 
calmly waited its explosion, which covered him with 
smoko and dust, and w^ounded his horse ; he mounted 
another and maintained his position. “Fear nothing,” 
27 (».*'fh^!’ said he to the generals, who urged him to retire ; “the bul- 
ileuufh^ii which is to kill me.” He seemed to 

121 , 124.' ’ court rather than to shrink from death ; his air was resolute, 
221! m sombre ; and as long as the battle raged, by tho light 

Koch , ii. CD. of tho burning houses behind, and the flash of the enemy’s 
iit in front, he continued with undaunted resolution to 

hostile batteries.* This dreadful cannonade 
7 S, 74 .‘ ‘ continued till ten at night, when it died away from 
mutual exhaustion, and a nocturnal irruption by Sebas* 
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tiani on Kaisaroff, which was repulsed, terminated the crap 
dav. Lxxxviii. 

Both parties slept on the field of battle, and neither 1814. 

could claim any decided advantage ; for it^ on the one jj 

hand, the French h;ul been stopped in their advance, and Order of 
thrown back on the defensive around the walls of Arcis ; foUywingdSjr* 
on the other, the Allies, though decidedly superior in 
number, had not been able to force their position there, 
or drive them over the Aube. On the side of the Allies, 
great efforts were made to bring up all their remote de- 
tichmonts, and concentrate their army ; and a general 
and decisive battle, on the succeeding day, was univer- 
sally anticipated. At daybreak, the whole army was in 
line, and stood in the following order: — Count Wrede 
was at Chaudro, in front of the blood-stained ruins of 
Torcy ; the hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg at the ham- 
let of Menil, Giulay on his left, and then Kaefiskoi with 
his Russians. The grenadiers and cuirassiers were in the 
second line, behind the centre, at M6nil-la-Comtesso. On 
the side of Napoleon, the troo[)s stood on the same ground, 
in a semicircle around Arcis, which they had occupied on ihi, is 2. ' 
the preceding day, without any addition ; for though 
Macdonald and Oudinot had come uj) during the night, 
yet their forces, now raised to nearly thirty thousand 187 
strong, were still stationed on the opposite side of the 
river.^ 

It was an awful and yet animating sight when the 
rising sun glittered on the low swelling hills which sur- ^2 
rounded the town of Arcis. A hundred and fifty thou- The French 
sand men on the two sides, trained to the most perfect retreat!^* 
discipline, but animated by burning passions, were 
drawn up, gttzing at each other, at a very short 
distance, without moving from the spot on which 
they were placed. The soldiers stood at ease, but with 
their muskets at their shoulders : the cavalry were for the 
most part dismounted, but every bridle was over the 
horseman’s arm ; the slow matches were burning at the 
guns in front of the lines ; a word from either comman- 
der would at once have let slip the dogs of war, and 
roused a dreadful combat. Yet not a sound was to be 
heard, scarcely a movement seen, in either army. Motion- 
less, yet ever in perfect array, the vast maases stood front- 
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CHAP, ing each other; not a gun was fired, not a voice was 
Lx xxvii i. raised ; it seemed as if both hosts, impressed with the 
1814 . solemnity of the moment which was to decide the 
conflict of twenty years, were too deeply affected to 
disturb the stillness of the scene. But hour after hour 
passed away without any movement being attempted on 
either side, until the long suspense had made the very 
eyes of the soldiers to ache, and their hearts to sink 
within them at danger long fronted, hope long deferred.* 
At one time, a large part of Macdonald’s corps was 
brought across, and there seemed every appearance of the 
action commencing: but that was only a feint : a second 
bridge had meanwhile been thrown over the Aube ; and at 
one in the afternoon the equipages were seen defiling to the 
273.*Fidn“’ decided symptoms of a retreat were manifested. 

iHi, m. ^ No movement could bo conceived more hazardous in pro- 
77. Vaud. li. sence of nearly a hundred thousand men, ready to fall on 
BiitgSio crush the rearguard after half the army had passed. 
217. Piotho, Such was the respect, however, inspired by the very 
ViUeiitini, u. name of Napoleon, and the imposing array which his 
1^7. forces made around Arcis, that it was not till three o’clock 
that Schwartzenberg gave the signal for attack.^ 

The troops on all sides immediately advanced, preceded 
13, by a hundred pieces of cannon, which opened their fire 
mlrg^nrdfa’ iustaut. Palileii attacked on the right, Raeff- 

nttacked. skoi in the centre ; and soon the advancing batteries 
approached so near, that their balls crossed each other in 
all directions over the town ; bombs fell in all the streets 
and on both the bridges, and many houses took fire. If 
the Austrian general had advanced two hours earlier to 
the attack, it must have been a repetition of the triumph 
which, in a similar situation at Friedland,t Napoleon had 
gained over an army of Russians of much the same strength 
as that he now commandcd.jl But the attack had been 
deferred too late for decisive success : a large part of the 

• The great road from Arcis-snr- Aul>e to Chaumonte passes through the cen- 
tre of the Allied position, in the winding sweep which it makes to surmount 
the heiglits that Iwund the valley of tlie Aube to tlie soutli-west of tiie town. 
Of the Innumerable travellers who pass over the field, how few think of the 
memorable scene decisive of the fate of Napoleon, and tlie revolution of which it 
was the theatre J — Personal Observation, 
t Ante^ Chap. xlvi. $ 66 . 

t Tlie relative strength of the French and Russians at Friedland was almost 
exactly the same as tliat of the Allies and French at Arcis ; the French liad 
eighty tliousond, and the Ruasiaus titty thousand. 
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French army had passed over before the combat became chap. 
serious ; and the rearguard under Macdonald maintained 
so gallant a resistance, that it was dark before the Allied 
troops approached Arcis. Prince Eugene of Wiirtomberg’s 
men at length drove back Oudinot, and broke into 
the town close after the French rearguard, which rushed 
towards the bridges ; their cavalry crossed at a ford ; tlie i 
bridge was blown up ; a desperate conflict took place 
in the streets ; and numbers wSre drowned in trying to Kocir, li'. 7 (;, 
swim across after the arch was cut away. During the 217/vafuUL 
whole night, however, the French kept up so hojivy a . 

cannonade from the opposite bank, that all attempts to 329, !m. 
restore it proved ineftectual ; and before morning dawned, 

Napoleon was far advanced on the road to Vitry, leaving 82, 84. 
only a powerful rearguard in front of Arcis to retard the 
passage of the river.^ * 

Though the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube was not attended 
with any brilliant trophies taken in the field, yet it was 
followed by decisive effects on the forttincs of Napoleon. Napoleon’s 
The loss of the French was about four thousand men, of thn»m?rto 
whom eight hundred wore prisoners, and six pieces of ^‘*^®*’* 
cannon ; that of the Allies was as groat. But its imme- 
diate result was to throw Napoleon upon the eccentric 
line of operations which immediately led to his fall. Ilis 
meditated project of falling upon the rear and communi- 
cations of the grand army had wholly failed : his cross 
march to Plancy had given them time to concentrate, 
and ho had been repulsed in the attempt to penetrate by 
main force into the Allied lines. It had been completely 
proved that his strength was unequal to hurtling against 
their immense masses when drawn together. Nothing 
remained but still to threaten their communications ; to 
draw near to the garrisons of the frontier, from which 
those supplies of veteran troops could be obtained which 
were no longer to be found in the heart of France, and to 
further the efforts of the insurgent bodies of peasantry 
who, inflamed by a patriotic spirit, and irritated by the pil- 
lage of the Allied troops, were waiting only the signal of 
his advance to commence a murderous guerilla warfare on 

♦ On leavinflr Ards, Napoleon sent two thousand francs from his private purse 
to the Saurs de la Charity, by the Count de Turenne, to assuage the sufferings 
of the wounded.—FAiN, 182, note. 
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CHAP, their flanks and rear. To do this, however, required an 
immense sacrifice — it was necessary to march direct 
towards the Rhine, and abandon the defence of Paris; 
for the Emperor’s army was so sorely reduced in num- 
bers, that to divide was to destroy it. Moreover, the 
success of the measure depended entirely on the forma- 
tion, by the aid of the disengaged garrisons, of such an 
imposing force on the enemy’s communications as would 
* Pain, 184, commaiid attention, and entirely withdraw them from 
isr>. Dan. any movement on the capital. Impressed with these 
w.'sro.Tn. ideas, on which ho had long meditated, and which, 
^ unquestionably well founded, 

2:i’4, ‘24(i. * Napoleon, ou leaving Arcis, instead of taking the road 
44 f!!**i*b’tho, cither to Chalons, from whence ho had come, or to Paris, 
iu. 3{i5, a.'Jii. by which it was expected he would retire, moved on the 
chattssee of Vitry direct towards the Rhine.^* 

Tlio Emperor’s first day’s march was to the environs of 
u Vitry. Ney was sent up to the walls of the town to sum- 
Nftpoieoirs nion it to surrender, threatening at the same time to put 
Dizier. tlio wliole gamsoii, in the event of resistance, to tho 

March 22. gword. After some hesitation, however, tho governor, 
who was at tho head of a garrison of five thousand men, 
and forty pieces of cannon, resolved to stand the hazard of 
ail assault, and manfully held out. This check, which 
Napoleon had not anticipated, tlisarrangcd his plans ; for 
he was in no condition cither to batter its walls or attempt 
an escalade. Turning aside, therefore, from this unprofit- 
March 2 ;i. attempt, ho next day continued his march, and 

fr^^Kwh Dizier, where headquarters were established 

iK 84 , 87 . ’ for tho night, lie was there joined by Caulaincourt, with 
Di’u hitelligenco of the dissolution of the congress of Chatillon. 
Orosse Tliis portcutous event, combined with the hopelessness of 
war, and seeming extravagance of the march towards 
iu, 338. Rhine, completed the discouragement of the generals 

and officers.^ 

They saw no end to the campaign, no fruit for their 
toils or their blood. Instead of defending Paris, they 

♦ *' I marchod on St Dizier,” said Napoleon afterwards at Elba, to (General 
Kohler, the Austrian coiiimissioner, “ because twenty experiments had con- 
vinced me tliat I had only to send a few hussars on your line of communication, 
in order to spread dismay amon^t you. On this occasion 1 stood on it with my 
whole army, but you never trouble<l your heads about me : *twas because the 
de>il had possession of you.”— Danh.kF5KY, 27i), 
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wore inarching towards Germany: the capital of their ruAP. 
country, their homes, their hearths, would become the ^ xxx viii. 
prey of the enemy ; while all that was dear to them was 18H. 
lost, they were plunging anew into an endless warfare, to 
which they could see neither an issue nor an object. A louragemtut 
revolution was openly spoken of, even at headquarters, as 
a possible, perhaps a probable contingency ; the obstinacy 
which had refused the terms offered by the Allies was 
universally condemned; many doubted the Emperor’s 
sanity of mind. “ Where is this to end 1 Whither are 
wo marching ? If ho falls, shall we fall with him ?” was 
universally asked. Disregarding these murmurs and 
discontents, with the existence of Avhich he was only 
partially acquainted, Napoleon spread out his wings on March 24. 
either side from St Dizier to Bar-sur-Aube, headquarters 
being established at Doulevant ; and the light cavalry iS7. VamL 
having got on the great road to Langres, in the rear of jom. iV. 573 . 
the Allies, and on their principal lino of communication, 
entered Chaumonte, captured a pontoon train and a con- iu.’ 341, 342.’ 
siderable quantity of baggageandammunition, and spread 
terror from Troyes to Vesoul.^ 

Great was the astonishment in the Allied army when 
they beheld the French columns retreating, not towards 
the capital but the Rhino. A Cossack who first brought The Allies 
in the intelligence, was so confounded, that he said, ‘^The 
enemy is retreating, not on Paris, Ifut on Moscow.” It gain in’ieiij- 
soon, however, became evident that the French line ofSebSi^ ***^ 
march was decidedly taken, and Sell wartzenberg, suspecting 
it was a feint, and desirous at all events to bo near the 
enemy and keep his own troops together, crossed the 
greater part of his army over at Arcis, and the adjacent 
fords, leaving Giulay alone, with the rearguard, to retain 
possession of the bridge. On the day following his troops 
continued to pursue the enemy’s rearguard ; and some 
squadrons of cavalry having succeeded in routing a de- 
tachment of French horse at Sominepvis, which guarded 
a park of guns, the pieces, in number three-and-twenty, 
were taken, and four hundred prisoners. But what was 
of far more importance, despatches from Napoleon’s head- 
quarters wore intercepted, which left no doubt of his 
design of moving on St Dizier, and falling on the m a*ch 22. 
communications of the grand army. On these letters 
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CHAP, being taken, they were straightway forwarded to Prince 
L X XX VII I. Schwartzenbergy who deemed them of such importance, 
that he immediately had tliem forwarded to the Emperor 
Alexander at Pogny. They proved to be a secret despatch 
27 hI^ nuJJi’i. Savary, giving the most deplorable account, both of 
^ exhaustion of resources and the shaken state of the 

!w 2. * public mind at Paris, and a private letter from Napoleon 
Marie Louise, announcing his intended movement on 
loii, lio. Bt Dizier, and design to draw near to the strong places 
on the frontier.^ * 

Those important letters reached Alexander at Dam- 
piciTo at one o’clock in the morning. They had hardly 
Important bccTi read over, when despatches arrived from Count 
w!r auhe Pahleii, witli intelligence of lus having, on the road from 
Arcis to Clialoiis, fallen in with Chernicheff at the head 
of Bluchcr’s advanced guard ; and that the army of Silesia 
had advanced from Laoii to llheiuis and Epernay, and oc- 
cupied Chalons. Thus at the very moment that Napoleon 
had withdrawn from the protection of Paris, and marched 
towards the Hhine, the heads of Schwartzenberg’s and 
Blucher’s armies had effected a junction in his rear, and a 
hundred and eighty thousand men stood between him 
and the capital ! Accounts at the 'S.aine time arrived of 
the occupation of Bordeaux by the British troops, and 
the proclamation of Louis XVllL, with the general con- 
currence of the inhabitants. This extraordinary combin- 
ation of important events led the Emperor Alexander, 
who had coino on to Sommepvis, musing on them by the 


★ Napoleon’s letter to the Empress Marie Louise was in these terms : — “ My 
love ! 1 Imve been for some constantly on horseback ; on the 2(Uh I took 
Arcis-sur-Aulie. The enemy attacked mo there at eutht o’clock in the evening ; 
1 beat him the same evening ; 1 took two guns, and retook two. The next day 
tile eueiuy’s anuy put itself in battle array to protect the march of its columns 
on Urienne and llar-siir-Aube; and 1 resolved to approach the Marne, and its 
environs, in order to drive them further from Paris, by approaching my own 
fortified places. This evening 1 shall be at St Diaicr. Farewell, my love ! Em- 
brace my son !”— See HunGiiKRSirs Operotions qfthc Allied Army in France, 
3,’i9, No. 14; and Daniurksky, 2S5. Jt is remarkable that the important 
desioiichcs which announced to Hannibal the arrival of llasdrubal in Italy, and 
letl to the march of the consul Nero, and decisive victory of the Metaurus, were 
in like manner intercepted by theKonmn light horte. “ llasdruljal’s horsemen,’’ 
says Arnold, ** fell in with some foragers of the army of Quintus Claudius, and 
were made prisoners. The Prictor instantly sent them under a strong e.scort to 
Nero. They were the bearers of a letter from Hasilrubal to his brother, contain- 
ing the whole plan of their future operation.s. It was written not in cipher, but 
in the common Carthagenian language and character ; and the interpreter read 
its contents in I.atin to the consul. Nero took his resolution on the instant” — 

Liv V, xxvii. 43 i Aenold, UL 3(17. 
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way, to call in Prince Volkonsky, Count 
Generals Diebitch and Toll, who all tool 
memorable council which followed. Alexamler, adhering 
to the opinion which ho had all along maintained, that 
the real object of the war was to destroy the military 
power of Napoleon, at first stated that ho thought the 
most advisable course would be to unite with Blucher at 
Vitry, pursue the French Emperor, and attack him where- 
cver they should find him. ‘‘ We have to choose, however, 
between that,” he added, “ and, concealing our movements 
from him, to march straight to Paris. Wlmt is your 
opinion, gentlemen ? ” turning to Barclay de Tolly. 

“We had better,” said the field-marshal, after looking at 
the map, “follow Napoleon and attack him.” All agreed 
in this opinion, coming as it did from the first in rank and 
the first in reputation, except Diebitch and Volkonsky. 

The former said that it would bo more advisable, in his | 
opinion, while the united armies were following Napoleon, 287. .L m. jv. 
for Bulow, who was lying at Hoissons, to make a dash at m. 

Paris. To this Volkonsky replied in these memorable 
words' : ^ — 

“ It is well known that there arc at Paris forty thou- 
sand National Guards and fragments of regiments ; and, in 


Barclay, and chap. 
part in the 


addition to these, at a short distance from the capital, are voik(.n.sk>’8 
the two corps of Marmont and Mortier. Their united 


force will bo at least seventy thousand strong ; consc- PHris, whith 
quently we cannot expect that Bulow, with his thirty 


thousand, could effect any thing of iinf)ortance ; on the 


contrary, ho would expose himself to danger by attacking 
an enemy so greatly su[)erior to him in numbers. On 
the other hand, if we follow Napoleon, wo must leave a 
considerable rearguard to ward off the attack of these two 
marshals. In these circumstances, I am of opinion that 
it would be advisable first to unite with the Silesian army, 
and then to detach agjiinst Napoleon a numerous body of 
cavalry and some regiments of infantry, with instructions 
every where to prepare accommodation for the Emperor, 
that it may be believed we are following with the whole 
army. We ought then to march .straight to Paris through 
Fere-Champeiroise, and Blucher through Etoges, keeping 
up an uninterrupted communication between the two 
armies. Following this route, we must attack Marshals 
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CHAP. Marmont and Morticr wherever we meet them. But we 
L xxxvii i. gjiaii them, because we are stronger than they ; and 
,1814. each day will place two marches between us and Napo- 
leon.” Alexander warmly approved this advice, which 
coincided entirely with the spirit of the vigorous councils 
he liad always supported. If it is your majesty’s inten- 
tion,” said Diebitch, “to re-establish the Bourbons, it 
would certainly bo better to march with both armies to 
Paris.” “We are not now talking of the Bourbons,” re- 
plied Alexander, “but of pulling down Napoleon.” It 
was then calculated how long it would take to reach 
Paris ; and it was found it would be possible to assemble 
both armies, take possession of the capital, and destroy 
Napoleon’s power there, before he could got back to its 
relief, if he should attempt to regain it. The plan 
, Pan 287 unanimously agreed to by all present ; but the 

2 sa i)io ’ Emperor, before finally adopting it, expressed a wish 
Ohromiv. communicate it to the King of Prussia and Prince 
127 , 128 . Schwartzenberg, and for that purpose mounted his horse 
and rode off towards Vitry, .accompanied by General Toll.^ 
It was on the high road from Sommepvis to Vitry, five 
miles from the former place, that the Emperor met the 
It is mioptod King of Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg, who were on 
erberi' nmf^ their wuy to him. They all immediately dismounted, 
and ascending a knoll on the roadside, from whence 
Vitry and the whole adjacent plain were in view, 
the Emperor desired General Toll to unrol the map on 
the gr.ass, and, leaning over it, explained Volkonsky’s 
views, which he had now adopted as his own. The King 
and the Prince at once .assented to the phan ; the former 
observing that it entirely coincided with his own wishes : 
the latter, that he would indeed in this way lose his maga- 
zines at Chaumonte, and would suffer for some time from 
tho interruption of his communications ; but that this 
evil, such as it was, had been already incurred, and that 
the proposed change of operations should meet with his 
cordial support. This was at eleven o’clock in the 
morning on the 24th of Mcarch, on a height within sight 
of Vitry, whither the troops were seen marching on all 
sides, over fields just beginning to put ’forth the first 
colours of restored nature. The sun shone with unclouded 
brilliancy ; a balmy freshness, succeeding to the long and 
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dreary frost which had preceded it, softened the air; all oitap. 
nature seemed to be reviving under the breath of spring. ti XXxvin . 
Alexander, pointing in the direction of the capital, said 1814. 
aloud, ‘‘ Let us all march to Parts.”* These words were 
the death-warrant op the Revolution, twenty-five 
years after it had first begun by the convocation of the 
States-General, in March 1789 ; and exactly that day one 
year and nine months since, on the 24th Juno 1812, Na- 
poleon, at the head of five hundred thousand men, had 
beheld, in the pride of apparently irresistible strength, his 
superb army cross the Niemen to invade the Russian lOan. 2 sn, 
territories. The intercepting of a letter, and the omis- gS!!* 
si on to write it in cipher, were the immediate cause of 
the ruin of Napoleon, as they had been of Hannibal, and vii.‘ 44 s. ^ 
determined the contest between France and England, 
as they had done that between Rome and Carthage.^ 

Although the resolution to march on Paris was thus 
formally adopted, it required some time before the neces- 
sary orders could bo prepared, and a change of direction orders K»vrn 
communicated to a hundred and eighty thousand men, /rolls' 
who, over an extent of above seventy miles in breadth, 
overspread the plains of Champagne. Alexander and 
Schwartzenberg, with the King of l^russia, rode on to Vitry, 
where headquarters were established for the remainder 
of the day, and couriers were .sent off in all directions with 
the requisite instructions to the commanders of corps. 

Shortly after the Emperor had taken up his quarters at 
Vitry, ChcrnichefF arrived with Bluchcr’s advanced guard, 
and being immediately admitted to the Emperor, ear- 
nestly enforced the propriety of an immc<liate advance to 
Paris. ‘‘Ask Volkonsky,” replied Alexander, smiling, 

“what resolution wo came to only half an hour ago.” 

Meanwhile the whole corps of the grand army were ^ 
grouped around Vitry, with the exception of Giulay, who 34 n,'^{ 4 s'!’ 
still remained in guard of the bridge of Arcis. Tlio fol- 
lowing orders were then issued. At daybreak on the 2‘7i , 2 }> 2 . 
next morning, the grand anny was to march direct by the 
high road through Fere-Champenoise to Meaux while 
the Silesian army was to aclvance to the same place 


* The spot where these word.s were spoken, may be seen on a little knoll on 
Uie right of the road from Sommepvis to YiUy. -^Personal Obtervation. 
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CHAP, ^rom Chalons. • The united armies were'to advance direct 
L xxxvn i. fpQjn Meaux upon the capital, which it was expected they 
1811 would reach by the 29 th. 

Meanwhile, a column of eight thousand horse, with 
^ forty-six pieces of horse artillery, under Winzingerode, 
Winzinife. '^©ro sent in the direction of St Dizier after Napoleon, 
tochud^fter instructions were to detach ChernichefF with a large 
Napoleon, body of Oossacks to the right, towards Montiereiider, to 
observe the country between the Marne and the Aube ; 
and Tettenborn to the left towards Metz, to observe 
whether Napoleon was making any movement in the 
direction of that fortress. Ili.s grand object was to be to 
conceal the movements of the Allies from the French, and 
to give his own headquarters accurate information of the 
direction of Napoleon. The bettor to conceal what was 
going forward, Winzingerode received instructions every 
where to give orders for the reception of the Emperor of 
Russia. Flying detachments were at the same time sent 
out ; Kaisaroff and Hislavin to scour the country, the 
former to the southward, in the direction of Brienne ^ind 
Montierender, the latter of Mon tmi rail and Montereau, in 
order, if possible, to prevent any communication passing 
between Paris and the French Emperor. All the troops 
were directed to march in fightingorder,allthe battalions 
being in columns of attack. At three in the afternoon, 
Winzingerode, with his numerous corps of cavalry, 
kn’''BiSi Vitry towards St Dizier ; all became 

224 , 22.'). quiet in the former town, where the Emperor Alexander’s 
headquarters alone remained, and soon tho sky was 
rhro^f iv i^huuinated by the blaze of innumerable bivouacs along 
banks of the Marne, where the rude warriors of the 
east reposed around their humble watch-fires.^ 

No words can convey an idea of the enthusiasm which 
23 prevailed throughout tho whole Allied army, when, at 
Enthusinsni daybreak on the 25 th, it became evident, from the routes 
the different corps, that a general march on 
to Paris. Paris had been resolved on. The joyful news spread from 
rank to rank ; the transports of the soldiers rose to the 
highest pitch. By a natural transition, their minds reverted 
to tho days of their own humiliation ; to the disastrous 
day when, at the close of their long-continued retreat, 
they had, with bursting hearts, abandoned their capital to 
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the invader. The staff-oflficers who now wrote the march chap. 
routes for the troops, were the same as those who, iu 
1812, when Moscow was relinquished, had framed the 1814. 
instructions for the army when it marched out by the 
Riazan road. The same hands which had then written 
Bogorodsk, Kassimoff, Serpiikoff, and Podolsk, now put 
down Etoges, Epernay, Fere-Champenoise, and Vertus. 

An age seemed to have separated tlie two periods, yet 
were they only distant eighteen months ! The Russian 
veterans, with the medal of 1812 on their bosoms, reverted 
to the dreadful war of that year ; they remembered the 
ghastly horrors of the held of Borodino, the circular night 
march round Moscow by the light of its flames; and 
mingled with the exultation, shared with them by their 
younger comrades, a deeper spirit of thankfulness for the ^ Han. 
marvellous protection afforded by Providence to their 
country.^ 

Although serious disasters might have been expected 
from the irruption of Napoleon with his whole force on 24 . 
the communications of the grand army, yet the mischief 
done was by no means considerable. Sjjuch was the i*>tei in iiio 
activity displayed by General Ertcl, the head of the mili- 
tary police, in the rear, that on the approach of the French 
lie collected the wounded, regimental waggons, j)ark.s, and 
waggons of treasure, and retired to Chaumonte, where the 
Emperor’s baggage joined him. He then retreated 
towards Langres and Vesoul, with such regularity and 
expedition that, with the exception of a pontoon train, 
some couriers, and twenty carts, hardly any thing was 
taken. At the same time, out of the least hurt among tlio 
wounded he formed a corps at Altkirch, of six thousand 
men, which, daily augmented by the reinforcements 
coming up through Germany, soon became so considerable 
as not only to secure the depots from insult, hut sufficient 
to repress every attempt at insurrection in tin.* adjacent 
country. Nay, by the able dispositions of General Koller, 
the adjutant-general of the Austrian army, the capture of 
the magazines at Chaumonte was prevented. Meanwhile 
Winzingerode encountered Nai)oIeon’s rearguard at 
Thieblemont, which confirmed the Emperor in the 
belief that the grand army was pursuing him.2 Con- 222 . 
ceiving now that all danger to Paris was averted, he 
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(JHAP. sent orders to Marmont and Mortier, who were retiring 
L xxxvij i. towards the capital before the army of Silesia, to march 
1814. through Vitry and join him there. 

These two marshals had occupied the position assigned 
them at Soissons and Rheims, till the ISth March ; 
Movements when Bluclier, having at length obtained from the Low 
ami Mortier. Countries in his rear those supplies of provisions from 
the want of which, ever since the battle of Laon, he had 
March J8. SO grievously suffered,* and having received intelligence 
of the dcjiarture of Napoleon to operate against Schwart- 
zenberg on the Aube, made a forward movement, and 
crossed the Aisne, after some resistance, at Bery-au-Bac 
and the ford of Asfeld. Having thus accomplished the 
passage of that important river, the Prussian marshal 
March la detached his left wing, under Winzingerodo, against 
Mortier at Rheims, who, in no condition to contend with 
so formidable a force, evacuated it at his approach. Mar- 
mont, however, having joined him before he had got far 
from the town, it was resolved to reoccupy a post of such 
imporhince before it was taken possession of in strength 
by the enemy, and endeavour to make it good. It was 
held accordingly that d«ay, and Winzingcrode was making 
preparations for an escalade when, in the night, Mortier 
again evacuated it, and the two marshals, retiring togctlicr, 
took a position, intending to accept battle, at Pisines. 
Bluclier, however, desirous of re-establishing his com- 
Muroh2o muiiications with the grand army, and of operating to 
* ihjrKh.227, the relief of Schwartzenberg, rather than the threatening 
Cmiq. Paris, instead of advancing in pursuit of the two mar- 

KooIj'^h 95 extended himself from Rheims towards Epernay 

105 . Die ’ and Vitry ; while Marmont and Mortier, abandoning 
e'hrmf. iv Soissons to its own resources, with a garrison of three 

iia. 115. thousand men, rcsobr^ to keep the field as long as possible 

in front of Compiegne.^ 

On the 21st, however, they received Napoleon’s orders 
to join him in the environs of Vitry. Regretting then 
that they had so easily abandoned Rheims, they had no 
alternative but to make the prescribed march by cross 
roads to regain Chateau-Thierry, and endeavour to thread 

♦ ** I am struggling with the greatest want of provisions ; the soldiers have 
been for some days without bread ; and i am cut olT from Nancy, so that I have 
no means of procuring it.'*— 'litrcHitR fo Schwa&tzjenbxro, I 7 th March 1814; 
Danilbpsky,258. 
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their devious way through the Allied columns, to join 
the Emperor on the banks of the Marne. They set out 
accordingly; but meanwhile, General Vincent, who lay 
at Epernay with seven hundred men, was attacked by 
Tettenborn with two regiments of Cossacks, and, after a 
stout resistance, driven out of the town with the loss of 
half his forces. Deeming, from this check, the great 
chaussee by Epernay strongly occupied, the marshals 
resolved to seek their way through by the other road 
which pjisses by Etoges and Ferc-Champenoiso, little 
dreaming that in so doing they would fall at once into 
the jaws of the grand army, which was advancing by 
that very road to the capital. Meanwhile Blucher, 
despairing of being able, on his side, to prevent the junc- 
tion of the two marshals with the Emperor, took the 
resolution of marching across from Rheims, by Chalons 
to Vitry, to join the grand army. Thus, by a singular 
combination of circumshinces, the whole hostile armies 
were, by the separate resolutions of their chiefs, unknown 
to each other, concentrating into two masses in close 
proximity, and mutually crossing to effect that object ; 
the Allies uniting from Vitry to Chalons, and marching 
towards Paris ; the other striving for a point of rendezvous 
at Vitry, to cjirry the war towards the Rhine. But the 
latter required, to effect that object, to pierce with part of 
their force through the heart of the enemy’s army. ^ 

The march of the two marshals met at lirst with no 
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interruption ; on the 22d they reached Montmirail, on 27 . 
the 23d Etoges, and on the 24th Vitry and Soude, where Approach of 
they rested for the night. Intelligence of the occupation to Fere- 
of Chalons by the enemy, and of their converging towards 2T^**^* 

Paris, hero reached them ; and Count Bordesoult, with 
Marmont’s advanced guard, even reported that at Costo 
he had fallen in with the videttes of the Bavarians 
belonging to Wrede’s corps. The marshals gave no credit, 
however, to the information, being fully persuaded that 
the grand army was following on the traces of Napoleon ; 
and they were not even wakened from their delusion 
by the vast illumination of the sky to the eastward, 
produced by the countless bivouacs of the now united 
Allied host, which was not eight miles distant. At day- 
break on the 25th, both armies were in motion— the 
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THAP. Allies marching towards Paris, the French from Paris 
L X XX vii i. towards Vitry — ^both on the same road. The common 
i«i4. rendezvous of Bluchcr’s and Schwartzenberg’s troops was 
Ferc-Champenoisc. The two advanced guards came in 
sight of each other, near Soudc-St-Croix, at eight o’clock 
in the morning. Marmont’s videttes hastily retired on 
seeing the masses which were approaching; and the 
marshal himself, now seriously alarmed, drew back to 
Sommesous, where he took up a position^ and sent an 
urgent recjiiest to Mortier to come to his support. The 
latter marshal had encountered the cavalry of DoctorofF, 
forming the advanced guard of Blucher, at Doinniartin- 
Lettree ; and finding every avenue by which he could 
» Dan. 307, procecd blockcd up by the enemy, ho hastened to^obey 
‘22s, summons, and by a cross march joined Marmont 

v^‘|jt.eKjonq. near Lenharee. Both corps then retreated, combating 
271. viud. vigorously all the way. But the rapidly increasing 
piouio lli! 'luiubers of the enemy, and the repeated charges of the 
880, 3 S 1 . Russian horse, threw them in to a certain degree of confusion, 

chron!^*iv.^ * 1 ^ 1(1 scvoral guns had been lost before they reached Conan- 
134, 137. tray, painfully toiling to gain the heights of Fere-Cham- 

PENOISE.^ 

The force of the two marshals was twenty-two thousand 
men, of whom nearly five thousand were horse, with 
r 'iv eiiam g^His. Of the Allied troops none but cavalry 

iHjiioiw. and artillery had yet got up ; but they were very nume- 
rous, and embraced the flower of the Russian and Austrian 
army. Twenty thousand horse, including the cuirassiers 
and chevaliers of the guards, with a hundred and twenty- 
eight guns, thundered in close pursuit ; and though the 
French cavalry gallantly struggled against the over- 
whelming odds by which they were assailed, and their 
infantry formed square and retreated at first with great 
regularity, yet, from the long continuance of the fight, 
and the necessity of constantly retiring when surrounded 
by the enemy’s squadrons, they at last fell into confusion. 
Several squares w^ere broken by the Russian chevalier 
guards and cuirassiers ; the gallant French horse, who 
had just arrived from Spain, strove to disengage their 
comrades on foot, but they too wete overthrown by a 
charge of the Russian and Austrian cuirassiers, headed by 
the Grand- duke Constantine and General Nostitz, who 
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took twenty-four guns ; Pahlen’s horse, under Prince chap. 
Eugene of Wurtemberg, captured twenty more : while 
another large body of cavalry appeared suddenly on their 
extreme left, and threatened to cut off their retreat. At 
the same time a violent storm of wind and rain arose, 
which, blowing right in the hicc of the French infantry, 
as it had done in that of the Austrians at Dresden,* 
prevented great part of the muskets from going off. A 
sudden panic now seized the French army : horse, foot, 
and artillery, breaking their ranks, rushed in a tumul - 1 nan. .w, 
tuous torrent towards Ferc-Chainpenoise ; vast numbers 
of guns and caissons were taken ; and it w^as only the 2 i»), 2 ;n. 
gallant countenance of a regiment of heavy cavalry, under cmiq.^xxiii. 
the >‘ravc Lo Clerc, wdio opportunely came up at the 
moment, and charging out of the town right through the 276, 2«i! 
fugitives, stopped the horse under Nostitz, that gave the {Jiironriv?* 
two marshals time to re-form their troops on the other 
side of its buildings, and with the approach of night 
saved them from total ruin.^ 

While these glorious and important successes were 
gained by the advanceil guard, the Emperor Alexander 20 . 
and the King of Prussia had left Vitry with Schwartzen- Stcomi wm- 
berg at nine in the morning, following the same gnnit chamiMjnoibo. 
road by Soude-St-Croix, Sommesous, and Conan tray. 

They heard the distant firing as they approached Fere- 
Champeiioise ; and, hurrying forward to the front, at 
length reached that town just as the sun was about to 
set. Instead of halting there, the Emperor, Jiccompanied 
by Schwartzeiiberg and a slender suite, set out for tho 
advanced posts, 'whence a dropping and receding fire was 
still to be liefird. They had not proceeded far when they 
descried on the right a considerable body of troops, having 
in convoy a large tniin of artillery, who were moving for 
Fere-Champenoisc. From the direction they were taking, 
and the circumstance of their advancing without hesita- 
tion towards that town when in the hands of the Allies, 
they were first thought to be part of Blucher’s army. But 
they soon proved to be French, and were in effect Geneml 
Pacthod’s division, protecting a great convoy of guns and 
bread, wdiich had been driven into this apparently unac- 
countable cross march, to avoid Blucher’s advanced guard, 

Anltt Chap. Ixxx. $ 31. 
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CHAP, with which, to their infinite astonishment, they had 
L xxxvi ii* fallen in near Bicrges, on the road to Vitry. Immediately 
1814 . forming his troops in square, with the convoy in the 
centre, Pacthod had long and bravely resisted the impetu- 
ous charges of Generals KorfF and Wassilchikoff, at the 
282*284”* Russian horse of the army of Silesia, 

vict. et * At length, perceiving the enemy’s squadrons and artillery 
every moment thickening around him, he abandoned the 
287 ^ convoy, harnessing its horses to tlie guns so as to double 
313! Kociu their complement, and was making his way by a flank 
ph>th^nr^* movement across the fields to Ferc-Champenoise, when 
378 , 380 . he fell into the middle of the cavalry. of the Russian and 
Prussian guards.^ 

As soon as Alexander was aware that this corps con- 
sisted of enemies, he took the most prompt measures to 
iiftrofo rc.si 3 . encompass them and accomplish their destruction. The 
French! Russian and Prus-sian cuirassiers of the guard were 
formed on their right ; Korflf’s hussars, who had moved 
parallel to them in their cross march, in front ; and 
WassilchikofF’s dragoons on their left and rear. Thus 
nine thousand chosen horse, supporto<l by seventy guns, 
were ready to assail six thousand infantry, without 
cavalry, an<l with only sixteen pieces of cannon. Having 
in this manner environed the enemy, Alexander, to 
prevent a useless effusion of blood, summoned the French 
genenil to surrender. Pacthod, albeit sensible that escape 
was hopeless, nobly refused, and briefly haranguing his 
soldiers, exhorted them to die like brave men in defence 
of their country. Loud cheers followed the generous 
appeal, and immediately the firing began. Formed into 
squares, with the ammunition and carriages in the centre, 
they bravely began a rolling fire, still continuing to 
2 Dan. . 314 , retreat towards Ferc-Champenoise, and for some time 
287’, 231^'^’ repelled all the charges of the Russian horse. At length, 
2 sT ‘> 8 '''’ however, the guns, one battery of which was under the 
immediate command of Lord Cathcart, to whom the 
nurgif 2.30 Eiiip^^ror, who was on the spot, had given its direction, 
231 . Dio’ were brought to bear upon them. Such was the deadly 
chron. iv. procisioii of their fire, that lanes wore soon made in one 
144 , 140 . gf squares, and the cavalry breaking in at the aper- 
tures, the whole were cut down or made prisoners.^ 
Meanwhile the intelligence spread like wildfire through 
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the Russian columns coming up, that the Emperor was chap. 
in danger. With inconceivable ardour the troops rushed ^ xxxvji t. 
forward : hussars, light dragoons, hulans, and cuirassiers, isu. 
came up at speed or full trot, thick clouds of dust 
darkening the air, and at last thirteen thousand were on destmetiun. 
the field. Still the other squares of the French refused to 
surrender ; they even fired on the Emperor’s aid-de-cainp, 

Rapatel, whom he had adopted as a legacy from Moreau, 
wdio fell dead on the spot ; and Alexander, seeing there 
was nothing else to be done, gave the signal for a general 
charge. At the liead of his chevalier guards, that brave 
prince threw himself upon the square, and dashed in at 
one of the openings made by the cannon ; the soldiers, 
roused to the highest pitch by the presence and danger 
of their beloved Czar, followed with irresistible fury, and j Dun. 3i4. 
the mass was penetrato<l on all sides. Still the French, iu ^’ss'iSsf)! 
with heroic resolution, refused to submit. Some in tears, 
others almost frantic with indignation, kept firing till nurKh^wo, 
their last cartridge was exhausted ; and Pacthod, in the efV'onq.*^^’ 
centre of the sqxiare, only surrendered his sword to the 
Emperor in person. Three thousand of these brave men, hra, 'o?’ 
many of them national guards, fell nobly resisting on this 
fatal occasion : their historians justly lament that no iue (injHso 
monument is erected to their memory by their ungrateful 
country. Let the first stone in the mausoleum of Fame 
be laid by their enemies.^* 

The trophies of the battle of Fcrc-Champenoise were 
immense : seven thousand prisoners, two generals of 
division, four of brigfide, eighty guns, two hundred iicHuit7of 
ammunition waggons, with the wliolc of the convoy 
and baggage, fell into the hands of the Allies, whose loss 
did not exceed two thousand five hundred men. Morticr 
and Marmont were weakened in all by nearly eleven 
thousand men, and half their artillery — a dreadful loss to 
two weak cor[)S, upon which, in the absence of the Emperor 
Napoleon, the defence of Paris had dcvolvcd.t The 

* Corneille's noble lines apply to those pallant men : — 

“ Que »les plus nobles flenrs leur tomlw* soit couverte; 

La gloire <Ie leur inort ni* a payd de leur perte : 

Ce bonheur a Miivi leur couraKe invaincu, 

Qu.’ils out vu lluTiie libre autaut qu’ ils out vecu ; 

Kt ne I’auront point vue ob<^*ir qu'a son prince, 

XI d’un 6tat voisin devenirla province.” 

— HonarB, A. iii. S. 6. 

t A romantic but melancholy incident occurred on this occasion, which 
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CHAP captured generals were received with the most marked 
L xxxvii i. distinction and courtesy by the Emperor of Russia, who 
1814. invited them immediately to his own table, and paid 
them the most deserved compliments on their valour. 
The action itself was remarkable for one circumstance, that 
it took place on a line of march, and that cavalry alone, 
with artillery, utterly broke and inflicted fearful loss on 
two corps, consisting of as great numerical force as their 
chron^i™**^ assailants, and four-fifths of whom were infantry, with 
149, ik* an adequate proportion of guns. The number of troops 
373 ?** Lond. succcssively engaged on each side was about twenty-two 
Con ^ musket was fired on the part of the 

27 ^^ Dull. Allies, who, by the force of their cavalry and horse artillery 
Kocif.^^ii. broke all the squares to which they were opposed, 

390, m. though formed in great part of veteran troops, and took 
or destroyed half their number.^ 

This remarkable fact is calculated to shake the confi- 
gg denco which milihiry men, by general consent, since the 
Reflections invention of fire-arms, have placed in the ability of 
tance^oftS,^*^ infantry to resist the utmost efibrts of cavalry in at all 
vairy In war. equal numbers ; and may lead to a doubt whether the 
opinion of Napoleon is not the better founded — that 
cavalry still retains the superiority which it enjoyed, 
in the days when horse first gave Hannibal victory 
over the Romans at the Ticino and Canna?, and after- 
wards, at Zama, rendered Scipio victorious over Han- 
nibal. Certain it is, that it was the decided opinion of 
Napoleon, that in equal numbers, and equally Jbravely 
led, it is still the most important force in war ; and that 
the spread of the opposite opinion, since the decline of 
chivalry, has arisen from the circumstance of modern 
generals having never, from the cost with which it is 
attended, had the means of employing this formidable 


deserves to be recorded. Wljen Lord Londonderry, who was among the foremost 
in the cliarge, was in the midst of tlie mel^e, he perceived a young and beautiful 
French lady, the wife of a colonel, in a calechc^ seized by three Bashkirs, who 
were proceeding to carry her off. The gallant Englishman immediately rusited 
forward and rescued her from her lawless oppressors, and, delivering her in 
cliarge to his own orderly, directed her to be taken to his own quarters till 
place of safety could be procured for her. The orderly accordingly put her en 
croupe, and i^e off towards Fere-Champenoise, which was in sight ; but on 
the road he was attacked by a ferocious b^d of Cossacks, pierced ttirough, and 
left for dead on the field ; while the ruffians seized their victim, who was never 
more heard of, though the Emperor of Russia, who was greatly moved by the 
incident , made the utmost efforts to discover what had become of her. — Marquis 
Londondsrry's TKar in Germany and France, 288, 289. 
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arm in adequate strength, or to an extent commensurate chap. 
to the revolutions which in all other ages it has produced l^ xxxvii i. 
in the world.* I814. 

These brilliant successes laid open to the Allied armies 
the road to Paris, now not more than sixty-five miles 
distant ; and they lost no time in pressing forward to the Retroat’of 
goal. The reduced strength of Marmont and Mortier left Mortier 
these marshals no means of arresting the enemy ; all that toward Paris, 
they could hope for was to retard his advance, to give tho 
Emperor time to come up to their succour. Such, how- 
ever, was the rapidity with wliicli tho Allied advanced 
guard followed upon their traces, that they had no time to 
take up a position, or to stop their march. The grand army 
marched, at four in the morning on the 26 th, from Fore- 
Champenoisc, on the direct chaussee through Sezanne, to 
Paris, while Blucher advanced on two roads, from Vertus 
on Montmirail, and from Etoges on La Ferte-Gaucher. 

An attempt was made to reach the latter town before the 
French, so as to cut off their retreat, and the latter aim 
was very nearly effected. The Prussians, under Kleist, had 
received orders to anticipate them at this important point, 
and their advanced guard Imd accomplished tho task, 
and established themselves in so solid a manner that all 
Mortier’s efforts to force a passage proved ineffectual. March 27. 
Meanwhile the indefatigable Palilcn, who with the 322. Burgh, 
advanced posts of the grand army never lost sight of 
the enemy, was closely pursuing their rear-guard ; and .ssi, 382. 
no sooper did he hear tho firing at La Fert 6 -Gaucher, conVxxUi. 
than, foreseeing that they would endeavour to save them- 
selves by a detour to the left, ho quitted the high road, 289, m. 
and crossing tho fields rapidly, reached Maisoncclles, chronyTvI^ 
where the head of Mortier’s columns had already begun iss, 156 . 
to appear, who had sought this very outlet from other- 
wise inevitable destruction.^ 

Like Napoleon on the Bercsina, tho French marshals 
were on the eve of total destruction ; and if Pahlen had been ^ 

left to himself they would have met it. For their troops, Tiieir narrow 
worn out and dejected, were in no condition to withstand 
the charge of the victorious Russian squadrons ; and such 

* ** My decided opinion,'* said Napoleon, ** is, that cavalry, supposing the 
men on both sides to be equal in number, equally brave, and equally a ell led, 

mu^t ahvays break infantry.^'— Las Casks, vu. 184. 
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CHAP, had been their losses in artillery the day before, that they 
L xxxvin . seven pieces with them. From this hopeless 

1814. state they were relieved by the ill-timed prudence of the 
hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg, Pahlen’s commander, 
who was seized with such apprehensions about his artil- 
lery being lost in the fields or cross-roads that he ordered 
Pahlen to return to the highway, which the latter oflScer, 
burning with indignation at seeing the enemy thus per- 
mitted to escape, reluctantly obeyed. Overjoyed to see 
him retire, the French immediately drew off their troops 
from the attack on La Ferte-Gaiicher ; and, defiling rapidly 
^ across the fields to the left, reached Provins through Cour- 

tacon. They were followed, however, by the advanced 
Pahlen’s Cossacks ; and no sooner were the first 
piothd, iii. spears discerned than, rushing t^imultuously out of 
*So89cChron. I'^’ovins, they retired in haste to Nangis, from whence, 
iv. 168 , 171. without further loss, they reached the capital ; Morticr 
through Guignes, and Marmont through Melun.^ 

Meanwhile the grand army, and that of Blucher, 
gg continued their march, without interruption, towards 
Splendid ap- Paris. The Russians of Raeffskoi’s corps and the Wiir- 
SioTiUed^ tembergers led the van : then camo the Austrians 
and Bavarians : behind them the guards and grenadiers 
pirTs.* ^ — all marching along, or on either side of the high 

road to Mcaux. The columns of the army of Silesia 
were seen like a waving dark line to the right. In- 
describable was the enthusiasm of the troops ; magnifi- 
cent the spectacle which the military pageant cj^iiibitcd. 
The weather, which for some months before had been so 
severe and dreary, had now become beautiful, and the 
rays of the ascending sun were reflected from the glitter- 
ing arms of the host. Every step was lightsome, joy 
beamed in every countenance, ardour glanced from every 
eye, and rendered this triumphant march truly magnifi- 
cent. A flourish of martial music, the loud roll of tho 
drums, and the louder cheers of the soldiers, announced 
the presence of the Emperor, as ho rode successively up 
to every regiment. Several times he passed through tho 
guards, and conversed with the generals and officers of 
« Dan. 322 , many of whom had been trained under his own 

823. eye often he ascended an eminence on the roadside, to 
gaze on the vast columns, which were all pressing forward 
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to the completion of their mighty enterprise. “My chap. 
children,” said the Czar, “it is now but a step to Paris.” I' XXXvm . 
“We will take it, father,” they answered with loud cheers ; I8i4. 

“ we remember Moscow.” * 

Foreseeing that Napoleon would, in all probability, as 
soon as he received intelligence of the advance on Paris, 
endeavour to regain the capital by the circuitous route of Attack on 
Troyes, Sens, and Fontainbleau, the greater part of the Jlde bj Na- 
next night was employed by the Emperor in despatching poieon. 
orders in all directions, as well to Wiiizingerodc as to Cher- 
nicheff, and the other partisans. They were enjoined to 
preserve the communications to the southward, to keep a 
vigilant look-out, and forward the earliest intelligence to 
headquarters of any movement on Napoleon’s part of 
which they could receive advices. Meanwhile, however, 
Winzingerode himself, having borne the shock of the 
French Emperor’s greatly superior forces, had suffered a 
severe defeat. Napoleon, as already mentioned, had rested 
on the 25th at Doulevent, extending his wings iii all 
directions in order to spread alarm in the enemy’s rear ; 
and although Winzingerode was in sight of the rearguard, 
under Macdonald, yet with such diligence had the direc- 
tions of Alexander been obeyed, that the reports con- 
stantly were, that they were followed by the whole 
Allied army, under the Emperor and Schwartzenberg in 
person. Meanwhile, the march of a body of French March 25 . 
troops towards (Jhaumonte spread such terror in the rear 
that the Emperor of Austria, Lord Aberdeen, Counts 
Razumoffsky and Stadion, and the whole corps diplomor 
tique who lay there, were obliged to mount on horseback, 
and ride thirteen leagues, without drawing bridle, by 
cross-roads to Dijon. The alarm, swelling as it receded March 2C. 
from the real point of danger, spread to the Rhine, where 
it was universally believed that the whole victorious 


* “An incident occurred on this day, strikingly characteristic of the true 
magnanimity which warmed the bosom of this great man. On occasion of a 
deliberation the day before, he had said to Prince Volkonsky, in allusion to 
some apprehensions he had expressed of the amount of Napoleon’s force. “ You 
always see the enemy double.” Musing on the displeasure of his sovereign, the 
prince was riding on, pensive.and alone. No sooner did the Emperor see him 
approach, than he called him to come near, and said publicly, in presence of 
the King of Prussia and a numerous suite, * Je vous ai fait tort, hier, et Je vous 
publiquement demande pardon.’ Napoleon, though greatly Alexander’s supe- 
rior in genius, could not have done this : be could conquer the world, but not 
subdue himself.”— Danilkfsky, 323. 
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CHAP. I’rench army was immediately to be upon them. But 
Lxxxviii. on file day following, Napoleon, uneasy at the account 
^ 1814 transmitted by Macdonald, that he saw only horse in the 
1 Fain, 187, enemy’s outposts, began to suspect that he was not in 
R au.Vis!!* reality followed by the grand army, and gave orders for 
327"’ ^iiurgh troops to retrace their steps towards St Dizier. The 
2 (i 2 , 263 . ** refluent tide soon brought an overwhelming force on 
Winzingerode, who had meanwhile occupied St Dizier 
Oro^ with five thousand horse, the remaining three thousand 
282, m’ being detached to the front under Tettenborn to gain 
information.^ 

Tettenborn, seeing that he was about to have the whole 
of Napoleon’s army upon his hands, sent word to Winzin- 
His defeat, gerode to Send him no reinforcements, as none he could 
send could enable him to keep his ground, and the troops 
coming up would only obstruct his retreat. Winzin- 
gerode, accordingly, drew up his troops in two lines, 
extending from St Dizier to the neighbourhood of Perthes, 
on the right bank of the Marne, hoping by this imposing 
array to gain time for Tettenborn ’s advanced guard to 
retire. The attack of the French, however, was so rapid, 
and with such overwhelming force, that there were no 
means whatever of either stopping or retarding it. Their 
troops deployed with incredible rapidity : column after 
column descended from the neighbouring plateau into 
the valley of the Marne : powerful batteries were erected 
on all the eminences, which sent a storm of round-shot 
and bombs through the Allied ranks ; and under cover 
of this fire, the French infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
crossed the Marne at the ford of Hallignicourt, and forth- 
with fell on Tettenborn, who was speedily routed, and 
driven with great loss towards Vitry. Winzingerode’s 
main body was next assailed by ten thousand French 
cavalry, supported by a large body of infantry; while 
m*^”*Burgh. succeeding columns of the army, stretching as far as 
Vau^u. could reach, presented the appearance of an in- 

316,318. terminable host. The Russian horse were unable to 
Kwh, iii. resist the shock ; their artillery had time only to fire a 
889^** D*'** few rounds : in a few minutes they were fairly routed. 
Grosse^ In Utter confusion they now made for the road to Bar-le- 
^ron. iv. Due, where Benkendorff, with a regiment of dragoons and 
three of Cossacks, with some guns,® had taken up a good 
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position, flanked by an impassable morass. By the firm chap. 
countenance of his brave rearguard, the pursuit was ^ xxxvu i. 
checked ; and Winzingerodo gained time to re-form his 1814 . 
men, and continue his retreat to Bar-le-Duc without further 
molestation, from whence next day he retired to Chalons. 

The French loss in this brilliant afiair did not exceed seven 
hundred men, while the Allies were weakened by two 
thousand, of whom five hundred were made prisoners, 
and nine pieces of cannon. 

This was the last gleam of sunshine which fortune 
bestowed upon the conqueror who had so long basked in ^ 
her smiles ; henceforth he was involved in one disaster Napoleon 
after another, till ho was precipitated from the throne. adV^anwfof ^ 
In the first moment of triumph, after his success at St the Allies 
Dizier, ho ordered a strong body of troops to approach pS. and 
Vitry ; and as the commandant refused to surrender, he 
marched thither next day himself, ordered a hundred 
and twenty guns to be planted against it, and threatened 
in a few hours to reduce the town to ashes. Ho soon, March 27 . 
however, received intelligence which gave him more 
serious subject of meditation. From the prisoners taken 
on the field, ho learned that Winzingerode’s corps con- 
sisted only of cavalry and horse artillery, with a few 
battalions of light infantry, drawm from the garrison of 
Vitry ; and immediately after some peasants came up 
from Fere-Champenoise with full details of the march of 
tho Allied armies towards Paris, and the disastrous combat 
which had taken place there two days before, between tho 
retreating marshals and their cavalry. The veil now 
dropped from before his eyes ; all doubt was at an end. 

It was all but certain that the Allies, fully three days* 
march ahead, would be in Paris before him. “ Nothing 
but a thunderbolt,” said he, “ can save us and imme- 
diately drawing off his whole troops and guns from before 
Vitry, he retired with his staff to StDizier, where he shut 
himself up in his cabinet, and spent the whole night in 295, 297. ’ 
intently studying the maps. He resolved, after much 
consideration, instead of pursuing his movement on the 
Rhenish and frontier fortresses, to return forthwith to 3^*, m"' 
Paris ; and to avoid the Allied army, which lay between, gbu** vaud. 
he chose the road by Doulevent, Vassy, Troyes, Sens, and u. ^ 9 , 320.’ 
Fontainbleau.^ Orders to that effect were immediately 
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CHAP, given, and by daybreak on the morning of the 28th, all 
L xxxvii i. army was in motion by Doulevcnt for Troyes. 

181^* Meanwhile the Allies were not idle. No force capable 
of even retarding their advance to the capital existed in 
40 . the field ; and they met with little interruption except at 
ti^Sneb passage of the Marne. The grand army of Silesia 
UieAmSi! ^approached this river, which lay directly across their 
advance to Paris. Count Compans and General Vincent, 
with five thousand men, were retiring before them, and, 
like good soldiers, they broke down the bridges over the 
river, and took post on the opposite bank, at Trilport and 
March 27. Mcaux, to dispute the passage. General Emmanuel, with 
the advanced guard of the army of Silesia, soon came up, 
and established a bridge of pontoons under the fire of 
artillery ; the Cossacks crossed over, for the most part, by 
swimming their horses ; and soon the bridge groaned under 
the weight of five Prussian regiments, which, with the 
Russian horse, instantly attacked the enemy, drove them 
back into Mcaux, and, following close on their heels, 
expelled them from that town. Two bridges were imme- 
diately established at Trilport, and one at Meaux ; and 
March 28. the whole Oil the 28th was employed in transporting the 
immense masses and convoys of both armies, which, 
according to the plan concerted, here united, to the right 
bank of the river. The Emperor then reviewed Sacken’s 
corps, and publicly thanked them for the extraordinary 
energy and valour they had displayed since the com- 
mencementof thecampaign. Their diminished numbers, for 
they were now only six thousand out of twenty thousand 
crossed the Rhine, as well as the bronzed coun- 
tenances and tattered garments of the men, told tho 
Conq. xxiii. desperate nature of the service which they had gone 
vTud^i.’ through. But though their clothes and equipments were 
2})fi, worn out, their arms were clean and in good condition, 
chron!jt? and the artillery train in perfect working order, though 
297, 300. the loss by the fracture of an enepay’s ball was often sup- 
plied by the wheel of a farmer’s cart.^ 

The Allies had now entered a rich champaign country, 
adorned with woods, villas, orchards, smiling fields, and 
all the charming indications of long-established prosperity. 
It therefore not only abounded with resources of all kinds 
for the use of the troops, but offered almost irresistible 
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temptations to the violence and marauding of conquest, chap. 
This was more especially to be dreaded in a host such as 
that which now approached Paris, consisting of the soldiers isi*. 
of six different nations, extending from the Rhine to the Alexander’s 
wall of China, many of them of lawless and half savage eiforts to pre- 
habits, all smarting under the recollection of recent wrongs p^fnein tile 
and unbearable oppression. True to the noble principles 
on which he had throughout maintained the contest, 
Alexander* immediately issued a proclamation to his 
soldiers, enjoining the strictest discipline, and forbidding 
any supplies to bo obtained for tho troops, except through 
the intervention of tho mayors and local authorities.* 

Not satisfied with this, ho addressed with his own hand a 
circular to the commanders of corps belonging to tho j 
other nations, earnestly entreating them to take every Lab. iiVm 
possible means to preservo the strictest discipline among 
their troops.^t 

Tho effect of these measures, not less politic than 
humane, was immense. A vast crowd of peasantry, 
indeed, inspired with terror, with their horses and cattle. Their impor- 
at first fled into Paris, before tho columns of the Allied 
army ; but it was soon discovered that order was preserved 
by the invaders ; and, ere long, the inhabitants remained 
at home, gazing with amazement at the endless columns of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which, for days together, 
defiled past them towards the capital. After tho repeated 
accounts which had been published of tho defeat and 
ruin of the Allied armies, it was with unbounded astonish- 
ment that they beheld the extent of their hosts. They 

* “ It is the immutable will of his majesty the Emperor, that the troops under 
your command should observe the strictest discipline, and on no account wliatevcr 
leave tlieir bivouacs to go into the villages ; and that their wants, such as Are, 
w'ood, straw, should not be supplied otherwise than through the intervention of 
the mayor. You cannot but be aware how much the good conduct of our troops 
in the present circumstances may influence the common success ; and therefore 
his majesty will hold you personally responsible for the execution of this order.” 

— Alxxandar’s Circular Order ^ *2t}th March 18J4 ; DANinKKBKY, 334. 

t “ At the moment wo are approaching Paris, it is only by the strictest 
subordination among the troops that we can hope to obtain the injportant results 
we have in view. You were one of the first to be c«rtivinced of tlie necessity of 
gaining over the affections of the inhabitants of Paris to the cause we are 
defending ; but shall we be acting on this conviction, if the villages round Paris 
be left a prey to plunderers, instead of finding protection in our armies ? I 
earnestly entreat of you to use every possible means to prevent acts of violence. 

Every commander of a corps, or detachment, should be made personally respon- 
sible for whatever disorder may be committed. Your active exertions on this 
occasion will secure you the general gratitude, and double the high respect I 
entertain for you.” — Alexander to Marshal Count Wrsok, March 26I1A 
1814 ; Danilefsky, 334, 335. 
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CHAP, admired the superb array of the guards, the dazzling 
L xxxvii i. ciiirasgeg of the horsemen, the formidable trains of artil- 
1814. lery ; and shuddered when they gazed on the long and 
desultory array of Cossacks and Bashkirs sweeping by, 
J Dan.m speaking uncouth tongues, singing oriental songs, giving 
u!» 49. ^cap. fearful token of that vast moral revolution which had 
X. 440 . thus brought the children of the desert into the heart of 
European civilisation.^ 

As the Allied troops approached Paris, the resistance of 
Marmont and Morticr’s retiring corps, which had now 
First sight of completed their roundabout march by Nangis and Melun, 
Amc<Uruiy. intcrposcd between the invaders and the capital, was 
again felt. Compans’ division did not evacuate the forest 
of Bondy till it had been turned on all sides, and after 
some sharp firing. Thence the sovereigns inclined to the 
left, and ascended an eminence on the roadside by a path 
through bush wood. The sun had just set ; a cool breeze 
refreshed the air ; there was not a cloud in the sky. 
All at once, on the right, the buildings of Montmartre 
appeared, and the stjitely edifices of Paris burst upon 
the view. Indescribable was the sensation which this 


sight produced. From rank to rank, from mouth to 
mouth, the thrilling words passed ; in a few seconds the 
electric shock was felt as far as the eye could reach in the 
columns ; and all, breaking their order, hurried forward to 
the front, and crowded up tho ascent. The last rays of 
the sun were still illuminating the dome of the Invalides, 
tho summit of the Pantheon yet reflected his beams ; 
while they gazed the light ceased, and darkness began to 
overspread the massy structures of the capital. Forgotten 
in an instant were the fatigues of the campaign. Wounds, 
2 Dan. 338, fallen brothers, lost friends, were as nothing. One only 
^ feeling, that of exultation, filled every bosom ; one only 

emotion, that of gratitude, swelled every heart.^* After 


*' Ecco apparir Genisalem si vede, 

Ecco additar Gerusalein si scorge, 

Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Genisaleiume salutar si sente. 

Cosi di naviganti audacc stuolo 
Che mova a ricercar estranio lido, 

E in mar dubhioso e sotto ignoto polo 
Provi r onde fallaci e 'i vento infido, 

8’ alfln discopre il desiato suolo, 

II saluta da lunge in lieto grido ; 

E r uno air altro il mostra, e in tanto oblia 
La noja e ’i mol della passata via.** 


— Grr. lib. ill. i. 
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inhaling, during several minutes, the entrancing spectacle, chap. 
the Allied sovereigns, slow and pensive at the very mag- 
nitude of their triumph, descended from the height, and 
proceeded to Bondy, the last post station before Paris, 
where they passed the night. 

And what wavS the state of Paris — of the great Revolu- 
tionary capital — when the danger could no longer be 
concealed ; when crowds of peasants, flying before the Extreme 
foe, beset the barriers with trembling agitation ; when i^s^liuring 
the rattle of musketry was at last heard in the plain of 
St Denis, and the illumination of the eastern sky told 
tlio affrighted inhabitants that the forces of banded 
Europe slept round watch-fires at their gates 1 Fear- 
ful indeed, for eight-and-forty hours, had been the note 
of preparation within its walls. In vain the agents of 
the police every where placarded proclamations, assuring 
the people that the Allies would never venture to attack 
the immortal city ; that its means of defence were invin- 
cible ; that five hundred guns were ready to spread death 
among the foe ; and that it would be sufficient simply to 
close the barriers to exterminate them to the last man.* 

These high-sounding expressions could not conceal the 
real facts which were before their eyes. They could not 
make the citizens blind to the endless crowds of peasants i i^ab.ii. 349. 
in consternation, wlio defiled in confusion along the Bou- ^ 

levards, conveying with them their wives, their children, 440. 
their horses and cattle, into the last asylum of the capital.^ 

The extreme proposals Avhich the more violent of the 
Jacobin emissaries promulgated in the name of the Em- 
peror, that they should arm the populace, burn the suburbs, ineffectual 
destroy the bridges, barricade the streets, and, if necessary, 
retire to the south of the Seine, there to defend them- defence, 
selves to the last extremity, till the arrival of the heads 

* “ The Allies regard the pillage and destruction of the capital as the recom- 
pense and end of their invasion ; they already make a boast of having entered it 
without resistance— of having sacked it ; and they propose to send off the Mie 
of its workmen, of its artisans, of its artists, to the depths of Russia, to people 
their deserts, and then they will set fire to all the quarters of the town. But 
with what liope of success can they enter Paris? What wotild become of them 
in the midst of an immense population, armed, inflamed, and resolute to defend 
itself? Paris contains twenty thousand horses, wlucli might convey to the 
heights five liundred pieces of cannon. It would be easy to barricade the streets, 
and to offer at every point an invincible resistance. It would be enougli even to 
close the barriers to exterminate them to the last man ! No ! The Allies will 
never approach Paris I'— Jfffche, PariJ, 29tA March 181 i; Bxauchamps, iL 
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CHAP, of his columns, augmented the general consternation. 
L xxxvii i. xjniversal spoliation, conflagration, and massacre, were 
1814. anticipated, from such letting loose of the long pent-up 
passions of the Revolution. The banks were closed ; the 
shops shut up ; every one hid his most valuable move- 
ables ; vast quantities of plate and treasure were buried ; 
the gaming-houses were stopped ; and, what had been 
unknown in the bloodiest days of the Revolution, the 
theatres were empty. Preparations were at length making 
by the government, but they were of a kind to increase 
rather than diminish the terrors of the people. Six 
thousand troops of the line, and twenty thousand national 
guards, were reviewed in the Place Carrousel, and marched 
along the quays ; but the gloomy aspect of the soldiers, 
the long trains of artillery which traversed the streets, 
the distant thunder of the enemy’s cannon, the cease- 
less torrent of disorderly peasants flying before the inva- 
ioiTi'm- ” which streamed over the Boulevards, and the 

wounded and dying who were brought in from the 
44o! advanced posts, told but too plainly that war in all its 
horrors was fast approaching the mighty capital.^ 

In the midst of the general consternation, the council 
of state was summoned to deliberate on the grave qiies- 
Deiiberation tion, whether or not the Empress and the King of Rome 
cii'ofsSte" should remain in Paris to await the fate of arms, or be 
a* to whether withdrawn to a place of safety beyond the Loire. The 
and minister of war, Clarke, briefly unfolded the military situ- 

renmfn ation of the capital, the troops of the line, artillery, and 

PariB. national guards, who could be assembled for its defence. 

The forces of the Allies were estimated at a hundred and 
fifty thousand men ; and in these circumstances the min- 
ister declared ho could not answer for the safety of the 
Empress and her son. Various opinions as to what 
should be done followed this exposition. Boulay de la 
Meurthe, an old republican, proposed that they should 
convey the Empress to the Hotel do Ville, and show her 
to the people in the faubourgs, holding her infant in her 
2 Thib ix display the heroism of 

617 , 618 . ’ Maria Theresa.^ Savary expounded the means which he 
Cap. ? 442 ’ could put in motion for rousing the masses ; Mole combated 
443. ' the removing the Empress by observing, “that the greatest 

of all errors, if resistance was.dctermined on, would be to 
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leave Paris without a government — that left to tliem- j^x^^xviii 

selves they would speedily abandon the Emperor.” To 

this opinion Talleyrand assented. Clarke insisted “ that 
it was a mistake to consider Paris as the centre of the 
imperial power ; that the power of the sovereign would 
follow him every where ; and as long as a village remained 
in France unoccupied by the enemy, that was his capi- 
tal.” 

On the vote being taken, nineteen out of twenty-three 
voted for making the contest a popular one, and trans- 
porting the Empress and the seat of the government, as Joseph pro- 
‘ in the days of the League, to the Hotel do Vi lie. When derb'y*^N^>o. 
this division was made known, Joseph produced an 

rfiiuovflil 

express order from the Emperor, dated from Rhoims not 
a fortnight before, to the effect that, in no event should 
they permit the Empress and the King of Rome to fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; that if the Allies approached 
Paris with forces plainly irresistible, the Empress, with 
the King of Rome and the great dignitaries of the empire, 
should be removed to the other side of the Loire ; in fine, 
that he would rather see his son in the Seine than in the 
hands of the enemy,* This precise and definitive order, 
which provided for the very case that had occurred, put , 
an end to all deliberation ; and it was arranged that ci7, cis. ’ 
Joseph should remain to direct the defence of the capital, 4^]^' 
but that the principal officers of state should accompany vi 344, 3461 
the Empress and the King of Rome beyond the Loire.^ 

The departure of the Empress took place next day, and 
completed the discouragement of the inhabitants of Paris. 

A great crowd assembled at the Place Carrousel, when Mournful 
the carriages came to the door at daybreak ; and though depTrture^eff 
none ventured openly to arraign the orders of government, 
yet many were the condemnations uttered in private at 
the timid policy which virtually^bandoned the capital 

* “ You are in no event to permit the Empress and tlio King of Rome to 
fall into the hands of the enemy ; I am about to manoeuvre in such a manner, 
that you may possibly be several days without hearing from me. Should the 
enemy advance upon Paris with such forces as to render all resistance impossible, 
send off in the direction of the Loire the Empress, the King of Rome, the great 
dignitaries, the ministers, the officers of the senate, the president of the council 
of state, the great officers of the crown, and the treasure. Never quit my son ; 
and keep in mind that 1 would rather see him in the Seine than in the hands of 
the enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax, a prisoner in the hands of the 
Greeks, has always appeared to me the most deplorable in history.” — N apolron 
to Joseph, Rheim, I6th March 1814; Capkfiouk, x. 443, 444. 
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CHAP, to the enemy, by withdrawing those whose presence was 
L xxxvii LmQg^ calculated to have preserved authority, and stimu- 
1814. lated resistance, among its inhabitants. The King of 
Eome, though only three years of age, cried violently 
when they came to take him away ; he exclaimed that 
they were betraying his papa, and clung to the curtains 
of his apartment with such tenacity, that it required all 
the influence of his governess, Madame de Montesquieu, 
to induce him to quit his hold. Ho was still in tears 
when ho was carried down to the carriage of the Empress. 
Marie Louise was calm and resigned, but deadly pale. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning the mournful procession 
set out, and, defiling by the quay of the river, took the 
road for Rambouillet. The long train of carriages passed 
, j slowly along, amidst the tears of a large body of people, 
3. xiiib. ixl while the thunder of the cannon was already heard from 
Cap. x^.^442, the direction of St Denis. Terror now froze every heart ; 
GrosseChron resistance was hopeless, and that nothing 

iv. 321, 324. ’ remained but to make the best terms that could be 
obtained from the victors.^ 

Paris, now almost as well known as London to every 
person in England, whether male or female, who has 
Description received a liberal education, may not bo equally familiar 
miUtorySa^. in future times, or in other countries ; and even to those 
tion. who know it best, it is never irksome to read a description 
of a city in which some of the happiest days of their life 
have been spent. Situated on both banks of the Seine, 
the French metropolis is as favourably adapted for exter- 
nal defence as <or internal ornament and salubrity. From 
Mount Valerius on the west, to the fortress of Vincennes 
on the cast, it is protected by a line of hills running on 
the northern bank of the Seine, and presenting a natural 
fortification against an enemy approaching from the north 
or east, the quarter from which danger is principally to 
be apprehended. Clichy, Remain vi lie, Belleville, the 
plateau of Chaumont, Montmartre, are the names which 
have been aflSxed to this ridge ; and although not strength- 
ened by field-works, yet these natural advantages consti- 
tuted a very formidable line of defence. The ridge is 
about three miles and a-half in length, and the woods, 
orchards, gardens, villas, and enclosures with which it is 
covered, rendered it in a peculiar manner susceptible of 
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defence by a body of militia or national guards, who chap. 
might be unequal to a combat with regular forces in the 
open field. The plain of St Denis, between Montmartre 
and Romainville, extends up to the gates of the capital ; 
but it is enfiladed on either side by the guns from those 
elevated heights, the fire of batteries on which, intersect- 
ing each other, rendered all access by the great road from 
St Denis* impossible, till the summits were carried. 
Montmartre, a conical hill which rises to a considerable 
height, and is nearly covered with buildings, presented, 
if adequately furnished with cannon, a most formidable 
point for defence ; but the positions of Chaumont, Belle- 
ville, and Menilmontant, were less compact and more 
open to a flank attack. The whole defence of the capital, 
however, depended on the possession of those heights : if 
they were taken, Paris was at the mercy of the conqueror. 

Bombs from Montmartre and Chaumont would carry as 
far as the Rue Montblanc, and into the very heart of the 
city ; the old ramparts had long since been converted , 
into shady walks, well known as the principal scene of observation, 
enjoyment in the capital ; and the barriers on the prin- 416 ^* 429 !* 
cipal roads, connected together by a brick wall, presented 
the means only of preventing smuggling, or aiding the 283, 284. 
efforts of the police, but could oppose no resistance what- 
ever to the attack of regular soldiers.^ 

What chiefly strikes a stranger on his first arrival in 
Paris, is the extraordinary variety and beauty of the 
public edifices. The long-established greatness of the Descr^tion 
French sovereigns, the taste for architecture which several 
of them possessed, and the durable materials of which the 
capital is built, have conspired, in a succession of ages, to 
store it with a series of public and private edifices, which 
are not only for the most part exceedingly imposing in 
themselves, but in the highest degree interesting, from the 
picture they present of the successive changes of manners, 
habits, and taste, during the prolonged lifetime of the 
monarchy. From the stately remains of the baths of 
Julian, now devoted to the humble purpose of a cooper’s 
warehouse in the faubourg St Germain, to the recent 
magnificent structures projected by Napoleon, and exe- 
cuted by the Bourbons, it exhibil® an unbroken series of 
buildings, still entire, erected daring fifteen centuries, 

VOL. XVIII. Y 
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CHAP, connecting together the ancient and modern world, and 
L xxxvii i. forming, like Gibbon’s History of Rome, a bridge which 
1814 . spans over the dark gulf of the middle ages. The towers 
of Notre Dame, which rose amidst the austerity of Gothic 
taste, and were loaded with the riches of Catholic super- 
stition ; the Hotel de Ville, the florid architecture of 
which recalls the civil wars of the Fronde and the 
League ; the Marais, with its stately edifices, carrying us 
back to the rising splendour of the Bourbon princes ; 
the Louvre, which witnessed the frightful massacre of 
Charles IX. ; the Pont Neuf, which bears the image of 
Henry IV. ; the Tuileries, recalling at once the splendour 
of Louis XIV., and the sufferings of his martyred descen- 
dant ; the Place Louis XV., which beheld in succession 
the orgies of royalty and the horrors of the Revolution ; 
the column of the Place Venddme, which perpetuates the 
glories of Napoleon — ^present a series of monuments 
unequalled in interest by any other city of modern 
Europe, and which may possibly, to future ages, exceed 
even the attractions of the Eternal City itself. Every 
step in Paris is historical ; tin? shadows of the dead arise 
on every side ; the very stones breathe. 

The streets in the old part of the town are narrow, and 
gj consequently, perhaps, unhealthy ; but their straitness 

Its architec- oiily renders them the more imposing, their buildings 
being always seen in rapid perspective. The old stone 
piles, often five stories in height, some of them contem- 
porary with the Crusades, seem to frown with contempt 
on the modern passenger. It was in these narrow streets, 
the focus of the Revolution, that the great bulk of the 
inhabitants, estimated in all at that period at six hundred 
thousand souls, dwelt. On the banks of the river a wider 
space is seen. Light arches span the stream, and long 
lines of pillared scenery attest the riches and taste of 
a more refined age. Nor is the beauty of architectural 
monuments inferior to the interest of ancient associations. 
The colossal proportions, and yet delicate finishing, of the 
arch of Neuilly ; the exquisite peristyle of the church of 
the Madeleine ; the matchless fa9ado of the Louvre the 
1 Personal portico of the Pantheon ; the lofty column of Aus- 

observation. terlitz, will ever attract the cultivated in taste from every 
quarter of Europe, even after the political greatness of 
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Franco has declined, and its glories exist only in the chap. 
records of historic fame.'*'’ L xxxvii i. 

The troops which remained at the disposal of Joseph, I8i4. 
for the defence of the heights of Paris , were very incon- 
siderahle, and altogether inadequate to the defence of so Forces of the 
extensive a position. The national guard, indeed, was 
thirty thousand strong, hut not more than half of this defence, 
number were armed ; and they were, for the most part, 
absorbed in the guarding of the twelve barriers of the city, 
or the service of the interior : so that not more than five 
thousand were available for service on the external de- 
fences. Marmont commanded the right, which rested on 
Belleville and Cliaumont, with detachments on all the 
points susceptible of defence, as far as Vincennes ; and 
Mortier the left, which extended between the canal of 
Ourcq and Montmartre, across the great road from St 
Denis, with posts as far as Neuilly It was easy to foresee 
that the weight of the contest would be around the liill of 
Montmartre and the buttes of Chaumont, and it was there, 
accordingly, that the main strength of the enemy was 
placed. The wreck of fifteen divisions stood on the line 
of defence, which, in former days, would have contained 
at least ninety thousand combatants ; but so wasted had i xoch iu. 

they been under the dreadful campaigns of the last two 45u. 

, ,1 ij X ^x ® XL X X Vaud. ii. 310, 

years, that they could not now muster more than twenty 312 . Burgh. 

thousand infantry and six thousand horse. In Marmonfs 347 

wing, the skeletons of seventy battalions were required 403. Die 

to make up eight thousand men. Their air was firm, but iv 

sad : they were resolved to lay down their lives for their 

country ; but they knew the enemy they had to combat, 

and were aware it would be in vain.^ 

Including the national guards, who were with- 
out the barriers, and all the depots which had been 
brought forward, not more than thirty-five thousand men And of the 
took part in the defence j but they were supported by a 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, fifty-three of which 
were of position, some on the extreme right being manned 

* Tlicy may well put the architects of England to the blush, for the painful 
inferiority which the modern structures of London exhibit. The modem struc- 
tures, observe. Nothing worthy of the nation has been built in public edifices in 
London in our time. Compare St Paul’s or Westminster Abbey with the 
National Gallery, and say whether we have not fallen from a race of giants to 
a brood of pigmies. 
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CHAP, by the young men of the Polytechnic school. Of the 
L xxxvin . ^]jjgg^ hundred thousand combatants were in line, and 
1814. ready to take part in the attack ; the remainder of the 
force being left behind on the Marne, at Trilport and 
Meaux, to guard the communications and keep an eye on 
the movements of Napoleon. That great commander, as 
already mentioned, had projected the erection of powerful 
fortifications on the heights now threatened by the Allies, 
after his return from Austerlitz in 1806,* and had been 
I vaud. if. only prevented by the dread of awakening the Parisians 
328. from their slumber of security under the shadow of the 
Burgh. 238. glory of the great nation. Memorable warning ! How 
national security endangered, or national cxis- 
Sie^rosM ** shortened, by heedless pride or shortsighted economy 
chron. iv, obstructing the sagacious foresight of prophetic wisdom, 
requiring present sacrifice in money, or threatening a 
passing mortification to vanity 1 ^ 

Joseph, on the 29th, published a spirited proclamation to 
54 ^ his troops and the inhabitants of Paris, in which he ex- 
fichwartzen- hortcd them to combat bravely to maintain their ground 
ciai^t?OT to until the arrival of the Emperor, who might bo hourly 
th^Aiiied expccted.t Schwartzenberg, on his part, with the ap- 
probation of the Allied sovereigns, issued a remarkable 
address to the inhabitants of Paris, in which the precise 
language was used which Louis XVI., two-and-twenty 
years before, had recommended to the Allied sovereigns as 
the only tone which was likely to vanquish the Revolu- 
tion, by declaring war on it, but not on Prance ; but which 
had been then and since unaccountably forgotten amidst 
the ambition and separate interests of the potentates who 
composed the alliance.]; The allusions in this procla- 
* Antgt Chap. Ivii. § 73. 

t ** Citizens of Paris ! A column of the enemy has advanced to Meaux. It 
approaches by the road of Germany ; but the Emperor follows it closely, at the 
head of a victorious army. The Council of the Regency has provided for tlie 
safety of the Empress and the King of Rome. I remain with you. Let us arm 
to defend our capital — its monuments, its riches, our wives, our children, all that 
is dear to us. Let this great city become a camp for a few instants ; and let the 
enemy find his shame under those walls which he hopes to pass in triumph. The 
Emperor marches to our succour : second him by a brief and vigorous resistance, 
and we shall preserve tlie honour of France.*'— Thibaudsai;, ix. 6^, 620. 

f ** Inhabitants of Paris ! The allied armies are under your walls. The ob- 
ject of their march to the capital of France is founded on the hope of a sincere 
and durable pacification with her. For twenty years Europe has been deluged 
with blood and tears. Every attempt to put an end to these calamities has 
proved vain ; for this reason, that in the very government which oppresses you, 
^ere has been found an insurmountable obstacle to peace. Who among you 
is not convinced of this truth ? The allied sovereigns desire to find in France 
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mation to the insatiable spirit of conquest with which all 

the governments of France for twenty years had been ^ * 

animated, and to the facility with which peace might be 
obtained, on honourable terms, by France, and to the ex- 
ample of Bordeaux, where Louis XVIIL had already been 
proclaimed, pointed, not obscurely, to a restoration of 
the exiled princes as the sole condition on which, since 
the rupture of the negotiations at Chatillon, the Allies , 
considered it possible that a pacification could be effected. 

They had already erected the conquered districts into a 
sort of province, with the, direction of which the Comte 
D’Artois, who was at Vesoul, was intrusted. The procla- 
mation, with a proposal for the capitulation of Paris, was ' Uan. 345 , 
sent to the French advanced posts ; but the French 4 ^', JS!' 
marshals, like brave and faithful men, rejected it, and 234. 
resolved to maintain their posts to the last extremity 
At two in the morning of the 30th March the genirale 
beat in all the quarters of Paris, to summon the national 
guard to assemble at their different points of rendezvous, commence- 
One-and-twenty years had elapsed since, at the same 
hour, it had called them, amidst the clang of the tocsin. Allied diapo- 
to muster for the defence of the throne on the 10th 
August 1793. They had then failed at the decisive March 30 , 
moment — they had basely surrendered their sovereign to 
an infuriated rabble, and abandoned the nation to the 
government of the multitude.* They now had their 
reward. They were to witness the degradation and pun- 
ishment of their country, the defeat of its armies, the 
overthrow of its independence ; the iron was to enter into 
the soul of the nation. Bravely, however, they repaired 
to their posts, amidst the tears of their wives and children, 

a beneficent government, which shall strengthen her alliance with all nations ; 
and therefore, in the present circumstances, it is the duty of Paris to hasten 
the general pacification. We await the ei^ression of your opinion, with a degree 
of impatience proportioned to the mighty consequences which must result from 
your determination, declare it : and you shall at once find defenders in the 
armies standing before your walls. Parisians I the state of France, the proceed- 
ings of the inhabitants of Bordeaux, the peaceable occupation of Lyons, and 
the real sentiments of your countrymen, are known to you. In tliese examples 
you will find the end of war and domestic discord : it is to be found nowhere 
else. The preservation of your city and of your tranquillity, sliall be the object 
of the prudent measures which the allies wUl not fail to ts^e, in concert with 
such of your authorities as enjoy the general confidence. Troops shall not be 
quartered upon you. Such are the sentiments with which Europe, arrayed 
before ^our walls, now addresses you. Hasten to Justify her confidence in your 
patriotism and prudence.”— Danilcvsky, 343,346; and CAPOFiaua, x. 

458, and Bit Orosit Chronikt iii. 3^ 

Ghap.vii. §93. 
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CHAP, who never expected to see them more. Hardly had the 
L XXXVII I. in the church of St Denis struck five in the morning, 
1814. when the anxious eyes from the summit of the heights of 
Romainville discovered several dark masses appearing 
beyond Pantin, on the road to Meaux. Still not a gun 
was fired on either side ; the level glance of the sun illumi- 
nated the peaceful slopes of Romainville, and the gilded 
dome of the Invalides was only beginning to lighten before 
his rays. Suddenly the discharge of artillery was heard 
on the right ; the dark mass quickly became edged with 
fire ; and soon the roar of several hundred pieces of cannon 
announced to the trembling inhabitants of the capital 
that the last day of the Revolution had arrived. RaefFskoi, 
supported by the reserves of Barclay, was charged with 
the attack of the French centre, between Pantin and 
Vincennes, and especially the heights of Belleville ; the 
hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg, supported by Giulay’s 
Austrians on the left, was to assail the bridges of the Marne 
at St Maur and Charenton, to clear the wood of Vincennes, 
blockade its castle, and threaten the Barriere du Trone. 
On the right the army of Silesia was to advance on Mont- 
‘J 4 ^I^Vaud’ f Count Langeron from Clichy and St 

ii.’sao, .S31. Denis; Kleist, York, and WoronzofF, on the Allied left, 
^^om the villages of La Villette and La Chapclle. Above 
vict^etcon ^ thousand men were destined to co-operate in 

xxiii’. the attack ; but they did not all arrive in action at the 
oro’ssec;hron. i weight oftlie contest long fell on Raeffskoi 

iv. 344, 347. and Barclay alone in the centre, and thence the unlooked- 
for continuance and bloody nature of the strife.^ 

At six in the morning the firing of musketry began in 
the centre, by Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, with his 
Repuis<i of division, issuing from the village of Pantin ; while 
iu uie^Sntre. Raeffskoi himself, with GorchakoiF’s infantry and Pahlen’s 
cavalry, moved direct on Romainville. Marmont, how- 
» Valid ii convinced of the error which had been committed in 

3 . 32 , 333 .”’ Hot holding these villages the evening before, was ad- 
SSL’nSgh v^-^cing to occupy them with Boyer’s division of the 
240. Koch, Young Guard, when he met Prince Eugene’s Russians 
pi’otho,’ iii. ’ an eminence a little beyond Pantin. A furious con- 
405,407. Die fiict immediately commenced, which soon extended to 
iv.345, 347. Romamville : the numbers were equal, the resolution and 
skill on the opposite sides well matched and so bloody 
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was the combat, that in a short time fifteen hundred of the chap. 
Russians had fallen. Mortier, finding he was not attacked, Lxxxvin. 
sent two divisions to aid Marmont, and with their aid the 1814. 
Russian cuirassiers were routed, and Prince Eugene driven 
back, still bravely fighting, into the villages. 

Feeling himself unequal to such a conflict for any con- 
siderable time, he wrote to Barclay, representing his situa- ^7 
tion, but declaring his resolution to die at his post and Heroic resut- 
shortly afterwards, RaefFskoi, having completed his circular HuMiana *^ 
march, commenced operations on the left. Plis infantry 
carried Montreuil, and his cavalry pushed onto Charonne, 
nearly in the rear of the Young Guard at Romainville, 
which checked the advance of Marmont’s victorious 
division, but still decided nothing. It was now eight 
o’clock, and the Emperor of Russia had just arrived on 
the field of battle, uncertain of the force of the enemy, or 
of the probable time of Napoleon’s approach : he learned 1 Dan. SoS, 
with dismay that Blucher’s forces had not yet reached ;xl332‘T;4. 
the neighbourhood of Montmartre — that the hereditary Vict.et conq. 
Prince of Wurtemberg and Giulay were still far behind, '297. Burgii. 
on the left — ^and that Raeffskoi was overmatched and his 
men fast falling, in the centre. Instantly perceiving the 471. Dio 
danger, the Emperor immediately ordered Barclay to ch?oih iv. 
bring up the grenadiers, and Russian and Prussian guards, 
to the support of Raeffskoi ; and soon these noble troops 405. 
were seen marching in double quick time, on the road to 
Pantiii.i 

Their arrival at the scene of danger speedily changed 
the face of aflfairs. Prince Eugene, long oppressed by 
superior numbers, now in his turn had the advantage. The Emperor 
General McsenzolF advanced at the head of three Russian the”guard 8 , 
divisions of the guards to the support of Raeffskoi ; and their which re- 
united force, finding that it was impossible to advance in battle tiiere. 
the plain till the heights were carried, from the summit of 
which the French guns vomited forth death on all sides, 
made a general attack on the wooded hills of Romainville, 
which were carried after a most desperate conflict. The 
French who occupied them were driven back to the 
heights in the rear of Menilmontant and Belleville. At 

■ * His words were—** The second corps is r^y and willing to be sacrificed ; 
think of us and help us.’* Barclay answered—** Many thanks for your resolu- 
tion : the grenadiers are prepared to reinforce you.*'— D anilefsky, 352. 
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CHAP, the same time, as the Prince-Royal of Wiirtemberg had 
LXxxrai.not up, Count Pahlen pushed forward a body of 

1814. his dragoons towards Vincennes, who, meeting with no 
opposition, approached the Barriere du Trone, where 
twenty guns, manned by the scholars of the Polytechnic 
School, received them with a point-blank discharge. 
Hardly,’ however, was the first round fired, when the 
Russian hulans made a dash in flank at the guns, which 
were taken, with the gallant youths who served them ; 
1 355^ and the seizure of the gate itself was only prevented by 

2«’ ^och* national guard, who checked the pursuit.* Mean- 
«i. 461, 464! while Barclay, having, by the aid of the guards and 

,334* m grenadiers, at length dislodged the enemy from the 

piotho, ill. heights of Pantin and Romainville, gave orders to sus- 
i?i’Gro^ pend the attack in the centre, until the arrival of the 
349™35i'^' Silesia on the right, and the corps of Giulay and 

vaientiiii, ii. tho hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg on the left, enabled 
the whole army to take the parts assigned them in the 
battle.^ 

At eleven o’clock, standards and armed bodies of men 
6 }). were seen by the anxious crowds who thronged the 

Appearance heights of Montmartro around St Denis, which soon, 

of Silesia on Widening and extending, moved steadily forward, till, 
the right, ^ black wave, they overspread the whole plain 

which stretches from thence to the capital. It was the 
vast host of the army of Silesia, which, dividing into 
two columns as it approached Montmartre, streamed in 
endless files, the one half towards La Villette, on the 
great road to tho barrier of St Denis, the other in the 
direction of Neuilly, as if to turn that important post by 
the extreme French left. York and Kleist were on the 
great road, moving direct on Paris, Langeron on tho 
Allied right, moving to turn the enemy’s flank. The 
defence of La Villette and La Chapelle was most obstinate. 
For four long hours Mortier’s troops, with heroic resolu- 
tion, made good their post against the constantly increasing 
masses and reiterated attacks of the Prussians ; and it 
was not till Woronzoff brought up his iron bands of 
Russian veterans, with the 13 th and 14 th light infantry 

One of these boys was overthrown Into a ditch, where a Cossack had his 
spear uplifted to pierce him, when a Russian lancer, touched with his youth 
and valour, stayed his arm, saying, ** Pas tuez le Jeune Fran 9 ais.''— Koch, 
iil.472. 
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at their head, that the batteries which commanded the chap. 
village were carried, and the French driven out. Mean- i^ xxxviu . 
while Marmont, being reinforced, again made dispositions 1814. 
for an attack on Pantin. Barclay upon that ordered the 
Prussian and Baden guards to march out and attack the 
enemy ; and these splendid troops, led by their gallant 
colonel, Alvensleben, rushed on the enemy with such 
impetuosity, that they were speedily broken and driven 
back almost to the barriers of Pr6 St Gervais. Such was ^ i>an. 357 , 
the admiration which this charge excited in the breast of In* 242 ^^^** 

• Alexander, who witnessed it, that with his own hands he 
took the cross of St George off the neck of the Archduke Vaud.ii.’336, 
Constantine, who stood near him, and sent it to the 
Prussian commander while he and liis troops were in the 
thick of a running fire. The flattering badge being put 354 , 367 .’ 
on his breast on the spot, the men set up a shout which 
was heard above all the roar of the battle.^ 

At length, about one o’clock in the afternoon, the heads 
of the columns of the hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg ^ 
arrived at the extreme Allied left ; and although Giulay’s And of ’the 
Austrians had not yet made their appearance, he imme- wurtemberg 
diately commenced operations. The wood of Vincennes on the left, 
was occupied almost without opposition ; the castle 
blockaded ; the bridge of St Maur, with eight guns, 
carried by storm, and the French driven back with severe 
loss to Charenton. Both wings having thus come up at 
last, the Emperor ordered a general attack along the 
whole line. The Allies formed, as at Leipsic and Arcis- 
sur-Aube, a vast convex, stretching from Charenton on 
the extreme left, to the neighbourhood of Neuilly on 
the right ; the French a concave, facing outwards, and 
which was gradually falling back to the barriers. Lange- 
ron was ordered to carry Montmartre, cost what it might ; 
while Raeffskoi and Prince Eugene, supported by Barclay’s 242 , 

reserves and the grenadiers, again renewed the attack on 24.s.^v^d. 
the centre. This grand assault, now made with greatly 55r*och/iii. ’ 
superior forces, and at all points at the same time, proved ^t.etConq 
entirely successful. The conquerors rushed forward in 342, 
the order followed in the desperate assault of Ismael, and n 4 ?’ 
with as rapid success.^ In vain the French generals and 
oflacors did all m their power, by standing in front of 363, 369. 
their columns, and exposing themselves to the uttermost, 
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CHAP, to animate their men and lead them back into action, 
L xxxvi ii, Heroism and patriotism did their best to resist, but they 
1814 . did it in vain. An invincible spirit was roused among 
mankind ; the Almighty fiat had gone forth, its instru-* 
ment was the indignation of oppressed humanity, and 
France was to undergo the punishment of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Flashing in the rays of a brilliant sun, the Russian and 
Prussian colours were carried forward from one summit 
storming of to another, till every obstacle was surmounted, and Paris 
whicircora- lay at their feet. The Prussians, under the gallant Prince 
maud Paris. William, after a desperate struggle carried the bridge over 
the canal of Ourcq, and expelled Mortier’s men, at the 
point of the bayonet, out of La Villette. Charpentier’s 
veterans of the guards retired, furious with indignation, 
and still even in retreat keeping up a deadly and 
unquenchable fire on their pursuers. Pitchnitsky’s 
division of the Russians carried the barriers of Pr 6 St 
Gervais, and made themselves masters of seventeen guns 
which had been planted there ; ten more yielded to the 
impetuous assault of the Prussian and Baden guards ; 
Prince GortchakofF forced Charonne ; the burying-ground 
at Mont Louis with eight, the battery of Menilmontant 
with seven guns, were successively stormed ; the inmost 
recesses of the wood of Romainville were the theatre of 
mortal conflict ; the village of Bagnolet was forced at the 
same time by Mcsenzolf. The external defences of the 
French centre being thus all carried about the same time, 
the whole Allied centre, amidst deafening shouts, con- 
verging together, rushed simultaneously into Belleville. 
Following up their successes, the advanced guards, with 
breathless haste, toiled to the summit of the Butte de 
1 Dan. 360 , Chaumont ; the level plateau was speedily covered with 
;^2, troops ; the splendid capital of France burst on their 
47^ 477”* i^aris, fire on Paris !” arose on all 

Valid. ii* 362 , sides, and, amidst cheers which were heard over the whole 
omq^xxui!^ battlefield, twenty howitzers were brought forward, which 
piohio^’iii bombs as far as the Chauss 4 e d’Antin, 

407, 411, ”414. The first shot was fired from a Russian battery of light 
artillery, which was the last that evacuated Moscow ; and 
368 , 371 . on both occasions was under the direction of General 
Milaradowitch.i 
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All of a sudden tlio troops received orders to halt at all chap. 
points, and it was soon known that a capitulation had ^ xxxvii i. 
been concluded. Joseph no sooner perceived that the 1814 . 
^Allied armies were about to throw the French troops ^ guspenaion 
back upon Paris, than he authorised the marshals to enter of arms is 
into a capitulation. This injunction was given by Joseph bothT^ides!^” 
at a quarter past twelve ; but it was not till the plateau 
of Chaumont was stormed, and the Russian bombs J)egan 
to fall in the city, that the French marshals rightly 
judged that the defence could no longer bo prolonged. In 
fact, in half an hour more the French troops, driven 
headlong down the steep descent which leads from the 
plateau to the town, would have been irrecoverably routed, 
and the conquerors would have entered the gates with 
them. They, in concert, accordingly despatched an officer 
to the Emperor Alexander, who was on the summit of 
the hill of Romainville, to request an armistice. The 
Emperor answered, with dignity, that he acceded to the 
proposition, but on condition only that Paris was imme- 
diately surrendered. As the officer had no power to 
accede to such a condition. Colonel Orloff returned with 
him to Marshal Marmont, whom he found in the first 
line, with his sword drawn, encouraging his worn-out 
battalions. The terms were at once agreed to, and the 
French were immediately to evacuate all the positions 
without the gates, including Montmartre. Orders were 
soon after despatched in all directions to stop the firing. 

So warm, however, was the conflict, so exasperated were 464 ^ 46 ^.* 
the soldiers on the opposite sides, that it was with great 
difficulty that they could be separated ; the enthusiastic ^ond. 
cheers of the Allies made the air resound over the piotho.hi. 
adjacent parts of Paris; and when the firing ceased, 
the last sounds that were heard were from Curial’s veterans soy* 
of the Old Guard, who still shouted “ Vive I’Empercur !”i 
To the loud roar of the artillery, the incessant clang of 
the musketry, the cries and cheers of the combatants, now ^3 
succeeded a silence yet more awful, during which the General oc- 
terms of the capitulation were under discussion, and the thnie?giiti 
fate of six hundred thousand human beings depended on 
a few words from the Emperor of Russia. Meanwhile 
the French troops, in the deepest dejection, many of them 
with tears mingling with the blood on their cheeky 
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CHAP, withdrew within the barriers. The Allied columns, who 
L xxxvm . gYeoi, strength, and exulting in 

1814. their triumphs, were immediately every where brought 
forward to the front, and formed a sublime spectaclef 
From the banks of the Marne to those of the Seine, on a 
vast semicircle of six miles, the troops rested on their 
arms. The different lines were placed near each other, so 
as to form a continued close column. Artillery bristled 
on all the heights, cavalry filled all the plains ; a hundred 
thousand men, leaning on their arms, and three hundred 
pieces of cannon, with the matches burning, were ready 
to pour the vials of wrath on the devoted city. Alexander, 
^7.^x5 with all his suite, rode on to the plateau of Chaumont ; 
vait^n lay spread like a map at his feet. The descending 

369 , 370*. sun, which cast its rays over its vast assemblage of domes 
and palaces, seemed to supplicate him to imitate its 
387, 389. beneficence, and shine alike upon the just and the unjust. 
He was not wanting to his glorious destiny. ^ 

But ere the terms could be agreed to, loud cheers, 
followed by a tremendous fire, were heard on the right 
storming of Montmartrc was speedily enveloped in smoke, and for 
wMcfrdoses’ suspense watching the dreadful 

the battle, struggle, the last of the northern campaign, which was there 
going forward. In a quarter of an hour, however, the 
thunders ceased ; the well-known Russian hurrah re- 
sounded through the air; Russian standards were descried 
on the summit of the hill ; and soon the arrival of mes- 
sengers announced, that before intelligence of the suspen- 
sion had reached them, Count Langeron, ascending from 
the extreme right of the Allied lino on the side of Clichy, 
had carried this stronghold by assault. Such was the 
vigour of the storm, that of thirty guns planted on the 
hill, twenty-nine were taken ; and in ten minutes from 
the time when the attack commenced, the Russian colours 
waved on its summit, although the preparations for 
defence appeared so formidable that the brave Rudze- 
witz, who led the assault, took leave of his brother ofl5cers, 
as advancing to certain death, before ho entered the fire. 
No sooner was the hill carried, than Langeron chased the 
French back into Paris, and immediately brought up 
eighty-four guns, which were planted on its summit, 
pointed towards the capital. ‘‘So Father Paris! you 
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must now pay for Mother Moscow,” exclaimed a Russian chap. 
artilleryman, with the medal of 1812 on his bosom, as ho ^ xxxvii i. 
approjiehed his match to the touch-hole of his cannon. 

As soon as the suspension of arms, however, was agreed 
to, a white flag was displayed from the telegraph on the 
top of Montmartre, the soldiers piled their arms, and the 
bands of all the regiments, advancing to the most elevated 647 , 658. 
points around, made the air resound with martial and 
triumphant strains. By a singular coincidence, the last Grosso 
action in the war took place on an eminence which still 380 , 382 . 
bears its Roman name of tjie Hill of Mars, and where, 
fifteen hundred years before, St Denis sufiered martyr- 433. 
dom, who first introduced Christianity into Northern 
Gaul.i * 

The battle of Paris, the last scene in this mighty drama, 
was also on the side of the Allies, and, considering the 35 ^ 
number opposed to them, one of the most bloody. They 
lost not less than 9093 men, of whom 153 were Wiirtem- * 
bergers, 1840 Prussians, and 7100 Russians — a clear 
proof upon whom the weight of the contest had fallen, 
and with whom its principal glory should rest. They 
took eighty-six pieces of cannon on the field, two stan- 
dards, and a thousand prisoners ; and the guns of the 
national guard, seventy-two in number, were given up 
by capitulation. The French loss was much less severe, 
and did not exceed 4500 men. The reason of this great 
disproportion between the loss of the victorious and 
vanquished army, was not so much the strength of the 
French position, or the efiect of their formidable heavy 
batteries on the Allied columns, as the circumstance that 
Blucher did not receive his orders in time to make his 
attack on the right simultaneous with Raeffskoi’s in the 2 Dan. 371 . 
centre ; and that the Prince-royal of Wiirtemberg did not 416^4171*^ 
come up till the very last attack, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, after the battle had lasted eight hours.^ Thus, ui. 488 , fioo! 
during the greater part of the day, the opposite sides chr^av.° 
were nearly equally matched in respect of number at 385. 
the points engaged, though, when all their troops came 

* Montmartre— Mons Martis. St Denis, the patron saint of France, suffered 
martyrdom there in tlie year 241. His remains, cast into the Seine, were raised 
by a pious widow near Chaillot, and interred in a wheat Held, where the 
church of St Denis now stands, and the mausoleum of the kings of France has 
been constructed.— Thisrry, Gaule sow la Domination Romainef ii. 324, 

325. 
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CHAP, up, the Allies were three to one. Nevertheless, the resis- 
Lxx^mn. lance of the French army, from first to last, was most 
1814. heroic ; they yielded their capital, in the end, only to 
the forces of banded Europe ; and this day may justly bo 
considered as adding another to the immortal wreath of 
laurels which encircles their brows. 

“ If the Allies were encamped,” said Napoleon in the 
66. senate, on the 30th March 1813, “on the heights of Mont- 
rec^vlraSitei- dartre, I would not surrender one village in the thirty- 
second military division,” (the Hanse Towns.) On that 
vance.' day year — on the 30th March 1814 — the Allies were 
encamped on the heights of Montmartre ; but he was 
obliged to surrender, not a village in the north of Ger- 
many, but his crown and his empire. No sooner was the 
Emperor made aware, while on his return to Paris, that 
the Allies were approaching its walls, than he despatched 
on the 29th his aid-de-camp, General Dejeari, from Dou- 
lencourt, to announce his immediate return to the capital ; 
and to intimate that negotiations were renewed, through 
the medium of Austria and Prince Metternich, with the 
Allied powers. Dejean had reached Mortier, after incre- 
dible exertions, about three o’clock, as ho was bravely 
combating the Prussians in front of La Villette. The 
marshal immediately despatched a flag of truce to Schwart- 
zenberg, with a letter written on a drum head, intimating 
the resumption of the negotiations, and proposing an 
armistice. The Allied generals, however, were too well 
informed to fall into the snare ; and a polite answer was 
returned by the generalissimo, stating “ that the intimate 
and indissoluble union which subsists between the sove- 
reign powers, affords a sure guarantee that the negotia- 
^ , tions which you suppose are on foot separately between 

SchSAMn- Austria and France, have no foundation ; and that the 
reports which you have received on that head are entirely 
and Reply, groundless.” The attempt to avert the evil hour thus com- 
11 .'^ Fainl^’ pletely failed, and it was shortly after that Marmont and 
198, 199. Mortier jointly concluded the armistice for the evacuation 
of Paris.^ 

Meanwhile Napoleon, every hour more alarmed, was 
straining every nerve to reach the capital. On the 29th 
the Imperial Guard and equipages arrived at Troyes late 
at night, having marched above forty miles in that single 
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day. After a few hours’ rest he threw himself into his chap. 
travelling carriage, and, as tho wearied cuirassiers could ^ ^xxvii l 
no longer keep pace with him, set out alone for Paris 
Courier after courier was despatched before him, to His rapid 
announce his immediate return to tho authorities of the return to 
capital ; but as he approached it, the most disastrous UuSd of 
intelligence reached him every time he changed horses. 

Ho learned successively that the Empress and his son 
had quitted Paris ; that the enemy were at its gates ; 
that* they were fighting on the heights. Ilis impatience 
was now redoubled : he got into a little post caleche to 
accelerate his speed ; and although the horses were going 
at the gallop, he incessantly urged tho postilions to press 
on faster. Tho steeds flew like the winds ; tho wheels 
took fire in rolling over the pavement : yet nothing could 
satisfy the Emperor. At length by great exertions ho 
reached Fromentcau, near tho fountains of Juvisy, only 
five leagues from Paris, at ten at night. As his horses 
were there changing at the post-house called Cour de 
France, some straggling soldiers who were passing an- 
nounced, without knowing the Emperor, that Paris had 
capitulated. “These men Jire mad!” cried Napoleon, 

“ the thing is impossible : bring mo an officer 1 ” At the 
very moment General Pelliard came up and gave the 
whole details of the catastrophe. Large drops of sweat 
stood on the Emperor’s forehead : he turned to Caulain- 
court and said, “Do you hear that ?” with a fixed gaze 
that made him shudder. At this moment tho Seine only 
separated the Emperor from tho enemy’s advanced posts 199^203!^^’ 
on the extreme Allied left, iii the plain of Villeneuvo St 
George’s; their innumerable watch-fires illuminated the in. ’sei, 6(i2! 
whole north and east of the heavens ; while the mighty ciironriv? 
conqueror, in the darkness, followed only by two post 393 , 394. 
carriages and a few attendants, received the stroke of 
fate.i 

Berthicr now came up, and Napoleon immediately 

said he must set out to Paris. “ Caulaincourt, order the 

^ 68 

carriage ! ” Unable to restrain his anxiety to get forward, His rem'ark- 
ho set out on foot, accompanied by Berthicr and Caulain- 
court, speaking incessantly as he hurried on, without iiearing of 
waiting for an answer, or seeming to be conscious of their Parfs.” 
presence. “ I burned the pavement,” said he ; “my horses 
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CHAP, were as swift as the wind ; but still I felt oppressed with 
L XXX VII I an intolerable weight : something extraordinary was 
1814 . passing within me. I asked them only to hold out four- 
and-twenty hours. Miserable wretches that they are ! 
Marmont, too, who had sworn that he would be hewn in 
•pieces rather than surrender! And Joseph ran off too — 
my very brother ! To surrender the capital to the enemy 
— what poltroons ! They had my orders ; they knew 
that on the 2d April I would be here at the head of 
seventy thousand men. My brave scholars, my national 
guard, who had promised to defend my son — all men 
with a heart in their bosoms — ^would have j oi iied to combat 
at my side. And so they have capitulated — betrayed 
their brother, their country, their sovereign, degraded 
France in the eyes of Europe ! Entered into a capital of 
eight hundred thousand souls without tiring a shot I It 
is too dreadful I That comes of trusting cowards and 
fools ! When I am not there, they do nothing but heap 
up blunder on blunder. What has been done with tho 
artillery? They should have had two hundred pieces, 
and ammunition for a month. Every one has lost his 
head ; and yet Joseph imagines he can lead an army, 
and Clarke is vain enough to think himself a minister ; 
but I begin to think Savary is right, and that he is a 
traitor. Set off, Caulaincourt ; fly to tho Allied lines ; 
penetrate to headquarters, you have full powers ; fly, 
fly 1” He still insisted upon following with Belliard and 
the cavalry, who had already evacuated Paris ; but upon 
the repeated assurances of that officer that the capitula- 
.a')8, 3C1.* concluded, and the capital in the hands of an 

^2^^664* ^ hundred and twenty thousand men, he at 

Die’croio length agreed to return, rejoined his carriages, which he 
had preceded by above a mile, and, after ordering the 
retiring corps to take a position at Essonno, set out for 
Fontainbleau, which ho reached at six in the morning.^ 
While these mournful scenes were passing at the soli- 
ng tary headquarters of the French Emperor, very different 
Preparations was the spectacle which the victorious camp of tho Allies 
forentering exhibited. It was there universally known that the 
troops were to enter Paris on the following morning; and 
orders had been issued that all those who were to accom- 
pany the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia should 
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appear in their gala dresses, and with their arms and chap. 
accoutrements in the best possible order. In great part 
of the troops, especially the corps of Bluchcr’s army, tho I 8 i 4 . 
clothing was almost worn out ; hardly an entire uniform 
was to be seen ; maiiy of the men were arrayed in a 
motley garb, stripped from the dead bodies of tlicir 
enemies and allies. But tho case was otherwise with tho 
household troops of the Emperor, the guards, grenadiers, 
and reserve cavalry. These superb corps had been kept 
by the Emperor throughout the whole three preceding 
campaigns in the highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment, and for this glorious entree they decked themselves 
out with the utmost possible care. Incredible efforts 
were made by the men through the night, even after the 
fatigues of the preceding day, to gratify alike their sove- 
reigns’ and their own wishes on this memorable occasion. 

From having almost invariably, during tho preceding 
campaign, marched and fought in their great-coats, their ^ 
uniforms wore in their knapsacks, clean and dry, L^dL*254!’ 
and their arms were burnished up with a vigour which 
soon rendered them as bright as when they left tho 
esplanades of St Petersburg or Berlin.^ 

Meanwhile tho terms of the capitulation were tho sub- 
ject of anxious discussion in tho Emperor’s cabinet. It 
was conducted on tho part of the French by Colonels Final concin. 
Fabvier and Denis, on that of tho Allies by Nesselrode puuiation.^"'' 
and Orloff. To all the demands of the French marshals 
that Paris should be protected, its monuments intrusted 
to the care of the national guard, and private property 
preserved sacred, the Allies gave a ready consent ; but a 
very serious difficulty arose, when it was proposed that 
the marshals with their followers should capitulate. To 
this they positively refused to accede, declaring that they 
would sooner perish in tho streets ; and as the Kussian 
officers had no power to dispense with this material 
article, they were obliged to refer the matter to tho 
Emperor, who agreed to abandon it. A discussion next 
arose as to the route by which tho marshals should retire ; • 
the Allies insisting for that of Brittany, tho French for 
any they might choose. This too was referred to the 
Emperor, who agreed to forego this condition also. The 
terms of the capitulation were at length finally adjusted 
VOL. XVIII. 'z 
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ciTAP. at three in the morning; it being stipulated that the 
L xxxvii l. should evacuate Paris at seven on the same day ; 

that the whole public arsenals and magazines should be 
surrendered in the state in which they were when the 
capitulation was concluded ; that the national guard, 
according to the pleasure of the Allies, should be either 

1 Dan. .37.5, disbanded or employed under their direction in the service 
S77. Viet. Qf tjjQ (jity ; that the wounded and stragglers found after 

et Ccfnq. , i . , . , . . i ° . 

xxiii.;u7, ten in the morning should be considered prisoners of war ; 
111.^418^*41^’ Paris should bo recommended to the generosity 

of the Allied sovereigns.^ 

The municipal magistrates of Paris, consisting of the 
71. prefects of the department of the Seine, the mayor of 

Interview of the city, the chiefs of the national guard, and a few of its 
will' the ma- Superior officers, thus abandoned to themselves, without 
superior government to direct their movements, now 
deemed it higli time to take steps for the preservation of 
the city. Accordingly a deputation, consisting of those 
elevated functionaries, set off at two in the morning for 
the headquarters of the Allied sovereigns. They had no 
need of lamps to their carriages ; the immense semicircle 
of watchfires through which they passed on the road to 
Bondy threw a steady light on the road, and first revealed 
to them the vast force by which the capital had been 
assailed. Proceeding rapidly on, they soon reached the 
headquarters, and at four they were introduced to the 
Emperor Alexander. They were received by him in the 
most gracious manner — “ Gentlemen ! ” said the Czar, “ I 
am not the enemy of the French nation ; I am so only of 
a single man, whom I once admired and long loved ; but 
who, devoured by ambition and filled with bad faith, 
came into the heart of my dominions, and left me no 
alternative but to seek security for niy future safety in 
the liberation of Europe. The Allied sovereigns have 
come here, neither to conquer nor to rule France, but to 

2 Viet, et learn and support what France itself deems most suitable 

for its own welfare ; and they only await, before under- 
250 Koch* ascertain, in the declared wish of Paris, 

iii.w7,52i.* the probable wish of France.” He then promised to take 
under his especial protection, the museums, monuments, 
syo, 3y4. public institutions, and establishments of all sorts in the 
capital.^ Upon the request of the magistrates that the 
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national guard should be kept up, Alexander, turning to chap. 
the chief of the staff, asked if he could rely upon that 
civic force. The reply was, that he might entirely rely 
upon their discharging every duty like men of honour. 

The Emperor immediately replied that ho could expect 
nothing more, and desired no other guarantee ; and that 
he referred the details to General Sacken, whom he had 
appointed-igovernor of Paris, and whom they would find 
in every respect a man of delicacy and honour. 

Paris, meanwhile, was in that state of combined excite- 
ment and stupor which prepares the way for great political 
revolutions. The terrors of the people had been extreme state of pub- 
during the battle : th(;y trembled for the pillage, massacre, parifduring 
and conflagration, which they were told by the placards tim period, 
posted by the police, awaited them if the Allies were suc- 
cessful ; and they dreaded at least as much the unchaining 
the cupidity of the faubourgs and passions of the Revolu- 
tion, by the proposal to arm the working classes, and 
prepare a national defence. While the struggle lasted, an 
immense crowd filled the Boulevards, and all the streets 
leading in to them on the north and cast, composed of at 
least as many women as men, who manifested the utmost 
anxiety for the event, and evinced the warmest sympathy 
with the long files of wounded who w^ere brought in from 
the heights. On the approach of evening, when the 
passage of artillery and ammunition waggons through the 
streets to the southward told hut too plainly that the 
defence could no longer be maintained, the sentiment that 
Napoleon was overthrown, and that a change of govern- 
ment would kike place, became universal. The partisans 
of a regency, under the direction of Marie Louise, who 
otherwise might have been numerous, were paralysed by 
her departure from the capital ; and the Jacobins and 
republicans, long restrained under the empire, did 
venture to declare themselves, from terror of the Allied vVt.et‘ 
arms. Thus the royalists, who had received some slight 32T 321?”* 
countenance at lenst from the Allied headquarters, were ii. m 
the only party which ventured to act openly ; and already 521^ 5^'* 
some symptoms of their taking a decided part had 
appeared.^ 

At the barrier of Mousseaux, where a battalion of the 
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CHAP, national guards was ordered by the general to issue forth 
L XXXvii L combat with the troops of the line, the Duke of Fitz- 
1814 . James, a known royalist leader, had stepped forward from 
First move- ranks, harangued the regiment, and persuaded them 

mente of the to disobcy the order, upon the ground that it wds contrary 
royalists. fundamental conditions of their institution to be 

sent beyond the barriers. After it was known that a 
capitulation had been agreed to, the activity of the royalist 
committee was redoubled. All night they were in delibe- 
ration : in vain several of their members were arrested by 
the police ; the general conviction that the authority of 
that hated body, and their host of ten thousand spies, by 
whom Paris and France had so long been governed, would 
soon be at an end, counterbj^lanced all their efforts ; and 


it was determined to raise the royalist standard openly in 
the capital on the following morning at nine o’clock. 
Accordingly, M. Charles do Vauvinoux, on the Place 
Louis XV., read aloud to a small assembly of royalists 
Schwartzenberg’s proclamation, issued the day before, 
and at its close, mounting the white cockade, exclaimed 
“ Vive le Roi ! ” The number of his followers was only 
four, but they immediately rode through the neighbouring 
streets and Boulevards, repeating the ancient rallying cry 
of France, and distributing white cockades to the people. 
A few gentlemen of the old families and the better classes 
joined them, but their numbers were still very incon- 
siderable ; and towards the Porte St Martin and Rue St 
royalist emissaries were insulted by the 
Montg. vii. people and seized by the police. The great body of the 
et conq.^^** inhabitants were congregated in the streets, and highly 
^^cited, but dubious and uncertain ; anxious, but yet 
525'^ 527.* apprehensive : ready to receive an impulse, but incapable 
of originating it. Such is the end of revolutions.^ 

In this state of agitation and uncertainty, noonday 
arrived, and the cortege of the Allied sovereigns began to 
Entrance of make its appearance in the Faubourg St Martin, on their 
sovereigns Capital. The Prussian cavalry of the guard, 

into Paris, preceded by some squadrons of Cossacks, came first ; then, 
the Prussian light horse of the guards ; next the Austrian 
grenadiers ; then the Russian and Prussian foot-guards : 
the Russian cuirassiers and artillery closed the procession. 
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Indescribable was the enthusiasm which the matchless niAP. 
spectacle excited in the minds of the soldiers and officers ^^ xxxvii L 
who witnessed the march. Precisely at eight o’clock the 1814. 
Emperor mounted his horse, and traversing the vast 
array of soldiers who were drawn up to salute him in 
passing, arrived at nine at the commencement of the Fau- 
bourg St Martin. Already various pickets of Cossacks had 
traversed the Boulevards ; the principal military points 
in the capital had been occupied by the Russians ; the 
red Cossacks of the guard were to be seen at the corners 
of the principal streets ; their bizarre costume and Asiatic j 
physiognomy had excited general alarm. But when the 385. ’uurKh. 
superb array of the househohl troops appeared, when the ' 

infantry thirty, and the cavalry fifteen abreast, began to 
defile through the faubourg, and the forces whom they 4(S’ *bie * 
had so often been told were cut to pieces or destroyed, [J/iron, jy 
were beheld in endless succession, in the finest order and 396, 3U7. 
the most brilliant array, one universal feeling of enthu- 
siasm seized upon the multitude.^ 

Every window was crowded ; the roofs were covered 
with anxious spectators ; the throng in the streets was so 
excessive that it was with difficulty the troops could make Universal 
their way through them. Passing from the extreme of of thu people, 
terror to that of gratitude, the Parisians gave vent in the 
loudest applause to their astonishment and admiration. 

The proclamation of the Allied sovereigns to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, already given,* had been placarded in 
every part of the capital that morning ; its conciliatory 
expressions were universally known, and had diffused a 
unanimous entrancement. The grand object of anxiety 
to all, was to get a glimpse of the Emperor Alexander, to 
whom, it was generally felt, their deliverance had been 
owing. When that noble prince, with the King of Prussia 
on his right, and Prince Schwartzenberg and Lord Cath- ^ ^ 

cart on his left, made his appearance, amidst a bril- 467, 4(58. 
liant suite of varied uniforms, at the Porte St Martin, ^^ond. 
the enthusiasm of the multitude knew no bounds. Cries 
of “ Vive r Empereur Alexandre ! ” “ Vive le Roi de Thlb.* 

Prusse ! ” “ Vivent Ics Allies ! ” Vivent notres Libera- ReauSi. it 
teurs ! ” burst from all sides and the universal transports 281, 284. 
resembled rather the incense of a grateful people to a 

* Ante, Chap. Lxxxviii. § 53, note. 
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CHAP, beneficent and Yictorioiis sovereign, than the reception by 
the vanquisiied of their conqueror, after a bloody and 
desperate war. 

Turning to the right at the Porte St Martin, the Allied 
sovereigns passed along the Boulevard of the same name, 
Extraordi- and admired at the gate of St Denis the noble triumphal 
TnSe Phice arcli, inscribed “ Ludovico Magno.” As they approached 
Louis XV. Boulevard Italien, the aspect of the multitude, if 
possible still greater, was of a more elevated description : 
the magnificent hotels of that opulent quarter were 
crowded with elegantly dressed females, waving white 
handkerchiefs, and cries of “Vi vent Ics Bourbons !” were 
heard .in every direction. Such ^vas the enthusiasm witli 
which the sovereigns were received as they defiled through 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine, that the people kissed 
their boots, their sabres, and the trappings of their horses ; 
and many young women of graceful exterior and polished 
manners, entreated the gentlemen in attendance to tako 
them up before them on their horses, that they might 
obtain a nearer sight of their deliverers.* Alexander’s 
1 Beauch ii gracious, his figure so noble, his answers 

283. Dan. 384, so fclicitous, his pronunciation of the French so pure, as 
m ca^pfx.**^ excite universal admiration. “We have been long 
467 , ^ 8 . expecting you,” said one. “Wo should have been hero 
€hron!! 1 iv.** soonor but for the bravery of your troops,” was the happy 
answer of the Czar. “I come not,” he repeatedly said, 
“as your enemy ; regard me as your friend.”^ 

The sovereigns defiled past the then unfinished pillars 
of the Temple of Glory, now converted into the graceful 
peristyle of the church of the Madeleine ; their trium- 
phant hoofs rang in the Place Louis XV., on the spot 
where Louis XVI., Mario Antoinette, and the Princess 

* I have been assured of tliisfact by both Lord Cathcart and Lord Burghersh, 
now tlie Earl of Westmoreland, wlio took a part in tlie procession, and them- 
selves had a fair Parisienne, sometimes en croupe, at others on the pommel of 
their saddles, at the place Louis XV. The English who entered Paris with the 
Allies were the Earl of Cathcart, Lord Stewart, Lord Burghersh, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Colonel II. Cooke, the lion. Major Frederick Catlicart, Captain Wood, 
Lieutenant Aubin, Lieutenant the lion. George Cathcart, Lieutenant Harris, 
who brought the despatclies to lilngland, Thomas Sydenham, Esq., John Bid- 
well, Esq., and Dr Frank. — Bvrghkrsh, 254, Note. Savary gives the Mime 
account of the Parisian ladies on this occasion. “ There were to be seen ladies, 
and even ladies of rank, who so far forgot the respect due to themselves, as to 
give themselves up tojbhe most shameful delirium. They threw themselves over 
the circle of horses which surrounded the Emperor of Russia, and testified an 
empressemmt more fitted to e.\cite contempt than conciliate kindly feeling.” — 

fcJAVARY, vii, 52. 
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Elizabeth had been executed; and halting in the entrance 
of the CIiainps-Elysecs, they beheld fifty thousand of their 
chosen troops defile before them, amidst the applause of 
the multitude, and through the space formed by the 
bayonets of the national guard of Paris, which kept the 
ground for the procession. God ! ” said Monvel, in the 
church of St Roch during the fervour of the Revolution, 
“ if you exist, avenge your injured name : 1 bid you 
defiance : you dare not launch your thunders ; who will 
after this believe in your existence ? ” * Lento 
gradu, ad vindictam, Divina procedit ira ; tarditatem 
supplicii gravitate compensat.” t The thunders of 
Heaven had now been launched ; the Revolution had 
been destroyed by the effect of its own principles, and 
the answer of God delivered on the spot where its 
greatest crimes had been committed, by the mouths 
of tlic Revolutionists themselves.^ 

“ Par ce terrible exemple apprenez tous dii moins 

Que les crimes publics out les dieux pour teuioins ; 

Plus le coupable est grand, plus grand est le supplice. 

Tremblcz i>euplos et rois, et craiguez leur justice 

• AnU, Chap. xiv. § 48. 

t The Divine wrath proceeds by a slow step to retribution : it compensates the 
delay of punishment by its weight. — St Augustin. 

4 , VoLTAiRB, SetniramiSf Act v. Scene 8 . 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS, AND CONCLUSION 
OF THE WAR.— APRIL 1— JULY 30, 1814. 

CHAP. Napoleon was now overthrown: but a duty of no 
L XXXIX . small difliculty awaited the Allied sovereigns in dclibcrat- 
1814. ing upon who was to be acknowledged as his successor. In 
Groat diffi if a question of the most delicate kind ; and there 

cuity in the was not a little danger that the alliance, which had been 
NaiSeon’a together with such difficulty during the vicissitudes 
successor, of war, would be broken uj) in determining what use they 
were to make of their victory. Not only political prin- 
ciples and passions of the most profound, but family 
interests of the strongest kind, were at issue in the deter- 
mination that was about to be taken. It was of the last 
importance to avoid rendering the war a national one in 
France, and to continue to hold it out, as it in reality 
was directed, solely against the violence and injustice of 
the Revolution. But how was this to be done if a dynasty 
which they had proscribed, and which was possibly still 
unpopular, was forced upon an unwilling people ? The 
Allied sovereigns had uniformly declared, that they would 
wait for some manifestation of public opinion in France, 
but none such had hitherto been generally evinced ; and 
it would soon be necessary to take some decided measure 
while yet in uncertainty as to the race of sovereigns, or 
the species of government, which would be acceptable to 
its inhabitants. Nor were the inclinations of the Allied 
sovereigns less at variance on the subject. Alexander had 
more than once repudiated the idea of a crusade for the 
restoration of the Bourbon line; Austria naturally and 
openly inclined to a regency, of which Marie Louise 
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might be the head ; while, although the English ministers c^Ar^ 
in private inclined to the ancient race, yet no oflSicial act 
implicating the nation had hitherto taken place ; and I 8 i 4 . 
following the principles of their constitution, and the 
uniform principles of their government during the war, 
they too deprecated the idea of any forcible interference 
in the internal aifairs of France. 

When the review was concluded, and the troops were 
dividing into small parties to reach the quarters assigned ^ 
them, in the barracks and suburbs of the city, Alexander important 
alighted at the hotel of M. Talleyrand, where the leading • 

members of the senate, and the most distinguished cha- Sind's 
racters of the capital, were assembled. The fact of his hotel: 
taking up his residence there sufficiently evinced the part 
which the arch-diplomatist was to take in the negotia- 
tions which followed. The meeting was of a very various 
character, and exhibited a strange example of the manner 
in which the most opposite parties are thrown together 
in the later stages of a revolution. On the side of the 
royalists there were the Baron Louis and M. do Pradt, 
the well-known and acute Archbishop of Malines, the 
Due de Dalberg, Boiirrienne, formerly Kapoleon’s private ^40^*11^2!** 
secretary, and the senator Bournonville ; and these, with Cap. x. 46 i>, 
the King of Prussia, Prince Schwartzenberg, Prince Lich- pradt?Hist. 
tenstein. Count Nesselrode, and Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
constituted this memorable assemblage. Their jiroceedings 14. 
are well worth recounting ; the fate of the world depended 
upon their deliberations.^ 

Alexander opened the discussion by stating that there 
were three courses to adopt ; either to make peace with 3 
Napoleon, taking tlie necessary securities against him ; Account of 
to establish a regency ; or to recall the house of Bourbon, 

Upon these momentous questions he requested the opinion 
of the meeting, protesting that the only wish of the Allied 
sovereigns was to consult the wishes of France, and secure 
the peace of the world. Talleyrand immediately rose, 
and strongly urged that the two former projects were 
altogether inadmissible ; and that tliere could be no peace 
in Europe while Napoleon, or any of his dynasty, were 
on the throne. He concluded that the only course was 
to adopt the third, which would be generally acceptable, 
and which offered the only way of escaping out of the 
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riiAP. evils hr which they were surrounded. lie added, under 
XXXIX . ^ 1 ^^ ^ princes who had learned wisdom 

1814. in misfortune, all the guarantees which could be desired 
would be obtained for durable freedom. To this proposi- 
tion it was replied by Schwartzenberg, that no indica- 
tions of indilFerence to the Emperor had been witnessed 
by the army in its passage through France ; that the 
declarations in favour of the Bourbons had been few and 
far between ; and that the heroic resistance of the national 
guards at Fere-Champenoise, many of whom had been 
only a few days before at the plough, gave no indications 
, PePradt of.such a disposition. Alexander then turned to Talley- 
iTist.de la rand, aiid asked him how he proposed to arrive at his 
] 8 ? 24 ?*^cap”' object. Tallcyraiid replied, by means of the constituted 
Sav^vii^M authorities: that he wpuld answer for the senate, and 
64. ’ that their example would be speedily followed by all 

France.i 

Alexander then asked the Abb6 do Pradt and Baron 
^ Louis their opinion ; and prefaced it by declaring, in the 
wi)ich*ter- most eiiorgctic terms, ‘Hhat he was not the author of the 
dSmiua-'*^ ; that Napoleon had, without a cause, invaded his 
Jjon^torestore dominions ; that it was neither a thirst for conquest nor 
bons. the lust of dominion which had brought him to Paris, 
but the necessity of self-preservation ; that he had done 
all in his power to spare that capital, and would have 
been inconsolable if he had failed in that object ; finally, 
that he was not the enemy of France, but of Napoleon, 
and all who were hostile to its liberties.” In these senti- 
ments the King of Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg 
expressed their entire concurrence ; and then the Abb6 
de Pradt and Baron Louis declared that they were 
royalists ; “that the great majority of the French nation 
were of the same opinion ; that it was the knowledge of 
negotiations going on at Chatillon with Napoleon, that 
alone had hitherto prevented this opinion from manifest- 
ing itself ; but that, now that they were concluded, Paris 
would readily declare itself, and the whole of France 
would immediately follow its example.” “Sire,” resumed 
Talleyrand, “ there are but two courses open to us ; 
Buonaparte or Louis XVIII. Buonaparte if you can — 
but you cannot; for you are not alone. What would 
they give you in his place ? A soldier ? We want no 
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more of them. If we wanted one, we would keep the crap. 
one we already have : he is the first in the world. After i^xx xix . 
him, any one that could bo offered us would not have I8i4. 
ten votes in his favour. I repeat it, Sire ! any attempt 
except for Buonaparte or Louis XVIII. is but an intrigue.” Rest. i8, 21. 
“Well, then,” said Alexander, “I declare that I will no 657™, 
longer treat with the Emperor Napoleon;” and added, 
on the suggestion of the Abbe do Pradt, “ nor with any m. 
inenibcr of his family.” ^ 

Tlic die being thus cast, the next step to be taken was 
to announce the resolution of the Allied sovereigns ,, 
to the inhabitants of Paris. An address to the French Dcciarj\tion 
nation was immediately drawn up and published, that tiiey 
in which they declared that they would grant more ^ 

^ ^ ^ • longer tre.it 

favourable terms to a wise government, than when it was with Napo- 
neccssary to provide against the devouring ambition of 
Napoleon : that they would not treat with Napoleon, nor March 30. 
any member of his family : that they would respect the 
integrity of France, as it had been under its legitimate 
monarchs : that they wished that France should bo great 
and powerful, and would respect and guarantee any con- 
stitution which it might adopt: and concluded by invit- 
ing the senate to appoint a provisional government, and 
prepare a suitable constitution for the French people.* 

Orders were, at the same time, sent to the police to 
liberate all persons detained in prison for state offences, 
or “ for having prevented the inhabitants in their com- 
munes from firing on the Allied troops, and so saved 
their persons and effects, or who were in detention on 
account of their attachment to their ancient and legiti- 


♦ “ The Allied powers having occupied Paris, they are ready to receive the 
declaration of the French nation. They declare, that if it was indispensable that 
the conditions of peace should contain stronger guarantees when it was necessary 
to enchain the ambition of Napoleon, they would l)ecome more favourable 
when, by a return to a wiser government, France itself offers the assurance of 
repose. The Allied sovereigns declare, in consequence, that they will no longer 
treat with Napoleon nor with any of his family; that they respect tlie integrity 
of old France, as it existed under its legitimate kings— -they may even go 
further, for they always profess the principle, that for the happiness of Europe 
it is necessary that France should be great and powerful; that they recognise 
and will guarantee such n constitution as the French nation may give itself. 
They invite, consequently, tlte senate to appoint a provisional government, 
which may provide for the necessities of administration, and establish such a 
constitution as may be fitting for the French people. Tlie intentions which 1 
have just expressed are common to me with all tlie Allied powers.” — Alkxan- 
DRR, Pans, 31si March 1814. Three p.m. ; See Capkpigub, x. 477 ; and 
Thibaudsau, ix. 642. 
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Immense ef- 
fect of this 
declaration. 


2 Monitcur, 
April 1, 2, 
and 3, 1814. 


mate sovereign.” Some difficulty was anticipated in 
getting a printer who would have courage enough to 
throw off such a proclamation : but Talleyrand had early 
in the morning provided against this difficulty, and was 
ready with an artisan, who did the work with such 
expedition that before nine at night five hundred copies 
, were placarded over every part of Paris. At the same 
time, Bourrienne, by means of the post-office, of which 
he got command by authority of Alexander, circulated 
it next morning over the whole of France.^ 

This declaration produced a prodigious impression. It 
cut short at once all intrigues for a regency, and, in fact, 
left the nation no alternative but to revert to the Bour- 
bons. The senate, thus specially called upon by the 
Allied sovereigns to act, was not long in being put in 
motion : it had been secretly prepared in part for such a 
step by Talleyrand, and the declaration of the Allies at 
once brought matters to a crisis. Already the municipal 
council of Paris liad, from the Hotel de Ville, issued a 
vehement invective against Napoleon, and in favour of 
Louis XVIII. ; but the senators were in great part 
uninitiated in the secret of the approaching change, and 
it was with pale visages and trembling steps that they 
obeyed the summons which, early on the morning of the 
1st April, Talleyrand, in his capacity of arch-chancellor 
of the empire, sent them, to assemble to deliberate in 
their usual hall of assembly. Only sixty-four out of one 
hundred and forty attended ; but that number comprised 
several men of distinction, whose names had been known 
on almost every side through all the phases of the 
Revolution : many who had voted for the death of the 
king, and others who, by a kind of miracle, had kept 
their heads on their shoulders during the Reign of Terror. 
To the proceedings of that day are affixed the signa- 
tures of Destult, Tracy, Fontanes, the eloquent orator 
of the empire, Garat, the Abbe Gregoire, Lambrecht, 
Lanjuinais, the Abbe de Montesquieu, Roger Ducos, 
Serrurier, Soules, and the Marshal Due do Valmy ! 
Strange assemblage of men of the most opposite political 
sentiments, now met together to pull down the last 
government of the Revolution 
Talleyrand opened the proceedings ; and after a short 
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disciissiou, a provisional government was unanimously chap. 
established, consisting of Talleyrand, who was president, 
the Comte de Bournonvillc, the Comte de Jaucourt, the 
Due de Dalberg, and M. de Montesquieu. The latter had pj^tabn'sh- 
becn a distinguished member of the Constituent Assembly «icnt of a 
in 1789. Nothing was said of Napoleon, though the very Jovenmlllnt 
establishment of a provisional government was the most 
decided act of high treason to his authority ; nor of the 
Bourbons, though every step taken was a nearer ap- 
proach to their recognition. ’Tlie principal care of the 
senate appeared to bo tl>e formation of a constitution, 
and in that view it was provided that the senate and 
legislative body should be a constituent part of the new 
government ; their ranks and pensions should be preserved 
to the army, the public debts maintained, the sale of the 
national domains ratified, an amnesty declared for tlie 
past, liberty of worship and of the press established, and 
a constitution on these bases formed. The last act in the 
popular drama in France was worthy of all which had 
preceded it No provision was made, excepting a word 
for the press, for public freedom or individual liberty : all 
that was thought of was the preservation of the interests 
created by the Revolution, and the first stipulation was Monitour, 
in favour of these. Doubtless their preservation was anti 
an essential element in any restoration which was likely 
to be durable ; but what a picture does the absence of any b*47. 
other stipulations give of the principles on which the 
struggle had been maintained 
The meeting of the senate broke up at half-past nine ; 
and they proceeded to wait upon the Emperor Alexander. g 
He received them in the most gracious manner. Gentle- Generous 
men,” said he, “ I am charmed to find myself in the tho1"mperor 
midst of you. It is neither ambition nor the love of 
conquest which has led me hither; my armies have aiitbo French 
only entered Franco to repel unjust aggression. Your 
Emperor carried war into the heart of my dominions 
when I wished only for peace. I am the friend of the 
French people ; I impute their faults to their chief alone ; 

I am hero with the most friendly intentions ; I wish only 
to protect your deliberations. You are charged with one 
of the most honourable missions which generous men can 
discharge, — ^thatof securing the happiness of a great people, 
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CHAP, in giving France institutions at once strong and liberal, 
L xxxix . wliicli she cannot dispense in the state of civilisation 
1814. which she has attained. I set out to-morrow to resume 
the command of the armies, and sustain the cause which 
you have embraced : it is time that blood should cease to 
flow ; too much has been shed already ; my heart grieves 
for it. I will not lay down iny arms till I have secured 
the peace which has been the object of all my efforts ; 
and I shall be content if, in quitting your country, I 
bear with me the satisfaction of having had it in my 
power to be useful to you, and to contribute to the peace 
of the world. The provisional government has asked mo 
this morning for the liberation of the French prisoners 
of war confined in Russia : I give it to the senate. Since 
they fell into my hands, I have done all in my power to 
soften their lot. I will immediately give orders for their 
return ; may they rejoin their families in peace, and 
enjoy the tranquillity which the new order of things is 
fitted to induce !” A hundred and fifty thousand men 
by these words recovered their liberty, and were to be 
restored to their families and their country. Such was 
the vengeance which Alexander took for the desolation 
of his dominions and the flames of Moscow ! When 
Napoleon left Vienna in 1809, he blew up the time- 
honoured bastions of the capital ;* when he became 
master of Berlin in 1806, he said, “ I will make the 
Prussian nobility so poor, that they shall beg their 
j . bread ;”t when he evacuated Moscow, he gave orders for 
Apriia, 1814 . destroying the Kremlin, the last relic of that capital 
jleauch^i?’ had escaped the flamcs.t If ever the spirit of 

32(i,32f. religion actuated the human breast, it was Alexander’s 
on that occasion.! 

On the day following, being April 2d, the senate by a 
solemn decree dethroned the Emperor, and absolved the 
army § and people from their oaths of allegiance. |1 This 

* Anie.^ Chap. lx. § 44. f lb. Chap. xliv. § 88. X Chap. Ixxiii. § 28. 

§ “ Soldiers ! France has broken the yoke beneath which she has groaned 
for so many years ! You have never fought save for your country ; you can now 
no longer combat but against her, under the standards of the man who has 
hitherto conducted you. See what you have suffered from his tyranny : you 
were once a million of soldiers ; almost all have perished under the sword of the 
enemy ; or, without subsistence, without hospitals, they have been doomed to 
die of misery and famine. You are no longer the soldiers of Napoleon ; 
the senate and people of entire Erance absolve you from your oaths,**— Moniteur, 
5ih April 1814. 

I ** Frenchmen on emerging from civil dissension, you chose for chief a man 
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decisive step was moved in an impassioned speech by 
Lambrccht ; the act of accusation liaving been prepared 
by Barbe-Marbois, Lanjiiinais, and Foiitanes. It abounded 
in the most severe and cutting invectives against the 
imperial government ; in the justice of whicli posterity, 
from the evidence of facts, must almost entirely partici- 
pate, and which involve the most valuable commentary 
that history has preserved on the inevitable tendency 
and final issue of revolutions. Nor is the lesson the less 
important, if we recollect that the body wliich now burst 
forth into this vehement strain of indignation against the 
Emperor, was the very senate which had so long been the 
passive instrument of his will ; that the orators, whose 
eloquence was now so powerfully exerted to demonstrate 
the ruinous tendency of his administration, were the 
very men who had hitherto exalted it to the skies as the 
height of wisdom and magnanimity ; and that the empire, 
whose exhaustion and miseries they now so graphically 
portrayed, was the powerful monarchy which they had 
formerly represented as regenerated by revolution, and 
conducted by the most splendid abilities to the summit 
of military glory. Either the statement they now made, 
and the picture they now drew, was true or false. If 
it was true, what a lesson docs it read on the effect of 
that unrestrained iifdulgcnce of the social passions which 
constitutes a revolution ; if it was false, what a mirror 
does it present of the baseness of character which such 
a convulsion produces, and the <lestiny of a state which 
it throws into the guidance of such hands 1^* 
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who appeared on the theatre of the world with an air of grandeur. You reposed 
in him all your hopes ; tliese hopes have been deceived : on tlie ruins of anareby 
he has founded only despotism. He w.a.s bound at least in gratitude to have 
become a Frenchman with you : he has not done so. He has never ceased to 
undertake, without end or motive, unjust wars, like an adventurer who is 
impelled hy the thirst for glory. In a few years he has devoured at once your 
riciics and your population. Flvcry family is in mourning ; all France groans ; 
he is deaf to our calamities. I’ossibly ho still dreams of his gigantic designs, 
even after unheard-of reverses have punished in so signal a manner the pride 
and the abuse of victory. He has shown himself not even capable of reigning 
for the interests of his despoti.sm. He has do.stroyed all that he wished to create. 
He believed in no other power hut that of force; force now overwhelms him — 
jiwt retribution of insensate ambition ! ” — Capkfigue, x. 483 ; and Moniteur, 
April 5, 1814. 

* “ The conservative senate, considering that, in a constitutional monarchy, 
the monarch exists only in virtue of a social compact : that Napoleon Huona- 
parte’s administration for some time was linn and prudent, but that latterly lie 
has violated his fundamental compact with the French people, especially by 
raising and levying taxes without the ssinction of the law, in direct opposition to 
the oath which he took on ascending the throne: that he committed that 
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CHAP. The legislative body, in a meeting consisting of sevcnty- 
Lxxxix . ggygjj members, adhered to the act of the senate dethroning 
1814. Napoleon, and absolving the army and nation from their 
General oaths to his government. Adhesions speedily came in on 
adherence all sides. A falling caiise rarel3r finds faithful defenders; 
government, in R revolutionary state, where success is the god of 
idolatry — never. All the public bodies of Paris forthwith 
prepared addresses, vying with one another in invectives 
against Napoleon, as they had formerly exhausted all the 
powers of rhetoric in extolling the unparalleled blessings 
of his government. It was a realisation of the views, 
and even the language, of Malet, who had so nearly 
proved successful when the Emperor was in Russia ; but 
with the additional invectives drawn from boundless 
calamities since incurred, and irresistible military support 
since obtained. As fast as the intelligence reached the 
provinces and provincial towns, they lost not an instant 
in proclaiming the downfal of the tyrant, and their 
cordial adhesion to the new order of things. Still not a 
word was said, at least by any of the constituted authori- 
ties, on the subject of a return to the Bourbon dynasty. 
On the contrary, the persons appointed by the provisional 

infraction of the liberties of the people, when he had, without cause, prorogued 
tho legislative, and suppressed as criminal a report of that ))ody, thereby con- 
testing its title and sliare in the national representation : tliat he lias undertaken 
a series of wars of his own autliority, in violation of the law, which declared 
that they should be proposed, discussed, and promulgated as laws : that he has 
illegally issued several decrees declaring the penalty of death, especially those of 
Hd March last, tending to establish as national a war which sprung only from 
his immediate ambition : that he has violated the laws of tiie constitution by his 
decrees on state prisons : that he has annihilated the responsibility of monarchs, 
confounded all powers, and destroyed the independence of the judiciary bodies : 
that he has trampled under foot the liberty of the press by means of a corrupt 
and enslaved censorship, and made use of that powerful instrument only to 
deluge France with false maxims, doctrines favourable to despotism, and out- 
rages on foreign governments ; that acts and reports of the senate itself have 
undergone alteration previous to publication : tliat instead of reigning confor- 
mably to the interest, happiness, and glory of the French nation, in terms of his 
oath, Napoleon has put the dnisliing stroke to the miseries of the country, by 
refusing to treat with the Allies on terms whicli the national interest required 
him to accept, and which did not compromise the honour of France ; that by 
the abuse which he has made of the resources in men and money intrusted to 
him, he iias effected the ruin of the towns, tlie depopulation of tlie country, and 
every where induced famine and contagious pestilence ; considering, in fine, that 
by all these causes the imperial government has ceased to exists and that the 
wishes of the French call for a state of things of wliich the first result may be 
the rC'establishment of a general peace, and tho reunion of France with all the 
states of the great European family, — ^the senate declares and decrees as follows: 
— 1. Napoleon Buonaparte is cast down from the throne, and the right of suc- 
cession in his family is abolished. 2. The French people and army are absolved 
from their oath of fidelity to him. 3. The present decree shall be transmitted to 
the departments and armies, and proclaimed immediately in all the quarters of 
the capital.”— Mom'feurjSfftilprii 1814; and Capefigub, x. 479, 481. 
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government to the principal offices of state, were almost chap. 
all drawn frorn the republican party. Dcssolles, an 
austere democrat, was nominated to the command of the 1814 . 
national guard ; M. Angles to the police ; Henriot de 
Pansey became minister of public justice ; M.Beugnot, of 
the interior ; Malouct, of the marine ; M. Louis, of the 
finances ; M. do Laforest, of foreign affiiirs ; Dupont de 
Nemours was made secretary to the government ; and the 
general, Dupont, minister of war. This last appointment, 
though made because they thought they were sure of the 
man, wasunfortunate ; it recalled to the army the disaster of 
Baylen, one of the darkest blots on their historic scutcheon. 

All the persons belonged more or less to the republican 
or imperial parties : not a royalist appeared amongst them. 1 Moniteur, 
Therein Talleyrand showed his knowledge of human 
nature : the former could be gained only by their inte- cap. x. 4s2. 
rests ; of the latter he was sure through their affections.^ 

Nothing, liowever, had yet been heard from the army ; 
and although its force, reduced now to fifty thousand 
men, could not pretend to copo with the colossal mass of Defection of 
a hundred and sixty thousand Allies, who, having been 
brought up from all the detachments in the rear, were 
now grouped around Paris ; yet it had Napoleon at its 
head, and it was of the highest importance, both to the 
domestic settlement of Franco and the general peace of 
Europe, that its sentiments should as soon as possible be 
expressed. The world was not long kept in suspense. 

In the Momteur of April 7, appeared an official correspon- 
dence between Prince Schwartzeiiberg and Marshal Mar- 
mont, commencing on the 3d, and which terminated in 
the adhesion of the marshal to the provisional govern- 
ment on the 4th. The stipulated conditions were, that 
the life and personal freedom of Napoleon should be 
secured, and a fitting asylum provided for him in some 
situation designated by the Allied powers ; and that the 
French troops which, in virtue of the present convention, 
might pass over to the Allies, should be provided with 
secure quarters in Normandy, where they were to retire 
with their arms, cannon, and baggage. In consequence of 
this important step, the whole corps of Marmont, twelve 
thousand strong, immediately entered the Allied lines, Aprils, 
where they were received with respect mingled with 
VOL. XVIII. , 2, A 
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CHAP, acclamations, and, passing through tlieir files, took up 
Lxxxix . quarters at Versailles on their route for Normandy.* 
At the same time Barclay de Tolly issued a proclamation 
to the Russian troops, in which he declared that, peace 
April 4. being now restored between France and Russia, all enmity 
Apliu and betwecii them and the French inhabitants should forth- 
cease, and they should reserve their hostility for the 
60 U ‘ ’ small body of unhappy warriors who still adhered to the 

fortunes of Napolcon.^t 

That body, however, was daily becoming more incon- 
siderable : the fidelity of the Revolution could not with- 
Cauiiiin- Stand tlio stomis of adverse fortune. Caulaincoiirt, des- 
Xn toiiex- P^-f^^hed by Napoleon from the Trois Fontaines of Juvisy 
under. to ciideavour to re-open a negotiation with the Allied 
powers, had great difficulty in making his way into Paris, 
as the barriers were in the hands of the Allied soldiers. 
He was on the point of turning back in despair, when, by 
accident, the carriage of the Grand-duke Constantine 
drove up, who, after much entreaty, agreed to put him in 
the way of seeing the Emperor, though without giving 
him the slightest reason to hope that any alteration of 
the determination already taken could be expected. This 
was on the evening of the 31st March. He was intro- 
duced into the palace of the Elysee Bourbon at ten at 
night, but the Emperor could not leave the conference of 
the Allied sovereigns, at wliich he assisted. The brilliant 
lights with which the palace was resplendent ; the rapid 

* “ Soldiers ! for three months the most glorious successes had crowned your 
efforts ; neither perils, nor fatigues, nor privations, have been able to diminish 
your zeal, or cool your ardour for your country. Your country esteems and 
thanks you by my mouth, and will never forget what you have done. But the 
moment has now arrived when the war which you wfiged hiis become without 
end or object; it is time you should repose. You are the soldiers of your 
country; it is public opinion, therefore, which you are bound to follow; 
and it desires you to tear yourselves from dangers wbicli are now without an 
object, to preserve the noble blood which you will know how again to shed 
should your country again call for your exertions. Good cantonments and my 
paternal cares will soon, 1 trust, make you forget tlie fatigues you liave expe- 
rienced.” — Marmont to his Citrps iVArmcCf^h April 1814; Moniteur, 7th 
April 1814; and Capbfiouk, x. iiUO. 

t “ Soldiers ! your perseverance and your valour have delivered the French 
nation from the yoke of a tyrant, who acted for himself alone, and forgot what 
he owed to an estimable and generous people. The French nation has declared 
for us ; our cause has Ijecome theirs ; and our magnanimous rnonarchs have 
promised them protection and support. From that moment the French be- 
came our friends. Let your arms destroy the inconsiderable hand of unfortu- 
nate men who still adhere to the ambitious Napoleon; but let the cultivators 
and the peaceable inhabitants of towns be treated with consideration and friend- 
ship, like allies united by the same interests .”— dn Jour, par le Comtk 
Barclay db Tolly, Paris, Hh April 1814 , Moniteur of bih. 
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entry and departure of carriages ; tlio cheers of the Riis- chap. 
sijin guards round the hotel ; the prancing and neighing 
of steeds Avhieh drove up to the door ; the busy concourse isu. 
to and fro — reminded him of the days when, in that same 
palace, Napoleon had with 1dm matured his gigantic 
plans for the conquest of Russia. What a contrast for the 
imperial plenipotentiary ! Hero, worn out with care, 
devoured with misery, steeped in grief, ho awaited with 
breathless anxiety the approach of the Czar, who was to and ii. j,’i2. 
announce the decision of the Allied powers on his mas- 
ter’s fate.i 

At length, at one in the morning, the Emperor appeared, 
and received him in the kindest manner ; but gave no 
hopes of any modification of the resolution of the sove- Which' ter- 
rcigns. The utmost that he could get him to promise alsajjl'oiit. 
was, that on the day following, at the council, ho would 
revert to the question of a regency ; intimating, at the 
same time, that any further hope was inadmissible. At 
four the Emperor retired to rest ; he reposed in the bed 
in which Napoleon formerly slept : Caulaincourt threw 
himself, in the antechamber, on a sofa on which that 
great man had in old times worked with his secretaries 
during the day. Unable to sleep, from the recollections 
with which ho was distracted, he arose, and rested for some 
hours in an arm-chair : when day-light dawned in the 
morning, he found that it was the very chair on which 
Napoleon had usually sat, and which boro in all parts the 
deep indentations of his penknife.* The decision of the 
sovereigns was, at eleven, announced by Alexander in * Caui. i. 3fi3, 
these words — “Return to the Emperor Napoleon; tell 
him faithfully all that has passed here, and as soon as 
possible come back Avith an abdication in favour of his 219 . ’ ** 
son. The Emperor Napoleon shall be suitably treated, I 
give you my word of honour.”^ 

Caulaincourt arrived with this intelligence jit Fontain- 
bleau late on the night of the 2d April. Napoleon at once 
refused, in the most peremptory terms, to abdicate in Napoleon at 
favour of his son, and treated as altogether chimerical the to awtS 
idea of restoring the Bourbons in France; alleging that April 4 . 
they were obnoxious to nine-tenths of the nation. “ Re- 
establish the Bourbons in France ! The madmen ! They 

* Ante^ Chap. Ixxviii. § 62. 
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CHAP, would not bo there a year, they are an object of anti- 
Lxxxix . tQ nine-tenths of the nation. And how would the 

1814. army, whose chiefs have combated the emigrants — how 
would they bear the change ? No, no ; my soldiers will 
never be theirs : it is the height of folly to tliink of found- 
ing an empire of such heterogeneous materials as theirs of 
necessity would be composed of. Can it ever bo forgotten 
that they have lived twenty years on the charity of the 
stranger, at open war with the principles and interests of 
France 1 The Bourbons in France ! it is absolute mad- 
ness, and will bring down on the country a host of cala- 
mities. I was a new man, free of the blood which had 
stained the Revolution': I had nothing to avenge, every 
thing to reconstruct ; but even I would never have ven- 
tured to scat myself on the vacant throne had not my 
forehead been crowned with laurels. The French nation 
have raised me on their bucklers, only because I have 
executed great and glorious deeds for it. But the Bour- 
bons — what have they done for France ? What part can 
they claim in its conquests, its glory, its prosperity ? Re- 
established by the stranger, they must yield every thing 
to their masters ; they must bend the knee to them at 
every turn. They may take advantage of the stupor occa- 
1 .. sioned by the occupation of the capital to proscribe me 

flo. ’and my family; but to make the Bourbons reign in 
France ! — never ! ” ^ 

Full of the project of resuming hostilities, ho mounted 
jg on horseback early on the morning of the 3d, and tra- 
niitjit length versed the advanced posts along the whole line. The sol- 
so uffiivour diers, despite their disasters, were full of enthusiasm, and 
of his sou. demanded, with loud cries, to be led back to Paris ;* and 
thoj^oun^ generals, who had their fortunes to make, shared 
the general ardour. But it was not thus with the old 
generals, or those whoso fortunes were made. They sur- 
rounded Caulaincourt, eagerly demanding what had been 

* Soldiers !” said he, the enemy has gained some marches upon us, and 
outstripped us at Paris. Some factiousmen, the emigrants whom I have pardoned, 
have mounted the white cockade, and surrounded the Emperor Alexander, and 
they would compel us to wear it. Since the Revolution , Prance has alwi^ys been 
mistress of herself. I oftcred peace to the Allies, leaving Prance in its ancient 
limits, but they would not accept it. In a few days I will attack the enemy ; I 
will force him to quit our capital. I rely on you— am I right? (Yes, yes.* 
Our cockade is tricolor ; before abandoning it we will all perish on the soil of 
Prance. (Hurrah! yes, yes.)”— C apskigub, x. 45)8. 
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done at Paris ; listened with undisguised complacency to 
his account of the first proceedings of the senate ; and it 
was evident, from their doubts and hesitation, cither that 
they regarded the cause of the Revolution as hopeless, or 
that they had profited so much by its excesses that they 
were disposed to risk nothing more in its defence. The 
marslials were nearly unanimous on the subject ; Ney in 
particular was peculiarly vehement upon the impossi- 
bility of further maintaining the contest, and the absurd- 
ity of tlieir sacrificing every thing for one man.* Orders 
were, nevertheless, given over night for the troops to pre- 
pare for a forward movement ; and measures were adopted 
for transferring the headquarters next day to Essonne, on 
the road to Paris. But, during the night, news arrived 
of the dethronement of the Emperor by the senate. It 
spread immediately through the army, and produced a 
great impression, especially on the marshals and older 
generals. The orders to advance to Paris were not recalled, 
but it was evident tluit they were not to be obej ed. At 
noon a conforcnco of the Emperor with Berthier, Ney, 
Lefebvre, Oudinot, Macdonald, Marct, Caulaincourt, and 
Bertrand, took place, at the close of which Napoleon 
signed liis abdication in favour of his son, and of the 
Empress as regent. Macdonald and Ney were forthwith 
despatched Avith Caulaincourt to present this conditional 
abdication to the Allied sovereigns.^ t 

While the three plenipotentiaries of Napoleon were on 
their way to Paris, the march of events at Fontainbloau 
was so rapid as almost to outstrip imagination. During 
the night of the 4th, intellig(‘nce arrived of the adhesion 
of Marmont to the provisional government, and the 
entrance of his corpa (Tarmee Avithin the Allied lines. At 
this news the indignation of the Emperor knew no 
bounds, and its vehemence found vent in an order of the 

* “ Ney, in an especial manner, made himself remarkable by the vehemence 
of his expressions, as lie had always done since Moscow. ‘ Are we,’ said he, 

‘ to sacritice every thing to one man ? Fortune, rank, honours, life itself? 
It is time to think a little of ourselves, our families, and our interests.’ Caul- 
aincourt warmly supported tlie plan of a regency, thinking it was all that could 
be done for N.'ipoleon.” — Cackfiguk, x. 4U2. 

t “ The Allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon is the 
sole obstacle to tlie re-cstablislimcnt of peace in Europe, — the Emperor Napoleon, 
faithful to his o.ath, decl.ares that he is ready to descend from the throne, to 
quit France, and even life itself, for the good of the country, inseparable from 
th6 rights of his son, of the regency of the Empress, and of the maintenance of 
the laws of the empirQ.'’—Fontambleau, AprU 4, 1814 ; Fain, 221. 
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CHAP, day next morning. “ The Emperor,” said lie, “ thanks 
Lxxxix . army for the attacliment whicli it has manifested 
towartls him, and chiefly because it has recognised the 
Apr*i^»i®i^' great principle that France is to be found in him, and 
not in the people of the ciipital. The soldier follows the 
fortune and the misfortune of liis general ; his honour is 
his religion. The Duke of Kagiisa has not inspired his 
companions in arms with that sentiment : he has passed 
over to the Allies. The Emperor cannot approve the 
condition on which he has taken that step ; he cannot 
accept life Jind liberty at the mercy of a subject. The 
senate has allowed itself to dispose of the government of 
France ; it forgets that it owes to the Emperor the power 
which it has now abused — ^tliat it was he who saved a 
part of its members from the storms of the Revolution, 
drew it from obscurity, and protected it against the 
hatred of the nation. The senate founds on the articles 
of the constitution to overturn it, without adverting to 
the fact that, as the first branch of the state, it took part 
in those very acts. A sign from me was an order for 
the senate, which always did more than was desired of it. 
The senate does not blush to speak of the libels the 
Emperor has published against foreign nations; it forgets 
that they were drawn up by itself. As long as fortune 
was faithful to their sovereign, these men were faithful, 
and not a whisper was heard against the abuse of power. 
If the Emperor despised them, as they now reproach him 
with having done, the world will see whether or not ho 
had reasons for his opinion. He held his dignity from 
God and the nation ; they alone could deprive him of it. 
He always considered it as a burden ; and when ho 
accepted it, it was in the conviction that ho alone was 
able to bear its weight. The happiness of France appeared 
to be indissolubly bound up with the fortunes of the 
^ ^ Emperor : now that fortune has decided against him, the 

2U7.^’cap.^x! will of the nation alone can persuade him to remain on 
the throne. If, he is really the only obstacle to peace, he 
willingly gives himself up a sacrifice to France.”^ 

When Caulaincourt and Macdonald arrived at Paris, 
however, they found that matters had proceeded too far 
to render the proposition of a regency admissible. In 
fact, though the Emperor Alexander secretly inclined to 
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that course, and Austria, as might have been expected, ciiap.^ 
was ready to support it; yet the declaration against 
Napoleon, and the manifestations in favour of the Bour- I8i4. 
bons, had been so vehement and unanimous from all 
incorporated bodies and all classes of society, that toofcauiain- 
establish the family of Napoleon now on the throne, SibuSi a 
would appear to be doing a violence to the national will, wucy fails. 
Nor did it escape observation, that tho recognition of 
Marie Louise as regent, and the young Naj^oleon as heir, 
would in fact bo a continuation of the revolutionary 
regime, attended with its passions, its ambition, and its 
dangers ; and that the exclusion of Napoleon personally 
would be but nominal, as long as his family sat upon the 
throne, and the imperial authorities continued the govern- 
ment.* Influenced by these considerations, the Allied 
powers unanimously agreed that the sentence of dethrone- 
ment pronounced by the senate could not bo disturbed, 
and that they must adhere faithfully to their declaration, 
that they would not negotiate with Napoleon or any of 
his family. Caulaincourt and Macdonald exerted them- 
selves to the utmost in tlie Emperor’s behalf, but it was 
ill vain ; and Alexander announced the final decision in 
the mournful words — It is too late.” Ney was more i 21 . 
flexible : feeble and irresolute in political life, as much 
as he was bold and undaunted in the field of battle, he 6o«’ soa’ 
was easily gained over to the party of Talleyrand ; and 
next morning his formal adhesion to the provisional :ni. 
government appeared in the columns of the Monitmry\ 

In truth, during the four days which had elapsed since 

* “ A regency with the Empress and her son,” said the Emperor Alexander, 

“ sounds well, i admit ; but Napoleon remains — there is tho difficulty. In vain 
will he promise to remain quiet in the retreat which will be assigned to him. 

You know even better than I his devouring activity, his ambition. Some tine 
morning he will put himself at the head of the regency, or in its place : then the 
war will recommence, and all Europe will be on lire. Tho very dread of such 
an occurrence will oblige the Allies to keep their armies on foot, and thus frus* 
trate all their intentions in making peace.” — Thibaudeau, x. I.'j. 

t “ Yesterday I came to Paris with the Duke of Vicenza and the Duke of 
Tarentum, furnished Avith full powers from the Emperor Napoleon to defend the 
interests of his dynasty on the throne. An unforeseen event having broken off 
the negotiations when they promised the happiest results, I saw that, to avoid 
a civil war to our beloved country , no course remained but to embrace the cause 
of our ancient kings ; and, penetrated with this sentiment, I repaired that evening 
to the Emperor Napoleon to declare to him the wish of the Ph*ench nation. The 
Emperor, aware of the critical situation to which ho has reduced France, and of 
the impossibility of his saving it himself, appe.*ired to resign himself to his fate, 
and has consented to an absolute resignation, without any restriction.”— L k 
Markchal Nry. Fontainbleau, bth April 1814, half^past eleven at night; 

Moniteur^ April 7. 
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the first declaration of tlio Allies that they would not 
treat with Napoleon or any of his family, the cause of 
the Bourbons had been gained. The voice in their favour, 
which at first had emanated merely from tho enthusiastic 
lips of a few devoted adherents, whose fidelity had sur- 
vived all the storms of the Revolution, had now swelled 
into a mighty shout, so as to iiicliulo not only the whole 
influential bodies, but nearly all the population of the 
capital. It was neither any chivalrous feeling of loyalty, 
nor any abstract repentance for the crimes of the Revolu- 
tion, which produced this vehement desire. Selfishness 
was at the bottom of the public feeling. Deliverance from 
evil was the feeling of the multitude — preservation of 
their fortunes, the pjission with the great. Even on the 
first day of the Allies’ arrival, a crowed of persons, flying 
with characteristic vehemence from one extreme to an- 
other, had grossly insulted the busts and monuments of 
the Emperor, and a rope was slung up to his statue on 
the pillar in the Place Vend6mc, with wdiich they strove 
to pull it down. But the solidity of the fiibric resisted 
all their clForts. When they could not succeed in throw- 
ing it down, the mob next covered the statue with a 
white sheet, so as to withdraw it from the view. “ They 
did well,” said Napoleon, “ to conceal from mo the sight 
of their baseness.” By a decree of the senate on April 5, 
all the emblems and initials belonging to the imperial 
dynasty were ordered to be effaced from the public 
edifices and monuments in Paris ; workmen were imme- 
diately engaged to carry this decree into execution, and 
their ingenuity generally contrived to turn the N into an 
IT, for Henri IV., as (piickly as the nation turned from 
the imperial to the royal dynasty. So great was the 
violence of public feeling against the monuments of the 
late Emperor, that Alexander, to prevent their total 
destruction, was obliged to issue a decree, taking them, 
and in an especial manner the pillar in the Place Veii- 
d6me, under his peculiar protection.^* 

Such was the impulse communicated to the public 
funds by the prospect of a termination of the w^ar, that 

* “ The monument on the Place VendCme is under the especial safeguard of 
the magnanimity of the Emi)en)r Alexander and bi.s allies. Tlie statue on its 
summit will not reinaiti there ; it will immediately be taken down, and give 
place to one of Ve&ce.**— Proclamation, 7th April 1814 ; Monilcur. 
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the five per cents, which on tlic 30th McT-rch were at 
forty-live, had risen in the next five days twenty-five per 
cent, so as to he quoted on the 5th April at seventy. 
Universal transports, similar to those which prevailed in 
England at the Restoration, seized upon the public mind ; 
it was like the joy of a sliipwreckcd mariner when he 
first beholds a friendly sail in the desolate main. In the 
midst of the general rapture, Chateaubriand’s celebrated 
pamphlet, “ De Buonaparte et des Bourbons^' appeared ; and 
contributed, in the most powerful manner, to give a 
practical direction to gcnpral feeling, by pointing out with 
fervent, though exaggerated eloquence, the origin of the 
public evils, and the only mode of escape which yet 
remained open from these. Whatever might bo said of the 
violence of this production, of which thirty thousand 
copies were sold in a few days, no reproach could be cast 
upon the consistency of the author ; for he had refused 
oflice under Napoleon on the death of the l)uc d’Enghien, 
and braved his resentment in the plenitude of his power.* 
When Alexander and the King of Prussia aj)peared at 
the opera, on the 3d April, thunders of applause shook 
that splendid edifice. Every allusion to passing events 
was seized with avidity and encored with rapture. The 
splendid melodrama, the Triumph of Trajan, was brought 
forth with unequalled magnificence, and had a run of 
unprecedented success ; and a couplet, the production of 
a liberal writer, was sung and ra])turous]y encored, 
which savoured rather of the servility of oriental des- 
potism than of a nation which had so strenuously 
contested for liberty and equal ity.^t 

When the j)lenipotentiaries of Napoleon returned to 
Fontainbleau with this decided refusal, he burst out into 
a violent explosion of passion ; decl.ared that it Avas too 
much ; that he would put himself at the head of his 


* Ante, Cliap. xxxviii. § 25. 

t Tlie followinj? couplets were added to the air of Henry IV., and sung at all 
the theatres amidst unbounded applause : — 


‘ Vive Alexandre, 

Vie d Uoi dcs Hois ; 

Sans nous dormer des lois, 
Ce prince auguste, 

A le triple renom 
De heroa, de juste ; 

Et nous rendre im Bourbon. 


Vive Guillaume, 

Et ces guerriers vaillans ; 
l)c ce royauiue 
II siiiive Ics enfans, 

Par sa victoire, 

Et nous donne la paix ; 

Et conipte la gloire 

Pur scs noiubreux bienfaits." 
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1 Cap. X. 508, 
509. Personal 
observation. 
Tliib. ix. (553, 
(5,5.5. Montg. 
viL 418, 419. 
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CHAP, armies, and rather run the hazard of any calamities than 
Lxxxix . submit to a humiliation worse than them all. He called 
1814. for his generals and maps, talked of retiring to the Loire, 
Napoleon’s spokc of tlic resources whicli still remained to him 
final and un- in the armies of Soult and Suchet. But during the 
abdSon! lie received the most decisive proof of the universal 

defection of his generals. All, with the exception of a 
few young, generous, and ardent men, represented the 
continuance of the war as impossible ; and in fact, during 
the five days which had elapsed since the battle of Paris, 
the Allied forces had so accumulated both on his front 
and flanks, that retreat even had become out of the ques- 
tion, Still the iron soul of Napoleon refused to yield ; and 
it was only after several painful altercations between him 
and his marshals that, with an agitated hand, and in 
1 Moniteur illegible chanicters, he wrote and signed the abso- 

Apiii 12 , ’ lute and unqualified resignation of the throne. “ Observe,” 
i£in 1^1^ when he aflftxed his signature, ‘Mt is with a con- 
2 p, 232. ^ quering enemy that I treat, and not with the provisional 
government, in whom I see nothing but a set of factious 
traitors.” ^ * 

And now commenced at Foiitainblcau a scene of base- 
ness never exceeded in finy age of the world, and which 
General and foriiis ail instructive commentary on the principles and 
fnfm Napo-’” Bcvolution. Lct au eyewitness of these 

ifon. hideous tergiversations, an ardent sujiporter of the Revo- 
lution, record them ; they would pass for incredible if 
drawn from any less exceptionable source. “ Every hour,” 
says Caulaincourt, “was after this marked by fresh voids 
in the Emperor’s household. The universal object was 
how to get first to Paris, All the persons in office quitted 
their post without leave, or asking permission ; one after 
another they all slipped away, totally forgetting him to 
whom they owed every thing, but who had no longer any 
thing to give. The universal complaint was, that his 
formal abdication was so long of appearing. ‘ It is high 
time,’ it was said by every one, ‘ for all this to come to an 

* “ The Allied powers having declared that the Emi^ror Napoleon is the sole 
obstacle to the re*estiiblishnieiit of a general peace in Eurojw, tlie Emperor 
Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces, for himself and his 
heirs, the throne of France and IfcUy ; and that there is no personal sacrifice, 
not even that of life itself, which he is not willing to make for the interests of 
France.”— F’ontotnft^etiw, April 6, 1814 ; Moniteur f Apiil 12, 1814 ; and 
Capkfiguk, X. 615. 
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end ; it is absolute childishness to remain any longer in chap 
the antechambers of Fontainbleau, when favours are lxxxix. 
showering down at Paris and with that they all set olF i 8 i 4 . 
for the capital. Such was their anxiety to hear of his 
abdication, that they pursued misfortune even into its last 
asylum ; and every time the door of the Emperor’s cabinet 
opened, a crowd of heads were seen peeping in to gain the 
first hint of the much longed-for news.” No sooner was 
the abdication and the treaty with the Allies sign'ed, than 
the desertion was universal ; every person of note around 
the Emperor, with the single and honourable exceptions 
of Marct and Caulaincourt, abandoned him : the ante- 
chambers of the palace were literally deserted. Berthier 
even left his benefactor without bidding him adieu ! 

“ lie was bom a courtier,” said Napoleon, when he learned 
his departure : “ you will see my vice-constable a mendi- 
cant for employment from the Bourbons. I feel mortified 
that men whom I have raised so high in the eyes of ^ , 
Europe should sink so low. What have they made of 
that halo of glory through which they have hitherto 
been seen by the stranger ? What must the sovereigns Si?, sis. 
think of such a termination to all the glories of my 
reign ! ” ^ * 

Nothing remained now but to conclude the formal 
treaty between Napolcoivand the Allied powers ; and it 
was signed on the 11th April. By it Napoleon renounced Treaty be- 
the empire of France and the kingdom of Italy for himself ^nd 
and his descendants; but he was to retain the title of the. Allied 
Emperor, and his mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, and 
nieces, those of princes and princesses of his family. The 
island of Elba having been selected by him as his place of 
residence, it was erected into a principality in his favour : 
the duchy of Parma and Placentia was secured to the 
Empress Marie Louise and the prince her son, in full 
sovereignty: two million five hundred thousand francs 

* In the fireneral scramble, Constant, the Emperor’s private valet, who had 
served him faithfully for fourteen years, took the opportunity to secrete one hun- 
dred thousand francs with which he had been intrusted, and which he buried in 
the forest of Fontainbleau. The fraud was detected the night before the Emperor 
set out for Elba, and the money given up by Constant, from the place where he 
had secreted it. He set off immediately for Paris, accompanied by Rustan, the 
Mameluke, who had been the Emperor’s constant companion ever since he 
returned from Egypt. What is very remarkable. Constant details all these facts 
himself, giving them of course the best colouring he could.— See Constant’s 
Memoirs, vi. 101, 112; and Fain, iL 150. 
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(.£100,000) a-year was provided for the annual income of 
tlie Emperor Napoleon, to be reserved from the revenue 
of the countries he ceded ; and two millions more inscribed 
on the great book of France, to descend after his de- 
cease to his heirs — the first being a provision for himself, 
the second for his family : the Ex-Empress Josephine was 
to receive a million of francs yearly (.£40,000) from the 
great book of France. All the moveable estate of the 
princes and princesses of the Emperor’s family was to 
remain with themselves ; but the furniture of tlie palace 
and diamonds of the crown were to revert to France. 
Fifteen hundred of the Old Guard were to escort the Em- 
peror to his place of embarkation ; and ho was to be at 
liberty to take with him four hundred soldiers to form his 
body-guard. Finally, the Poles in the service of France 
were to be at liberty to return to their own country, with 
their arms and baggage. The treaty bore the signatures 
of Caulaincourt, Macdonald, Ney, Metternich, Nesselrode,* 
and Hardcnberg.i To this treaty Lord Castlereagh, on the 

* diaries Albert, Count of Nesselrorlo, was bom at Lisbon in 1770. His 
father, who was descended of an ancient and noblo family of (lermnn extraction, 
was plenipotentiary in that capital to Catherine II. Empress of Russia. Early 
de.stincd to the diplomatic line by the choice of his father, and the rapid dis- 
cernment of rising talent which distinguishes the cabinet of St Petersburg, Nes- 
selrode made his first enlrdc. intopuhlic life as an nttacM to the French embassy 
at Paris in 1801, when Napoleon was First Consul. J fe little thought, amidst the 
succe.ssion of reviews, f6te.s, and pageants, which then surrounded the tlirone of 
the victorious general, that he was destined to sign, in the very .same capital, the 
treaty which told of his overthrow ! His remarkable abilities and va.st erudi- 
tion, which were remarked oven at that early age, soon, however, occasioned 
his transfer to the inner chancery, or priv.ate council , of the Hu.ssian empire. 
Tlie Emperor Alexander early appreciated the importance of his services, and 
accordingly he accompanied that prince on his important interview with Napo- 
leon at Erfurth, in 1H08. From this period he became, as it were, the head of 
a middle body in Rus-sian diplomacy, equally removed from the ardent patriot- 
ism of the old national party, which beheld with undisguised jjain the subjection 
of the cabinet of St Petersburg to the dominion of Napoleon, and the ambitious 
dreams of the Greek enthusiasts, who aimed at planting the cross on the dome 
of St Sophia. Moderate and rational in his views, with extensive knowledge and 
great address, he soon became indispen.sable to Alexander — whoso views he 
divined, whose cliaracter he studied, to whose interests he was devoted. In 

1812, though not as yet the head of the imperial chancery, he had the chief 
direction of its foreign diplomacy. He was present at the interview at Abo 
between Alexander and Rernadotte. In 1813 bis influence openly appeared : 
lie accompanied the Emperor to Germany in the memorable campaign of that 
year, and signed the convention of Reichenbach with England on the Ibth June 

1813. He had a great share in the delicate negotiation wiiich, in the succeeding 
months, led to the .accession of Austria to the grand alliance, and ultimately 
occasioned the fall of Napoleon ; and bore an active part, when military 
measures were resumed, in the difficult task of keeping Rernadotte to his diplo- 
matic engagements. He signed, with the other plenipotentiaries of the Allies, 
tlie treaty of Cliaumont, and subsequently that of Paris in the French capital. 
Since that time he has been almost the Metternich of Russian foreign affairs, 
and continued to enjoy the entire confidence of the Emperor.— See Capkkioue, 
Diplomates Europims, ii. 317, 346 ; Biog. des Ilommes VivanSt iv. 639, 640. 
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part of England, acceded, “but only to be binding upon chap. 
liis Britannic Majesty with respect to his own acts, but 
not with respect to the acts of third parties.” * 

A terrible catastrophe had well-nigh terminated at this 
period the life and the sufferings of Napoleon. Ilis departure 2.3. 
for Elba had been fixed for the 20th April; and in the ^ 

interim, while he was totally deserted by all but a few Napoieoll to 
domestics and his faithful guards, it became evident to 
those around him, that some absorbing idea had taken 
possession of his mind. He recurred constantly to the 
last moments of departed greatness ; his conversation to 
his intimate friends was entirely upon the illustrious men 
of antiquity, who, in circumstances similar to his own, 
had fallen by their own hands ; in the close of his career 
as in its outset, he dwelt on the heroes of Plutarch, and 
their resolution not to survive misfortune. The appre- 
hensions of his attendants Avere increased when they 
learned that on the 12th, the <lay after the signature of 
the treaty, he had directed the Empress Marie Louise, who 
was on licr way from Blois to join him, to delay the 
execution of her design. On taking leave of Caulaincourt 
that night, after a mournful reverie ho said, “ My resolu- 
tion is taken : we must end : I feed it.” Caulaincourt had 
not been many hours in bed when he was suddenly roused 
by Constant, the Emperor’s valet, who entreated him to 
come quickly, for Napoleon Avas in convulsions, and fast 
dying. Ho instantly ran in ; Bertrand and Maret were 
already there ; but nothing was to be heard but stifled 
groans from the bed of the Emperor. Soon, however, his 
domestic surgeon Ivan, who had so long attended him in 
his campaigns, appeared in the utmost consternation, and 
stilted that he had been seen, shortly after going to bed, 
to rise quietly, pour a liquid into a glass, and lie down 
again ; and Ivan had recognised in the phial, which was 
left on the table, a subtle poison, a composition of opium 
and other deadly substances, prepared by Caban is, the cele- 
brated physician, which he had given the Emperor during 

* Lord Castlereagh’s objections to the treaty were twofold. 1st, That it recog- 
nised tlie title of Na{)oleon as Emperor of France, which England had never yet 
done, directly or indirectly. 2d, That it assigned him a residence, in independent 
sovereignty, close to the Italian coast, and within a few days’ sail of France, 
while the fires of the revolutionary volcano were yet unextinguished in both 
countries. The result proved that he had judged rightly.-— Bee Bkauchami*, 
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riiAP. the Moscow retreat, at his own desire, and which, as long as 
L XXXTX . danger lasted, ho had constantly worn round his neck. 

1814. When Caulaincoiirt seized his hand it was already cold. 
“ Caulaincourt,” said he, opening his eyes, I am about to 
die. I recommend to you my wife and my son — defend 
iny memory ; I could no longer endure life. The desertion 
of my old companions in arms had broken my heart.” 
The poison, however, either from having been so long 
kept, or some other cause, had lost its original efficacy ; 
1 Month, violent vomiting gave him relief ; he was with great 
difficulty prevailed on to drink warm water ; and after 
ii' fli 8^"^* ^ agony of two hours, the spasms gradually sub- 

Fain’aii, sidcd, and he fell asleep. “Ivan,” said he, on awaking, 
sttnt^ vL 85 strong ciiough — God did not will it ; ” 

’ ’ and he rose, pale and haggard, but composed, and seemed 

now to resign himself with equanimity to his future fate.^* 
Meanwhile the imperial court at Blois, where the 
24^ Empress Marie Louise and the King of Rome had been 
Universal siiice the taking of Paris, was the scene of selfishness 
fh^EmllrMs, marked, desertions more shameless, than even the 
and (lisper- galooii of Fontaiiibleau. Unrestrained by the presence of 
jioieon’s fit- the Emperor, the egotism and cupidity of the courtiers 
there appeared in hideous nakedness, and the fumes of 
the Revolution expired amidst the universal baseness of 
its followers. No sooner was the abdication of the Em- 
peror known, than all her court abandoned the Empress ; 
it was a general race who should get first to Paris, to 
share in the favours of the new dynasty. Such was the 
desertion that, in getting into her carriage on the 9th 
April, at Blois, to take tlie road to Orleans, no one 
remained to hand the Empress in but her chamberlain. 
The Empress, the King of Rome, were forgotten : the 
grand object of all was to get away, and to carry with 


* There can be no doubt now of the accuracy of the preceding account, for 
Napoleon himself gave precisely the same account of the matter to Montholon 
at St Helena; — “ Jlepuis,” said he, “la retraite de Moscow, Je portals sur 
nioi du poison suspendu au cou dans un cachet de sole : e’est Ivan qui I’avait 
prepare parmoii ordre dans la craiute d'etre enleve par les Cosaques. A present 
(a Fontainbleau) ma vie n’.apparteuait plus a la patrie: les <^vdncmens des 
demiers jours m’en avaient rendu Ic nialtre. Poiirquoi tant souffrlr? Je 
n’hesitais pas, Je sauhiis a has demon lit, et ddlayant le poison dans un peu 
d'eau, Je le bus avec une sorto de bonheur. Mais le temps lui avait otd sa 
valeur. H’atroces doukurs m’arracliaient quelques gdmissemens; ils furent 
entendus ; des secours m’arriverent ; Dieu nc voulut que Je mounisse encore ; 
St Helene dtait dans ma destinde.”— Montholon, Captivity' de Jiapoleon, 
ii. o7. 
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them as much as possible of the public treasure, which chap. 
had been brought from Paris witli the government. In ^ ^xxix . 
a few days it had all disappeared. At Orleans, the 1814. 
remaining members of the Emperor’s family also 
departed : Madame, Napoleon’s mother, and her brother, 
the Cardinal Pesch, set out for Rome ; Prince Louis, the 
ex-king of Holland, for Swit7.erland ; Joseph and Jerome 
soon after followed in the same direction. The Empress 
at first declared her resolution to join Napoleon, main- 
taining that there was her post, and that she would share 
his fortunes in adversity as she ha<l done in prosperity. 

The wretched sycophants, however, who were still about 
her person, spared no pains to alienate her from the 
Emperor. They represented that he had espoused her 
only from policy ; that she had never possessed his aflPec- 
tions ; that during the short period they had been married 
he had had a dozen mistresses ;* and that she could now 
expect nothing but reproaches and bad usage from him. 

Overcome partly by these insinuations, and partly by her 

own facility of character and habits of submission, she, 

too, followed the general example. Her French guards 

were dismissed, and replaced by Cossacks ; she took the 

road from Orleans to Rambouillct, where she was visited Apru is and 

successively by the Emperor her father, and the Emperor 

Alexander; and at length she yielded to their united ns.iio.isd, 

entreaties, and agreed to abandon Napoleon. A few days 3 y,‘:i 4 . " " 

after, she set out for Vienna, taking the King of Rome 

with her, and neither ever saw Napoleon niorc.^ 

Amidst the general and humiliating scene of baseness 
which disgraced the French functionaries at the fall of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory, for the honour of human Honoumbie 
nature, to have some instances of a contrary character to fjJv utVon- 
recount. Carnot remained faithful at his post at Antwerp tainbieau. 
till the abdication of Napoleon was officially intimated ; 
and then h^ announced his adhesion to the new govern- 
ment in an order of the day to the garrison, in which he 

♦ Tliere was too much foundation for this scandal. Tliough women had no 
lasting power over Napoleon, and never in the slightest degree influenced his 
conduct, he was extremely amorous in his disposition, so far us the senses were 
concerned ; and his infidelities, though carefully conducted to avoid observation, 
were very frequent, both before and after his marriage with Marie Louise. Two 
instances, in particular, are mentioned by Constant, which occurred at St Cloud 
recently before this period ; and, what was very remarkable, both the ladies, 
one of whom was of rank, came to visit him at Fontainbleau during the mourn- 
fill scenes which passed, though neither saw him on that occasion. Roth after- 
wards visited him at Elba.— CoNfiTANx’s Mimoira de Nap^lkojI, vi. 92-97. 
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ciJAP. concluded with the memorable words, which comprise 
L xxxix . gQ rnuch of a soldier’s duty — “ The armed force is essen- 
1814. tially obedient ; it acts, but never deliberates.” Soult 
was one of the last to give in : his adhesion is dated 
Ciistelnaudory, April 19, nine days after the battle of 
Toulouse,* and wlien, in reality, there was no alternative, 
as the whole nation had unequivocally declared itself. 
Of the few who remained faithful to the Emperor at 
Fontainblcau, it is impossible to speak in terms of too 
high admiration. Caulaincourt, after having nobly dis- 
charged to the very last his duties to his old master, at 
his earnest request returned to Paris, a few days before 
ho departed for Elba, and bore with him an autograj)!! 
letter from Napoleon to Louis XVIII., strongly recom- 
mending him to the service of the restored monarch. The 
Emperor obviously thought, and justly, that his presence 
there was indispensable to watch over the performance of 
the treaty of Fontainbleau. Generals Bertrand, Drouot, and 
Cambronne, Maret, General Bclliard, Baron Fain, General 
Gourgaud, Colonel Anatole, Montes<pueu, Baron De la 
Place, Generals Kosakowski and Vonsowitch, remained 
with him to the last at Fontainbleau ; and Bertrand 
shared his exile, as well at Elba as at St Helena. Mac- 
donald, though the last of his marshals to be taken into 
favour, was faithful to his <luty : ho did not forget his 
word pledged on the field of Wagram.t Napoleon was 
so sensible of his fidelity, that on the morning when 
he brought him the ratification of the treaty of Fontaiii- 
bleau to sign, he publicly thanked him for his affection- 
, ,,, , ate zeal, and lamented the coldness which had at one 
Carnot, 280. period estranged them from each othcr.^ He had derived 
benefit from his misfortunes — he had learned who 

friends.J “ At least,” 
114,125. Sfiid the Emperor, “you will not refuse one souvenir — it 
is the sabre of Mourad-Bey, which I have often worn in 

• “ Essentially ol)edient, the army has nothing now to do but to conform to 
tlie will of the nation.”— Soolt’s Prodamation^ Castknaudery, Idth April 
1814 ; Mom'kur, 24th April; and IJeauchamp, ii. 501. 
f Ante, Chap. lix. § 6J>. 

:|: L’unico ben, ma grande, 

Che riman fm’ disistri agl* infelici, 

E il dislingiier da* finti i veri amici. 

Oh del tiio He, nou della siia fortuna, 

Fido segiiace ! E i>erchfc mai dfl regno, 

Uiid’io possa premiarti, il Ciel mi priva? 

. Mstastasio, Alessandro, Act ii. scene 1. 
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battle ; keep it for my sake. Return to Paris, and serve chap. 
the Bourbons as faithfully as you have served me.” i ^xxxix , 
Amidst the general and hideous defection of the other 1814 .* 
marshals,* it is refreshing to find one man who preserved 
unscathed, amidst the revolutionary furnace, the honour 
and fidelity of his Scottish ancestors, which had so long 
bound the Highlanders, more steadily, even in adverse 
than in prosperous fortune, to the house of Stuart. 

The last scene of this mighty drama was not unworthy 
of the dignity of those which had preceded it. When the 
day for setting out drew nigh, Napoleon in tlio first The Empe- 
instance refused to move, and even threatened to renew speech a\ 
the war, alleging that the Allied powers had broken the 
compact with him, by not permitting the Empress Marie Apru’24. 
Louise and his son to accompany him. Upon the solemn 
assurance of Oeneral Roller, the Austrian commissioner, 
that the absence of the Empress was of her own free will, 
he agreed to take his leave. The preparations for his 
departure were at length completed, and the four com- 
missioners, on the part of the Allied sovereigns, who 
were to accompany him, appointed — viz. General Roller on 
the part of Austria, General Schouvalolf on that of Russia, 

Colonel Campbell on that of England, and Count Wald- 
burg-Truchess on behalf of Prussia, The Emperor then 
at noonday descended the great stair of the palace of 
Fontainbleaa, and, after i)assing the array of carriages 
which awaited him at the door, advanced into the middle 
of the Old Guard, which stood drawn up to receive him. 

Amidst breathless silence and tearful eyes ho thus ad- 
dressed them : — “ Soldiers of my Old Guard, I bid you 
jidieu ! During twenty years I have ever found you in 
the path of honour and of glory. In the last days, as in 
those of our prosperity, you have never ceased to be models 
of bravery and fidelity. With such men as you, our cause 
could never have been lost ; but the contest was intermi- 
nable: it would have become a civil war, and France 

* Augercau, at Valence, on the Rhone, thus addressed his soldiers : — 

** Soldiers ! the Senate, the just interpreter of the national will, worn out with 
the despotism of Buonaparte, has pronounced, on the 2d April, the dethrone- 
ment of him and his family. A new dynasty, strong and liberal, descended from 
our ancient kings, will replace Buonaparte and his despotism. Soldiers ! you 
are absolved from your oaths; you are so by the nation, in which the sovereignty 
resides : you are still more so, were it necessary, by the abdication of a man 
who, after having sacrificed millions to his cruel ambition, has not known how 
to die as a soldier.” — Auorrkau, IGth April j Afonifeur, 23d April 1814. 

VOL. XVIII. . 
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must daily have become more unhappy. I have therefore 
sacrificed all our interests to those of our country. I 
depart ; but you remain to servo France. Its happiness 
was my only thought ; it will always be the object of my 
wishes. Lament not my lot: if I have consented to 
survive myself, it was that I might contribute to your 
glory. I am about to write the great deeds we have done 
together. Adieu, my children ! I would I could press 
you all to my heart ; but I will, at least, press your eagle.” 
At these words General Petit advanced with the eagle ; 
Napoleon received the general in his arms, and kissed 
the standard. His emotion now almost overcame him ; 
but making a great effort, ho regained his firmness, and 
said, “ Adieu, once again, my old companions ! May this 
last embrace penetrate your hearts !” With these words he 
tore himself from the arms of those around him, and threw 
liimself into his carriage, which immediately drove off 
amidst the sobs and tears of his faithful Guard, all of whom 
had petitioned to be allowed to accompany him. Certainly 
never was a great career more nobly terminated.^ * 
Napoleon ere long, however, received convincing evi- 
dence, that how ardent soever might bo the attachment of 
his soldiers, the population of all Franco was far from 
sharing the same sentiments. On the road to Lyons, 
indeed, he was received always with respect, generally 
^ith acclamations ; but after passing that city, which ho 
traversed on the night of the 23d, he began to experience 
the ficklene.ss of mankind, and received bitter proofs of 
the baseness of. human nature, as well as tho general 
indignation which his oppressive government had pro- 
duced. At noon on the following day he accidentally 
met Augereau on the road near Valence : both alighted 
from their carriages, and, ignorant of the atrocious procla- 
mation in which that marshal had so recently announced 

* Voltaire would seem to have had a presentiment of this impressive scene in 
(Edipe^ in the nuhle lines : — 

“ Finisscz vos regrets et retenez vos larmes ; 

Vous plaignez mon exit, il a pour moi dcs charmes ; 

Ma fuite vos malheurs assure un prompt sccours; 

En perdant votrenu, voiis conaervez vos jours. 

Dll sort de tout ce peuple il est temps que j’ordonne, 

J’ ai sjiuvd cette empire en arrivant au trOne, 

J’en descendrai du moins comme je suis montd ; 

JMa gloire me suivra dans raon adversitd : 

Mon destin fut toujours do vous rendre la vie." 

Act V. scene 2. 
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his conversion to the cause of the Bourbons,* the Emperor chap. 
embraced him, and tliey walked together on the road for a 
quarter of an hour in the most amicable manner. It was i8i4. 
observed, however, that Augercau kept his helmet on his 
head as he walked along. A few minutes after, the Emperor 
entered Valence, and beheld the proclamation placarded on 
the walls : he then saw what recollection his lieutenant 
had retained of the days of Castiglione. The troops were i ^ 
drawn out to receive him, and they saluted the Emperor 45, 47.’ sir 
as he passed ; but they all bore the white cockade. At 
Orange loud cries of “ Vive le Roi ! ” were heard ; and at 
Avignon he found his statues overturned, and the public xr 227 , 2 :j(). 
effervescence against his government assuming the most 
menacing character.^ 

As Napoleon continued his journey to the south, the 
tumult became so excessive, that his life was more than 
once in imminent danger from the fury of the populace. lus narrow 
At Orgon ho was with difficulty extricated, chiefly by 
the firmness and intrepidity of Colonel Campbell and the cauat. 
other Allied commissioners, who acted with equal courage 
and judgment, from a violent death. At the inn of La 
Calade, near Saint Canat, a furious mob surrounded the 
house for some hours, demanding his head ; and it was 
only by getting out by a back window, and riding the 
next post disguised as a courier, with tlie white cockade 
on his breast, that he escaped. Such was the mortification 
which Napoleon felt at this cruel reception from the 
people whom he had so long governed, that when the 
Allied commissioners came up to the post-house, they 
found him in a back room, with his elbows on his knees 
and his hands on his forehead, in profound affliction. 

Relays were provided outside the walls at Aix, to avoid 
the danger of entering the city ; he was clothed in the 
Austrian uniform, which he wore during the remainder 
of his journey ; and the under-prefect, Dupeloux, a man of 
courage and honour, escorted him in person on horseback 
as far as the limits of his department. At Luc, Napoleon 
met and had an affecting interview with Pauline, who, 
amidst all her vanities, had some elevated points of 
character ; on the 27th, he reached Frejus ; and on the 
28th, at eight at night, set sail for Elba, on board the 

* Afite, Chap. Ixxxix. § 25, note. 
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CHAP.^ English frigate the Undaunted, sent. there to receive him. 
L X XXIX . ‘Ig jjj^g|. gtage, a British vessel bore Caesar and 

1814. i^ig fortunes. He was received by Captain Usher, who 
commanded that vessel, agreeably to the orders of govern- 
ment, with the honours due to a crowned head : a royal 
salute was fired as he stepped on board, the yards were 
manned, and every possible respect was shown to him, 
from the captain to the humblest cabin-boy. Such was 
the impression produced by this reception from his 
enemies, so different from that of his own subjects which 
he had recently experienced, that he burst into tears. 
During the voyage he was cheerful and affable ; conversed 
much with Captain Usher and the other officers on board; 
1 Thib. X. 47. and was particularly inquisitive concerning tho details of 
the English naval discipline — the object, he said, of his 
MS. Cap. long admiration, A slight shade of melancholy was 
observed to pass over his countenance while tho vessel 
453 ’ Maritime Alps, the scene of his early 

nai du Comte triumphs ; but he soon regained his usual serenity, and 
S’f^nour.x. his wonderful ascendency over mankind, made 

227,235. great progress in the affections of the crew, when the 
vessel cast anchor in Porto-Ferrajo, the capital of Elba.^ 
Josephine did not long survive tho fall of tho hero with 
23 . whose marvellous fortunes her own seemed in a mysterious 
Jo^pmne to be linked. In her retreat at Navarre, she had 

May 28. wept ill Secret the declining fortune and tarnished glory 
of tlic husband who had elevated her to the pinnacle of 
worldly grandeur, and whose star had visibly become 
obscured from the moment that he divorced her from his 
side. He married misfortune, like Louis XVI., when ho 
allied himself with the Austrian line.* Alexander 
was desirous to see and console her amidst her misfor- 
tunes, and promise his powerful protection to her children. 
At his request she came to Malmaison, the much-loved 
scene of the early and romantic attachment of Napoleon, 
and there the Emperor saw her frequently, and gave her 

* How applicable to Napoleon's fate were the words which Lucan makes 
the shade of Junia, Pompey's first wife, address to him in a dream: — 

“ Conjuge me, leetos duxisti, Magne, triumphos ; 

Fortum ext mutata torix : semperque potentes 
Detrahere in cladem fato damnata maritos, 

Innupsit tepidopellex Cornelia busto.” 

Lucan, Pharsalia, iii. 20. 
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those assurances in the most unreserved manner. In the chap. 
midst of these cares, however, she was suddenly taken ill 
of a putrid sore throat, which proved fatal at the end of 
a few days. The Emperor Alexander was with her almost 
to the last, and soothed her deathbed by reiterated assur- 
ances of protection to her children. And well and faith- 
fully did he keep his promise. When some delay took 
place in making out the letters-patent, erecting the forests 
around Saint Leu into an appanage in favour of the 
second son of Queen Hortense, her grandson, as had been 
stipulated in the treaty of Paris, he declared that his 
guards should not leave Paris till they were signed, which 
induced its being immediately done. In the following year 
he took Prince Eugene’s interests under his especial pro- 
tection at the congress at Vienna, and was mainly instru- 
mental in there putting them on a proper footing. The 
friendship thus contracted between the Viceroy and the 
Czar led to a prolongation of the intimacy in the next 
generation ; and by a remarkable revolution in the wheel of 
fortune, Eugene Bcauharnais’ son, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, espoused in subsequent times one of the grand- * Thib. x. 
duchesses, a daughter of the Emperor Nicholas; so that it is ijeauch/in. 
not altogether beyond the bounds of possibil ity, that a lineal j 212 

descendant of Josephine, and a descendant by marriage of 216 . 
Napoleon, may one day mount the throne of Russia.^ 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, who took so pro- 
minent a part in these memorable events, is one of the 3 ^ 
sovereigns of modem times who has left the greatest name Character of 
in history, and who has made the most indelible marks on AieSnder.^’^ 
the records of European fame. The vast extension which 
the Russian empire has received under his rule, the 
burning of Moscow, and dreadful overthrow of the French 
army in 1812 — the deliverance of Germany, and fall of 
Napoleon, have conspired to give a character of awful 
and yet entrancing interest to his reign, to which there is 
perhaps nothing comparable in the whole annals of man- 
kind. He was born in 1777, and ascended the throne on 
the murder of the Emperor Paul in 1800, so that he was 
at this period only thirty-seven years of age. His charac- 
ter, naturally amiable and benevolent, had been moulded 
by the precepts of his enlightened, though speculative and 
visionary, Swiss preceptor. La Harpe. But the ideas of 
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CTTAP. that distinguished pliilanthropist were formed upon the 
L xxxix . Qf closet rather tlian a practical acquaintance 

1814 with men, and this defect strongly appeared when Alex- 
ander was first called to^ act in the great theatre of public 
life. Ilis early measures were all beneficent in their 
tendency, and bespoke a warm and susceptible heart ; 
but he was not at first a match for the talent and the 
wickedness of the Revolution ; and he yielded at Tilsit, 
less to the force of the French arms, than to the irresistible 
ascendant and magic sway of the great enchanter who 
wielded its powers. 

But if he was born good, he became great. He learned 
3^ wisdom and gathered strength in the imool of misfortune, 
lie became If he had yielded at first, perhaps f^^^sily, to the fasei- 
forTuna nation of Napoleon’s genius, no one'^wer surpassed him 
in the firmness with which, when again driven to arms, 
he resisted liis aggression, or the tenacity with which he 
followed up the contest, till he had hurled his enemy from 
the throne. Ilis early friendship for Napoleon was an 
affair of the heart ; and he who has surrendered his heart, 
and been deceived, will be deceived no more. But for 
his firmness and resolution, the coalition would repeatedly 
have fallen to pieces. From the day Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen, Alexander clearly saw that peace with him was 
impossible. With Roman magnanimity, he held the same 
language when his empire was reeking with the slaughter 
of Borodino, and his star seemed to pale before the con- 
flagration of Moscow, as when, on the heights of Chau- 
mont, he gave law to a conquered world : and if he has 
been outshone by few conquerors in the lustre of his 
victories, or the magnitude of his conquests, none have 
equalled him in the magnanimous use which he made of 
his powder, and the surpassing clemency with which in 
the moment of triumph he restrained the uplifted arm of 
vengeance. 

In private life his conduct was less irreproachable. 
22 Unhappy circumstances, and the usual vices of royal life. 
His private had early produced an estrangement between him and 
dbiSSn the Empre^, who nevertheless continued to reside in the 
imperial palace, where she preserved a spotless reputation. 
But though external decorum was thus preserved, and 
they were frequently in company together, they never 
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met in private ; and this at once deprived the empire of chap. 
the hope of a direct succession to the throne, and threw 
the Emperor into the usual temptations of female fasci- 
nation. He had frequent liaisons accordingly, but they 
partook of the benevolent and tender character of his 
mind, and were unattended by open licentiousness or 
indecorum. He was fond of praise, and often led into 
extremes by that weakness ; but it was the praise only of 
generous or noble deeds which he coveted. His tigiire 
was tall and majestic, his countenance open, his air mild, 
but such as at once bespoke the sovereign. He possessed 
the mingled dignity and serenity of aspect which poetic 
genius has ascribed to Jupiter Toiians.* No one possessed 
greater personal C^iJhige, or more passionately desired the 
honours of war ;'but still a sense of duty to Europe led 
him to forego the command, which he might have 
obtained, of the Allied armies in Germany in 1813. llis 
manners were polished and fascinating in the highest 
degree, his tastes refined and elegant, and his information 
surprising, considering the incessant avocations which the 
management of such weighty concerns required. Though 
passionately fond of accomplished female society, he was 
deeply impressed with the responsibility of his situation 
at the head of such an empire, and ever ready to forego 
its charms, and abandon all the luxuries of the court, to 
execute justice or stimulate improvement in the remotest 
parts of his dominions. A profound master, like most of 
his nation, of dissimulation, he was yet jealous of his 
personal honour ; and whatever he promised on his word, 
might with confidence be relied on, how much soever ho 
thought himself entitled to elude the wiles of inferior 
diplomatists. 

He was ambitious ; but his thirst for acquisition of 
territory was so blended with a desire for, and generally 
followed by an increase of, the happiness of mankind, 

* “ — Dagli ocelli, ch’ etade ancor non muta, 

Spira r ardire e '1 suo vigor primiero: 

E ben da ciascun atto 6 sostenuta 
La niaestk degli anni e dell’ Impero. 

Apelle forse o Fidia in tal sembiante 
Giovo forin6, lua Giove allor tonante.” 

Qerui. Liber, xvii. 11. 
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CHAP, that it could hardly be called a fault. Deeply impressed 
L xxxix . religious feelings, those noble sentiments breathed 
1814 . forth in all his addresses to his people and army through- 
HisaSition wliole course of the war, and influenced his 

and ciiarac- * coiiduct to the latest liour of his life. He regarded 
reifcm! ^ himself as an instrument in the hand of the Almighty 
for the destruction of the Revolution and the improve- 
ment of mankind, and acted through all his career, 
sometimes with imprudent haste, under that impression. 
His character cannot bo better illustrated in this respect 
than by the fact, that he refused to permit his statue to be 
placed on the summit of the column which the gratitude of 
liis country decreed to him at St Petersburg, but instead, 
he caused it to be surmounted by one of Religion extend- 
ing her arms to bless mankind. Serenity and benevolence 
formed the leading features of his mind : no one more 
readily overlooked a fault, or forgave an injury ; none 
was so uniformly devoted to the happiness of his people. 
But his empire was not ripe for the mighty projects of 
amelioration which lie contemplateti ; mankind were too 
selfish and corrupt to follow out his wishes. He was 
perpetually grieved by discovering how all his philan- 
thropic intentions had been marred by the cupidity or 
neglect of inferior agents, and how uniformly human 
wickedness had fastened on the bcst-conccived plans of 
social improvement. His very generosity at Paris, the* 
liberal sentiments he there uttered, which entranced the 
world, were in advance of the people whom he governed, 
and brought on a dark conspiracy in his own dominions, 
which embittered his future days, and in the end shortened 
his life. He died of the malaria fever, at Taganrog, in 
the south of Russia, on the 31st November 1825, in the 
arms of the Empress Elizabeth, to whom he had for some 
time before his death become reconciled. He retained his 
faculties to the last, had the Scriptures frequently read 
2 i 7 ^”cap X during his previous illness, and left the theatre of 

siz! Allen '8 his worldly greatness with the serenity which might have 
resp.^L*^ 4 wr cxpectcd from such a character. Inferior to Napo- 
Supf ivi"iM genius, he was his superior in magnanimity : both 

(Alexandre.)* conquered the world; but Alexander only could conquer 
himself.! Posterity will certainly award the first place to 
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the matchless genius of the French Emperor; but it 
will confirm the saying of that great man, extorted from Lxxxi'x. 
him even in the moment of his fall, — “ If I were not 1314 , 
Napoleon, I would bo Alexander.”* 

Never was character more opposite to that of the Rus- 
sian autocrat than that of his great coadjutor in the 
pacification and settlement of Europe, Prince Talley- character of 
RAND. This most remarkable man was born at Paris in 
1754, so that in 1814 he was already sixty years of age. history. 

He was descended of an old family, and had for his 
maternal aunt the celebrated Princess of Ursins, who 
played so important a part in the War of the Succession 
at tlic court of Philip V. Being destined for the church, 
he early entered the seminary of St Sulpice ; and, even 
there, was remarkable for the delicate vein of sarcasm, 
nice discrimination, and keen penetration, for which ho 
afterwards became so distinguished in life. At the age of 
twenty-six he was appointed agent-general for the clergy, 
and in that capacity his administrative talents were so 
conspicuous tliat they procured for him the situation of 
Bishop of Autun, which he held in 1789, when the 
Revolution broke out. So well known had his talents 
become at this period that Minibeau, in his secret corre- 
spondence with Berlin, pointed him out as one of the 
most eminent men of the age. lie was elected represen- 
tative of the clergy of his diocese for the Constituent 
Assembly, and. was one of the first of that rank in the 
church who voted on the 29th May for the junction of 
the ecclesiastical body with the Tiers Etat. He also took 
the lead in all the measures, then so popular, which had. 
for their object to despoil the church, and apply its 
possessions to the service of the state. Accordingly, he 
himself proposed the suppression of tithes, and the 
application of the property of the church to tlie public 
treasury. In all these measures he was deaf to the 

* The following letter, written by the Empress of Russia to her mother the day 
after her husband’s death, will show how entirely the bonds of conjugal affection 
had been reunited before the Emperor’s death :— ** 1 have lost all : the angel is no 
more. Dead, he smiles upon me as he was wont to do while living. There 
now remains no hope to me but in you, my dear mother, with whom I wish to 
come and weep, and to be present at the interment. 1 shall remain near the 
deceased, and follow him as fast as my streiigth will permit.”— Eliza> 

BETH to her Mother t Dec. 1, 1825; Wheeueh’s Memoirt. 
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remonstrances of the clergy whom he represented, and 
already he had severed all the cords which bound him to 
the church. 

His ruling principle was not any peculiar enmity to 
religion, but a fixed determination to adhere to the domi- 
nant party, whatever it was, whether in church or state ; 
to watch closely the signs of the times, and throw in his 
lot with that section of the community which appeared 
likely to gain the superiority. In February 1790 ho was 
appointed president of the Assembly; and from that 
time forward, down to its dissolution, he took a leading 
part in all its measures, lie was not, however, an orator : 
knowledge of men and prophetic sagacity were his great 
qualifications. Generally silent in the hall of debate, he 
soon gained the lead in the council of deliberation or 
committee of management. He officiated as constitu- 
tional bishop, to the great scandal of the more orthodox 
clergy, in the great f^te on the 14th July 1790, in the 
Champ de Mars, of which an account has already been 
given ;* but he had already become fearful of the excesses 
of the popular party, and was perhaps the only person 
to whom Mirabeau, on his deathbed, communicated his 
secret views and designs for the restoration of the French 
monarchy. Early in 1792 he set out on a secret mission 
from the French government to London, where he 
remained till the breaking out of the war in Fobruarji 
1793, and enjoyed much of the confidence of Mr Pitt. 
He naturally enough became an object of jealousy to 
both parties; being denounced by the Jacobins as an 
emissary of the court, and by the royalists as an agent 
of the Jacobins. In consequence he was accused and con- 
demned in his absence, and only escaped death by with- 
drawing to America, where he remained till 1795, engaged 
in commercial pursuits. It was not the least proof of 
his address and sagacity that ho thus avoided equally the 
crimes and the dangers of the Reign of Terror, and 
returned to Paris at the close of that year with his head 
on his shoulders, and without deadly hostihty to any 
party in liis heart. 

His influence and abilities soon caused themselves to 

Ante, Chap. vi. § 46. 
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be felt. The sentence of death which had been recorded uhap. 
against him in absence was recalled ; he became a loading 
member of the Club of Salm, which, in 1797, was esta- 1814. 
blished to counterbalance the efforts of the royalists in itisnppoint- 
the Club of Clichy ; and on the triumjdi of the Revolu- >uentas 
tionists by the violence of Aiigcreau in July 1797, hcforeiRir^ 
was appointed minister of foreign affairs. Nevertheless, 
aware of the imbecility of the Directorial government, 
he entered warmly into the views of Napoleon, upon his 
return from Egypt, for its overthrow, lie was again 
made minister of foreign affairs by that youthful con- 
<|ueror, after the 18th Brumaire,and continued, with some 
few interruptions, to be the soul of all foreign negotia- 
tions, and the chief director of foreign j)olicy, down to 
the measures directed against Spain in 1807. On that 
occasion, however, his wonted sagiicity did not desert 
him : ho openly disapproved of the attack on the Penin- 
sula, and was, in consequence, dismissed from office, 
which he did not again hold till he was ap})ointcd chief 
of the provisional government on 1st April 1814. lie 
had thus the singular address, though a leading character 
under both regimeSy to extricate himself both from the 
crimes of the Revolution and the misfortunes of the 
Empire. 

lie was no ordinary man who could accomplish so great 
'a prodigy, and yet retain such influence as to step as it 
were by common consent, into the principal direction iiis jfreat 
of affairs on the overthrow of Napoleon. His power of 
doing so depended not merely on his great talents : they 
alone, if unaccompanied by other qualifications, would 
inevitably have brought him to the guillotine under the 
first government, or the prisons of state under the last. 

It was his extraordinary power of divining the future 
course of events, the versatility and flexibility of his dis- 
position, and the readiness with which he accommodated 
himself to every change of government and dynasty 
which he thought likely to be permanent, that mainly 
contributed to this extraordinary result. Such was his 
address, that though the most changeable character in the 
whole Revolution, he contrived never to lose either influ- 
ence or reputation by all his tergiversations ; but, on the 
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CHAP, contrary, went on constantly rising, to the dose of his 
L X XXIX . career, when above eighty years of age, in weight, fortune, 
1814. and consideration. The very fact of his having survived, 
both in person and influence, so many changes of govern- 
ment, which had proved fatal to almost all his contem- 
poraries, of itself constituted a colossal reputation. Men 
never ceased admiring an address which could have so 
long obtained the mastery of the mutations of fortune ; 
and when he said, with a sarcastic smile, on taking the 
oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe in 1830, “C’est le 
treisi^me,” the expression, repeated from one end of 
Europe, to the other, produced a greater admiration for 
his address than indignation at his perfidy. 

He has been Avell described as the person in existence 
who had the least hand in producing, and the greatest 
And profound power of profiting by, revolutions. He was not destitute 
of original thought, but wholly without the generous feel- 
ing, the self-forgetfulness, which prompt the great in 
character, as well as talent, to bring forth their concep- 
tions in word or action, at whatever hazard to themselves 
or their fortunes. His object always was not to direct, 
but to observe and guide the current : he never opposed 
it when he saw it was irresistible, nor braved its dangers 
where it threatened to be perilous ; but quietly withdrew 
till an opportunity occurred, by the destruction alike of 
its supporters and its opponents, to obtain its direction. 
In this respect his talents very closely resembled those of 
Metterriich, of whom a character has already been drawn ;* 
but he was less consistent than the wary Austrian diplo- 
matist, and though equalled by him in dissimulation, he 
was far his superior in perfidy. It cost him nothing to 
contradict his words and violate his oaths, whenever it 
suited his interest to do so ; and the extraordinary and 
almost unbroken success of his career aflbrds, as well as 
that of Napoleon, the most striking confirmation of the 
profound saying of Johnson — that no man ever raised 
himself from a private station to the supremo direction of 
affairs in whom great abilities, were not combined with 
certain meannesses, which would have proved altogether 


* Ante, Chap. } 70. 
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fatal to him in ordinary life. Yet was lie without any of chap. 
the great vices of the Revolution. Ilis selfishness was J- xxxix . 
constant, his cupidity unbounded, his liands often sullied 1814 . 
by gold ; hut he was not cruel or unforgiving in his dis- 
position, and few, if any, deeds of blood stain his memory. 

His witticisms and bon-rnots were admirable, and repeated 
from one end of Europe to the other. Yet was his repu- 
tation in this respect perhaps greater than the reality ; 
for, by common consent, every good saying at Paris, 
during his lifetime, was ascribed to the ex-bishop of 
Autun. But none perhaps more clearly reveals his 
character, and explains his success in life, than the cele- 
brated one, of which he at least obtained the credit, 

‘^That the principal object of language was to conceal 
thought.” 

On Easter day, being April 10, a grand and imposing 
ceremony was performed in the Place Louis XV. On the solemn 
spot where Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and so many of the noble victims of the Revo- xv. 
lution had perished, a great altar was erected, by com- 
mand of the Emperor Alexander, in order to a general 
thanksgiving, by the sovereigns and armies, for the sig- 
nal and complete success with which it had plca^d the 
Almighty to bless the Allied arms. There was something 
to the tlioughtful mind inexpressibly impressive in this 
ceremony. Bareheaded, around the altar, the sovereigns, 
with their princes, marshals, and generals, partook in the 
service, which was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, 
according to the forms of the Greek church, by the bishops 
and priests of that establishment who had accompanied 
the Russian army. But it was, in the most emphatic 
sense, a catholic service. All Christendom was there re- 
presented ; the uniforms of twenty victorious nations 
were to be seen round the altar : it was a thanksgiving 
for the triumph of Christianity over the most invete- 
rate, the most depraved, and the most powerful of its 
enemies. It bore none of the marks of worldly exulta- 
tion ; the deliverance of mankind was ascribed with 
reverent humility to the arm of Omnipotence. On 
their knees, around the altar, the moiiarchs kissed the 
sacred emblem of the cross; when it was elevatcil, all 
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a.sseTnbled bowod their heads with reverent devotion ; 
and a hundred guns, from the two banks of the Seine, 
announced the triumph of the gospel by the devotion 
which it had inspired into the breasts of its supporters. 
Such was the impression produced by the august scene, 
that not an arm was moved, nor a sound to be heard, in 
the vast concourse of thirty thousand soldiers, who stood 
in close column in the square. The whole marshals of 
France, in full uniform, attended the ceremony. The 
world never beheld such an example of moral retribution, 
such a convincing proof of the reality of the Divine admi- 
nistration. The rudest Cossack present felt the sacred 
influence. But no feelings of that sort were experienced, 
save in a few breasts, by the immense numbers of French 
who witnessed the ceremony. They were dead to its 
moral import ; they felt not its awful warning ; and con- 
soled themselves for the presence of so many foreign uni- 
forms in the heart of their capital by the observation, 
that the “ dresses were not so well made as those of their 
own army,” ^ 

Nothing remained but to give effect to the declared 
will, alike of the sovereigns and the French people, by 
recalling the Bourbons. Hitherto, although all believed 
that the old family would be restored, yet no act clearly 
expressive of that intention had emanated from the 
provisional government, and they had, on the contrary, 
carefully disclaimed several acts of individuals, tending 
to the restoration of the royal authority. Doubts, in 
consequence, began to be entertained as to what was to 
bo done, and the royalists were in general and undisguised 
uneasiness. But the resolution of the Allies w’^as finally 
taken in the sitting, which continued till seven in the 
morning, of the night between the 5th and 6th, not to 
treat with a regency. Talleyrand theii threw off tlio 
mask, and the conservative senate, by a solemn decree, 
called Louis XVIII. to the throne, and his heirs, according 
to the established order of succession previous to the 
Bevolution. Various provisions were at the same time 
made for the establishment of the senate and legislative 
body, and the duo limitations of the royal authority, 
whicli were afterwards engrossed in the charter, and 
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formed the basis of the government of the Restoration, chap 
Suffice it to say at present, that the French received a 
constitution which gave them a hundred times more real 1814. 
freedom than they had ever enjoyed since the revolt of the 
10 th August had overturned the tlirone, and incomparably 
more than, as the event proved, they were capable of 
bearing. And so completely had the people repented of 
their dreams of self-government, and so wofiilly had they 
suffered from its effects, that this important decree, which 
thus re-established, after a lapse of twenty-one years, the ^ Moniteur, 
royal family upon the throne, attracted very little atten- ^^ 4 .^ 
tion, and was received by the whole multitude ’ a “• 

matter of course. Even the Abbe Sicyes voted for the Thib! x.’is. 
King’s return : ho had now felt what the government of ^nurgh. 
the masses was, and got an answer to his celebrated soo. 
question, which twenty-five years before had convulsed 
France, “What is the Tiers Etat 
The royal authority being thus re-established, the 
different branches of government rapidly fell into the 
new system. On the 9th the national guard assumed Entry of the 
the white cockade, and on the 12 th the Comte d’ Artois, '''' 

who during these great events had been drawing near to 
the capital, made his public entry into Paris. Pie was on 
horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cotiege of gentlemen 
who had gone out to meet him, and near the barrier of 
Pantin was met by the marshals of P’rance, in full cos- 
tume, with Ney at their head. “Mon Seigneur,” said 
Marshal Key, speaking for himself and his brethren in 
arms, “we have served with zeal a government which 
commanded us in the name of France : your Highness and 
his Majesty will see with what fidelity wo shall serve 
our legitimate king.” “ Messieurs,” replied the Comte 
d’Artois, “ you have made the French arms illustrious ; 
you have carried, even into countries the most remote, 
the glory of the French name : the K^ing claims your 
exploits: what has ennobled P’rance can never be foreign 
to him.” The procession, which swelled immensely as it ^ ^ 

advanced, proceeded to Notre Dame, where the prince 407. 415. * 
returned thanks for his restoration to his country. 

“ There is nothing changed,” said he, “only a P’renchman 438. 
the more in Paris. This is the first day of happiness I 
have experienced for twenty-five years.” 2 
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Louis XVIII. was not long of responding to the call 
made upon him by the Senate. On the 20th April, the 
fugitive monarch left his peaceable retreat of Hartwell to 
be again tossed on the stormy sea of public affairs, and 
made his entry amidst an extraordinary concourse of 
spectators into London, where ho was received in state 
by the Prince-Regent. No words can convey an adequate 
idea of the enthusiasm which prevailed on this occasion. 
It was a great national triumph, unmixed by one circum- 
stance of alloy : it gave demonstration strong of the total 
overthrow of the revolutionary system. Sympathy with 
an illustrious race, long weighed down by misfortune, 
was mingled with exultation at the glorious reward now 
obtained for a quarter of a century of toils and dangers. 
White cockades were universal ; the* general rapture was 
shared alike by the rich and the poor; the fierce divisions, 
the rancorous faction, with which the war commenced, 
had disappeared in one tumultuous swell of universal 
exultation. Sire,” said the monarch with emotion to 
the Prince-Regent, when he first addressed him, I shall 
always consider that, under God, I owe my restoration 
to your Royal Highness.” The Prince-Regent received his 
illustrious guest with that dignified courtesy for which 
he was so celebrated, accompanied the royal family to 
Dover, and bade them farewell at the extremity of the 
pier of that place. In a beautiful day, and with the 
utmost splendour, the royal squadron, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Clarence, accompanied the illustrious 
exiles to their own country. Hardly had the thunder of 
artillery from the cjistle of Dover ceased to ring in their 
ears, when the cliff's of France exhibited a continued 
blaze, and the roar of cannon on every projecting point, 
from Calais to Boulogne, announced the arrival of the 
monarch in the kingdom of his forefathers.^ 

Hitherto the progress of the sovereign had been a 
continued triumph ; but as he advanced through France, 
although the crowds which were every where assembled 
on the wayside to sec him pass received him always with 
respect, sometimes with enthusiasm, yet it was apparent 
that there was a mixed feeling on the part of the people. 
The unanimous transports which had greeted his entry 
into London, and passage through England, were no 
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longer to be discerned. The feeling of loyalty, one of the chap. 
noblest passions which can fill the breast, because one of 
the least selfish, was nearly extinct in the great mass of 1814. 
the people: the return of the royal family Was asso- 
ciated with circumstances of deep national humiliation : 
the principal feeling in the multitude was curiosity to 
see the strangers. The King arrived at Compiegne on 
the 29th, and the preparations for his reception at Paris 
having been completed, he made his public entry by the 
gate of St Denis on the 3d May, in the midst of a prodi- 
gious concourse of spectators. The Duchesse d’Angoul§me 
was seated by his side : the Old Guard of Napoleon formed 
his escort : the national guard of Paris kept the streets 
for the procession ; and innumerable officers and privates 
of the Allied armies added, by their gay and varied 
uniforms, to the splendour of the scene. Tlie procession 
proceeded first to Notre Dame, where the King and the 
royal family returned thanks for their restoration, and 
then .advanced by the quays and the Pont Neiif to the 
Tuileries. When the Duchesse d’Angoul^me reached the 
foot of the principal stair of that palace, which she had 
not seen since the 10th August 1792, when, in company i cap. Hist, 
with Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, she left it to take 
refuge from the insurgents in the National Assembly,* Heauch. ii. 
her emotions were so overpowering that she fell down SSurf?/ 
insensible at the King’s feet. But these awful recollec- 242. 
tions produced little or no effect on the Parisians ; and 480. Moni- 
the principal observation made was, th.at the King’s and 
Princess’s dresses were cut in the London fashion, and 
that the Duchesse d’ Angoul^me was a perfect fright with 
her low English bonnet^f 

But a more serious duty .awaited the restored monarch ; 
and having now resumed the reins of government, the 
first care which awaited him was the difficult task of 
concluding a treaty of peace with the Allied powers, 
which should at once satisfy their just and inevitable 

* Ante, Chap. vii. § 98. 

t At this period the English fashion for bonnets was exceedingly low, and 
the French proportionally high ; so that the contrast between the Duchesse 
d'Angonl^me's haymaker’s bonnet and the splendid coiffures and feathers with 
which the ladies were adorned at Paris, was sufficiently striking. When Louis 
crossed the Pont Neuf, the veil was taken off the statue of Henry IV., which 
had been placed there a week before, and which bore the inscription — “ Ludo- 
vico reduce, ITenricus rediviviis,” which was the felicitous thought of M. Lally 
Tollendal . — Personal Observation* 

VOL. XVIII. 2 c , 
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demands, and not prove an insuperable stumblingblock 
in the first days of his restoration to the French people. 
The generous, perhaps in some degree imprudent, expres- 
sions of the Emperor Alexander, at the first taking of 
Paris, had produced a prodigious impression ; his popu- 
larity was at the highest point, and his influence in the 
capital altogether irresistible. It was the idea that they 
would escape by his magnanimity from the consequences 
of defeat, and retain, even after the occupation of the 
capital, no inconsiderable portion of their conquests, 
which had reconciled its inhabitants to tho Restoration, 
and produced tho general burst in favour of tho Bourbon 
dynasty. But when the diplomatists began coolly to sit 
down to reduce the conditions of the treaty to writing, it 
was no easy matter to reconcile these expectations with 
the obvious necessity of curtailing France so much, that 
it should not again prove dangerous to the liberties of 
. Europe ; and it required all the address of Talleyrand, 
and the other ministers who had been appointed by the 
King, to overcome the difficulty 
By a convention concluded on 23d April, it was pro- 
vided that the French troops in Germany, Italy, and the 
Low Countries, should cede all the fortresses and coun- 
tries beyond the frontiers of old France, as they stood 
on tho 1st January 1792, which was at one blow to sweep 
away the whole conquests of the Revolution. The Allied 
troops were, with as little delay as possible, to evacuate 
the whole of the territory so defined ; and all military 
exactions on both sides were, by a secret article, to cease 
forthwith. The principal object of this clause was to put 
a stop to the unbounded and scourging requisitions of 
Marshal Davoust, who still retained possession of Ham- 
burg. The number of strong places, and the quantity of 
artillery, warlike stores, and muniments of war, which 
by this convention fell into tho hands of tho Allies, was 
prodigious, and altogether unexampled in the annals of 
military trophies. They alone convey a stupendous idea 
of the vast extent of the military resources which, at one 
period, were at the disposal of the French Emperor and 
of the strange and ruinous policy which prompted him 
to disperse his troops over so many distant strongholds, 
when he was contending against greatly superior forces of 
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the enemy, for life and death, on the plains of Cham- 
pagne. 

Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Wescl, in Germany ; Macs- 
tricht, Mayence, Luxembourg, and Kehl, on the Rhine 
and the Meuse; Flushing, Bergen-op-Zoom, Antwerp, 
Ostend, Nicuport, and many others in the Low Coun- 
tries ; Mantua, Alessandria, Peschicra,Gavi, and Turin, in 
Italy ; Barcelona, Figueras, Rosas, and Tortosa, in Spain, 
besides a vast number of others of lesser note, were aban- 
doned. Fifty-three fortresses of note, twelve thousand 
pieces of cannon, ammunition and military stores in im- 
mense quantities, and garrisons to the amount of nearly 
a hundred thousand men,* all beyond the frontiers of 
old France, were thus at one blow surrendered ! What 
a picture does this present of the astonishing strength 
and tenacity of the grasp which Napoleon had laid on 
Europe; of the greatness of the military giant whose 
weight had so long oppressed the world, when even in 
his last extremity, and after such unheard-of reverses, he 
yet had such magnificent spoils to yield up to the victor ! 
But what is physical strength where moral virtue is 
wanting ; and what the external resources of an empire, 
when its heart is paralysed by the selfishness of a revolu- 
tion 1 ^ 

The treaty of the 30th May was signed at Paris by the 
plenipotentiaries of France on the one side, and Great 
Britain, Russia, and Prussia, on the other ; but after the 
convention of 23d April, it contained little which was 
not foreseen by the French. It provided that France 
should be reduced to its original limits, as they stood on 

* The magnitude of these garrisons, even in the last moments of the empire, 
and when Napoleon was literally crushed at Paris for want of men, was such as 
almost to exceed belief. The following was the amount of a few of the prin- 
cipal, as they finally evacuated the fortresses they held on the conclusion of 
hostilities : — 


' 

Garrison!. 

Surrendered. 

Hamburg, 

12,200 

25th May. 

Magdeburg, 

16,000 

25th May. 

Wesel, 

10,000 

10th May. 

Mayence, 

15,000 

4th May. 

Barcelona, 

6,000 

12th May. 

Antwerp, 

17,500 

6th May. 

Mantua, 

6,000 

5,500 

28th April. 

Alessandria, 

30th April. 

Bergen-op-Zoom 

4,000 

92,200 

24th ApriL 


—See ScHOELL, HUtoire des Traitis de Paix, x. 432, 433. 
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1st January 1792, with the exception of various cessions 
of small territories, some to France by the neighbouring 
powers, others by France to them, for the sake of defining 
more clearly, and for mutual advantage, its frontiers, but 
which, upon a balance of gains and losses, gave it an in- 
crease of four hundred and fifty thousand souls. Avignon, 
however, and the country of Venaisin, the first conquests 
of the Revolution, were secured to it. France, on the 
other hand, consented to abandon all pretensions to 
any territories beyond these limits, and to throw no 
obstacle in the way of fortifications being erected on any 
points which the new governments of those countries 
might deem expedient. Holland was to be an indepen- 
dent state, under the sovereignty of the house of Orange, 
with an accession of territory drawn from the union 
with Flanders ; Germany was to be independent, but 
under the guarantee of a federal union ; Switzerland inde- 
pendent, governed by itself ; Italy divided into sovereign 
states. The free navigation of the Rhine was expressly 
stipulated. Malta, the ostensible cause of the renewal of 
the war after the treaty of Amiens, was coded in perpe- 
tuity, with its dependencies, to Great Britain ; and she, 
on her part, agreed to restore all the colonies taken from 
Franco or her allies during the war, with the exception 
of the islands of Tobago, St Lucie, and the portion of St 
Domingo formerly belonging to Spain, which was to be 
restored to that power, in the West, and the Isle of France 
in the East Indies. Guadaloupe, Martinique, and Le 
Guyane were restored to France. France was to be per- 
mitted to form commercial establishments in the East 
Indies, but under the condition that no more troops were 
to be sent there than were necessary for the purpose of 
police ; and she regained the right of fishing on the coast 
of Newfoundland and in the gulf of St Lawrence. The 
fleet at Antwerp, which consisted of thirty-eight ships of 
the line and fifteen frigates, was to be divided into three 
parts, of which two were to bo restored to France, and 
one to the "King of Holland. The ships, however, of 
. Franco which had fallen into the hands of the Allies 
before the armistice of 23d April, and especially the fleet 
at the Texel, were to remain with the Allies ; and they 
were immediately made over to the King of Holland.^ All 
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subordinato points and matters of detail were, by com- chap. 
moil consent, referred to a congress of all the great powers, i^ xxxix . 
which it was agreed should assemble at Vienna in the isu. 
succeeding autumn. 

Such were tho public articles of tho treaty; but, in 
addition to these, there was a secret treaty also signed, 
which contained articles of considerable importance, and Secret articles 
which pointed in no obscure mariner to the policy to 
be pursued for tho reconstruction of the balance of power 
ill Europe. They related chiefly to the disposal of the im- 
mense territories, containing no. less than 15,360,000 souls, 
which had been severed from Napoleon’s empire, besides 
16,000,000 more from its external dependencies, which 
were now in great part at the disposal of the Allied 
powers. The leading principle which regulated these 
distributions was, to strengthen the second-rate states 
bordering upon France, from the weakness of which 
she had hitherto always been able to make successful 
irruptions from her own territories, before the more dis- 
tant sovereigns could come to their support. To guard 
against this danger, it was provided, that Piedmont should 
receive an accession of territory by the incorporation of 
Genoa with her dominions, the latter town being declared 
a free port ; that tlio reconstruction of Switzerland, as 
agreed on by the Allied powers, should bo ratified by 
France ; that Flanders, between the Scheldt and the 
Meuse, should bo annexed to Holland ; and tho German 
states on the left bank of the Rhine, which had been la 
conquered from France, divided between Holland and 
Prussia.! 

Such was the treaty of Paris, the most glorious that 
England had ever concluded — glorious, even more from 
what she abandoned than what she retained of her con- Reflections 
quests. With her enemy absolutely at her feet — with 
half of Franco overrun by four hundred thousand vic- 
torious troops, her capital taken, and her Emperor 
virtually a prisoner in exile — she gave to this prostrate 
foe no inconsiderable accession of territory in Europe, 
and restored four-fifths of her colonial possessions. Not 
a village was reft from old France ; not a military contri- 
bution was levied ; not a palace or museum was rifled ; 
not an indignity to the national honour was offered. All 
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* lier career of conquest began in 1794, she had wrested 
1814. from the adjoining powers. The French museums, loaded 
with the spoils of Italy, Germany, Spain, Flanders, and 
Holland, were left untouched : even the sacred relics of 
Sans-Souci, and of the great king of Prussia, were 
unreclaimed. So far were the Allies from following 
Napoleon’s bad example, in seizing every article of value 
wherever ho went, that when they had them in their 
power they did not even reclaim their own.* 

What did Napoleon do to Prussia in similar circum- 
stances, in 1807 1 Why, he imposed on that small state, 
And on the with only seven millions of inhabitants, a war contri- 
the Allied butioii of .£26,000,000, and severed from it the half of its 
sovereigns, dominions !t What did he do to Austria by the treaty 
of Vienna, in 1809 1 Why, he imposed on it a contri- 
bution of ^9,500,000, and wrested from it a fourth of the 
monarchy It If the Allies had acted in a similar spirit 
in 1814, how much of the territories of old France would 
they have left to its inhabitants ? What crushing contri- 
butions would they have levied, for many a long and 
weary year, on the vanquished 1 what havoc would they 
have made* in all the museums and royal palaces of 
Franco ! Doubtless, their forbearance was not entirely 
owing to disinterestedness ; doubtless, they had jealousies 
of their own to consider, political objects of their own to 
gain, in reconciling France to the new dynasty. But 
their policy was founded on a noble spirit — it rested on 
the principle of eradicating hostility by generosity, and 
avenging injury by forgiveness. The result proved that, 
in doing so, they proceeded on too exalted an estimate of 
human nature. 

In the general settlement of Europe, after the revo- 
lutionary deluge had subsided, the fate of one of the 
Return of uiost perscvcriiig, and not the least illustrious, of 
Rom^^ ^ Napoleon’s opponents, must not be overlooked. Pius 
April 2. VII., after having been taken away, by orders of Na- 
poleon, from Fontainbleau on the 23d January, in 

* Napoleon had some of these with him, in the room in which he died at St 

Helena. ** Vous examines, " said he, ** cette grande liorloge; elle servait de 
r6veil-matin au Grand Frdd^ric. Je Tat prise d Potsdam : c’dtait tout ce que 
valait laPnisse.”— ANTOMARCHr, Derniers Jours de Napoleon, i. 97. 
t Alda, Chap. U. § 7. t -^nle, Chap. lix. {j 71. 
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virtue of the convention already mentioned,* had been chap. 
still, under one pretext or another, detained in the French 
territory, and was still in Provence when Paris was taken. isi4. 
One of the first cares of the provisional government was, Apru 2. 
by a decree, to direct him to be instantly set at liberty, 
and conducted to the Italian frontiers with all the honours 
due to his rank. He entered Italy accordingly, and at 
Cesina, near Parma, had an interview with Murat, who 
exhibited to him the original of a memorial, which a 
number of the nobles and chief inhabitants of Romo 
had, at his instigation, presented to the Allied powers, 
praying to have the Roman states incorporated with 
one of the secular powers of Italy. Without looking 
at the memoir so as to know what signatures were 
attached to it, the generous pontifiT at once threw the 
document into the fire. Continuing his route by slow 
journeys, which the feeble state of his health rendered 
necessary, he reached the neighbourhood of Rome on the 
23d, and entered that city on the 24th May — nearly five 
years after he had been violently carried off, at dead of 
night, by the troops of Napoleon. Opinions had been 
divided previously as to the expedience of his return ; 
and those who had signed the memorial to the Allies 
justly dreaded the eifects of his resentment. But the 
generous proceeding at Cesina overcame all hearts, and he 
was received with unanimous and heartfelt expressions 
of satisfaction. Stricken by conscience, some of the j Artaud, 
nobles who had signed the memorial came next 
request forgiveness. Have we not some faults, too, to 257, 2(11. 
reproach ourselves with 1” replied the generous pontilF ; 

“ let us bury our injuries in oblivion.”^ 

The world had never seen — probably the world will 
never again see — so marvellous a spectacle as the streets of 
Paris exhibited from the 31st March, when the entry of Extraoi^i- 
the Allies took place, till the 16th June, when, upon their SSch 
finally retiring, the service of the posts was restored to the 
national guard of the capital. The dream of Ariosto period, 
was realised under circumstances yet more striking — 
round a greater than Charlemagne all the princes and 


* Ante, Chap. Uxxiv. § 43 . 
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Lxxxix world were assembled * In a state of 

^ ‘ the most profound tranquillity, with the most absolute 

1814. protection of life and property, even of the most obnoxious 
of their former enemies, the capital of Napoleon was 
occupied by the troops of twenty different nations, whom 
the oppression of his government had roused to arms 
from the wall of China to the Pillars of Hercules. As if 
by the wand of a mighty enchanter, all the angry passions, 
the fierce contentions, which had so long deluged the 
world with blood, seemed to be stilled ; victors and van- 
quished sank down side by side into the enjoyment of 
repose. Beside the veterans of Napoleon’s Old Guard, 
who still retained, even in the moment of defeat, and 
when surrounded by the might of foreign powers, their 
martial and undaunted aspect, were to be seen the superb 
household troops of Russia and Prussia ; the splendid 
cuirassiers of Austria shone in glittering steel ; the iron 
veterans of Blucher still eyed the troops of France with 
jealousy, as if their enmity was unappeased oven by the 
conquest of their enemies. The nomad tribes of Asia 
and the Ukraine strolled in wonder along every street ; 
groups of Cossack bivouacs lay in the Champs-Blys6es ; 
the Bashkirs and Tartars gazed with undisguised avidity, 
but restrained hands, on the gorgeous display of jewellery 
and dresses which were arrayed in the shop windows, to 
attract the notice of the numerous princes and potentates 
who thronged the metropolis. Every morning the noble 
columns of the Preobazinsky and Simonefsky guards 
marched out of the barracks of the Ecole Militaire, to 
exercise on the Champ de Mars ; at noon, reviews of 
cavalry succeeded, and the earth shook under the thunder- 
ing charge of the Russian cuirassiers. Often in the 
1 pereonai evening the Allied monarchs visited the opera, or some 
of the theatres and the applause with which they were 
4 o».* ’ received resembled what might have been expected if 

Napoleon had returned in triumph from the capture of 

* ** Dentro a Parigi non sariano state 
L' innumerabil genti peregrine, 

Povere e ricche, e d’ogni qualitate, 

Che v’eran, greclie, barbare e latlne. 

Tanti signori, e imbascerie mandate 
Di tutto *1 mondo, non aveanofine.*’ 

Orlando FuriosOt xlvi. 75 
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their capitals. Early in Juno, Wellington, who had been chap. 
appointed ambassador of England at the court of the ^ xxxix . 
Tuileries, arrived among them ; he was received with I8i4. 
enthusiasm ; and the opera-house never shook with louder 
applause than when ho first made his appearance there, 
after the battle of Toulouse. 

One peculiarity in the Russian and Prussian armies, 
which most excited the attention of the Parisians, was 


the universal and simple feeling of piety with which they Universal 
. were animated. To an infidel generation, who had never [ngTof^the*^^’ 
known Christianity but in its corruption, and judged of Allied troops, 
its spirit only from the misrepresentations of its enemies, 
this circumstance was the subject of general Jistonishment 
and partial admiration. We listened,” says a contem- 


porary French journalist, ^^to young Russian officers, on 
the very day of' their triumphant entrance into Paris, 
who spoke of their exploits from Moscow to the Seine as 
of deeds which had been accomplished under the imme- 
diate guidance of divine Providence ; and ascribing to 
themselves only the glory of having been chosen as the 
instruments for the fulfilment of the divine decree. They 
spoke of their victories without exultation, and in lan- 


guage so simple, that it seemed to us as if they did so by 
common consent, out of politeness. They showed us a 
silver medal, worn equally by their generals and private 
soldiers as a badge of distinction.* On the one side is 


represented the eye of Providence, and on the other these 
words from Scripture, ^ Not unto us, not unto us, but to 
thy name.’ Wo must allow it is religion which has 
formed the sacred bond of their union for the benefit of ' Journal 
mankind, the emblems of which their troops wear on 
their garments. No human motive could have induced 
them to make sacrifices unparalleled in history.”^ The Russia, v. 173. 
Emperor Alexander uniformly expressed the same sen- 
timents. “ This arm,” said that noble prince, ‘‘ did no 
more than other men’s — each did his duty. Could I do 
less 1 Not I, more than they, achieved the victory. ’Twas 
Providence.” Such was the spirit which conquered the 
French* Revolution ; such, 011 the testimony of the van- 
quished, the principles which gave final victory to the 


The medal of 1S12. 
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CHAP, arms of the desert in the centre of civilised inSdelity, 
Lxxxix . opposite characters of the two contending powers 
1814. were perfectly represented by one circumstance : Na- 
poleon placed on his triumphal column, in the Place 
Venddme, a statue of himself; Alexander, as has been 
already mentioned, caused the column which the grati- 
j Oau 407 senate decreed to him at St Petersburg to be 

408. ’ surmounted by a statue of Religion extending her arms 

to bless mankind.! 

Before the Allied armies broke up from Paris, a grand 
review took place of the whole troops in and around that 
Grand review city, comprising the elite of the Allied forces then in 
troop^sat^^*^ France. Seventy thousand men, with eighty-two guns, 
Ma”*20 were drawn up three deep on the road, from the barrier 
* of Neuilly to the bridge of St Cloud : they occupied the 
whole space, and certainly a more magnificent military 
spectacle never was witnessed. When the Emperor 
Alexander, with the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia, and all the marshals and generals of their 
respective armies, rode along the line, the acclamations of 
the troops, at first loud and overpowering, then getting 
fainter and fainter as they died away in the distance, 
were inexpressibly sublime. Breaking then into open 
column, the whole defiled past the sovereigns, and such 
was the splendour of their array, that it seemed scarcely 
conceivable that they had so recently been engaged in a 
campaign of unexampled duration and hardship. The 
Russian guard in particular, twenty, and the Prussian, 
eight thousand strong, with hardly a man in their ranks 
under six feet high, attracted, by the brilliancy of their 
equipments and the precision of their movements, uni- 
versal admiration. The eye could scarcely bear the 
dazzling lines of light which, under a bright sun and a 
cloudless sky, were reflected from the cuirasses and 
sabres of the cavalry. Proudly the celebrated regiments 
of the Russian guards, Preobazinsky, Simonefsky, and 
Bonnet d’Or, marched past. In noble array, and with 
an erect air, the vast host pressed on : they passed 
round the massy pillars of the arch of Neuilly,’ begun 
by Napoleon to the honour of the Grand Army, 
defiled in silence over the Place of the Revolution, 
treading on the spot where Louis XVI. had fallen, and 
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scatce cast an eye on the unfinished columns of the 
Temple of Glory, commenced after the triumph of .Icna. 
Among the countless multitude whom the extraordinary 
events of the period had drawn together from every part 
of Europe to the French capital, and the brilliancy of 
this spectacle had concentrated in one spot, was one 
young man who had watched with intense interest the 
progress of the war from his earliest years, and whoj 
having hurried from his paternal roof in Edinburgh on 
the first cessation of hostilities, then conceived the first 
idea of narrating its events ; and amidst its wonders 
inhaled that ardent spirit, that deep enthusiasm, which, 
sustaining him through fifteen subsequent years of 
travelling and study, and fifteen more of composition, 
has at length realised itself in the present history. 

Having finally arranged matters at Paris, the Allied 
sovereigns, before retiring to their own dominions, paid a 
visit to London. It belongs to the historians of England 
to recount the festivities of that joyous period — that 
Cloth of Gold of modern times, when the greatest, and 
wisest, and bravest in Europe came to do voluntary 
homage to the free people whose energy and perseverance 
had saved themselves by their firmness, and the world by 
their example. Suffice it to say, as a topic interesting to 
general history, that the Allied monarchs left Paris on 
the 5th July, and reached Dover on the 8th : that they 
were received with extraordinary enthusiasm by all 
classes in England, from the peasant to the throne : that 
they were feasted with more than the usual magnificence 
at Guildhall, and received with more than wonted splcn- 
dour at the Palace: that the Emperor of Russia was 
invested with the Order of the Garter at Carlton House ; 
and that at Oxford both he and the King of Prussia, 
as well as Marshal Blucher, were arrayed with all the 
academic honours which a grateful nation could bestow : 
that a splendid naval review at Portsmouth, where thirty 
ships of the line and frigates manojuvred together, con- 
veyed an adequate idea of the naval power of England ; 
and that, satiated with pomp and the cheers of admira- 
tion, they embarked for the Continent on their return to 
their own dominions. But two circumstances connected 
with this visit, at the close of the longest, most costly, and 
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CHAP, bloodiest war mentioned in history, deserve to bo recorded, 
L xxxix . characteristic of the British empire at this period. 

1814. When Alexander visited the arsenal at Woolwich, and 
saw the acres covered with cannon and shot in that 
stupendous emporium of military strength, he said, 
‘‘ Why, this resembles rather the preparation of a great 
nation for the commencement of a war, than the stores 
still remaining to it at its termination.” And as the 
lHi 4 " 4^65 monarch surveyed the hundreds of thousands who 
ciironiciL * assembled to see him in Hyde Park, he was so impressed 
o?&.^iv. universal well-being of the spectators, that he 

ii. 67, 71. exclaimed, This is indeed imposing ; but whore are the 
people 

One other circumstance, of domestic interest in its 
gg origin, but of vast importance in its ultimate results, 
Remarkable deservcs to be recorded of this eventful period. At Paris, 
wfSTied”? during the stay of the Allied monarchs, resided Lord 

poid?f Saxe * acknowledged ability a high 

Coburg com- diplomatic situation at their headquarters during the 
ing^to Eng. period of the war. His lady, of high rank, had 
joined him to partake in the festivities of that brilliant 
period, and with her a young relative, equally distin- 
guished by her beauty and talents, then appearing in 
all the freshness of opening youth. A frequent visitor 

at this period in Lord ’s family was a young officer, 

then an aide-de-camp to the Grand-duke Constantine, a 
younger brother of an ancient and illustrious -family in 
Germany, but who, like many other scions of nobility, 
had more blood in his veins than money in his pocket. 
The young aide-de-camp was speedily captivated by the 
graces of the English lady ; and when the sovereigns 

were about to set out for England, whither Lord 

was to accompany them, he bitterly lamented the scanti- 
ness of his finances, which prevented him from following in 

the train of such attraction. Lord good-humouredly 

told him he should always find a place at his table when 
he was not otherwise engaged, and that he would put him 
in the way of seeing all the world in the British metro- 
polis, which he would probably never see to such advan- 
tage again. Such an offer, especially when seconded by 
such influences, proved irresistible, and the young German 
gladly followed them to London. 
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He was there speedily introduced to, and ere long dis- chap. 
tinguished by, the Princess Charlotte, whose projected 
alliance with the Prince of Orange had recently before i8i4. 
been broken oflf. . Though the princess remarked him, -wThidfied to 
however, it was nothing more at that time than a passing the saxe- 
regard ; for her thoughts were then more seriously occu- as- 
pied by another. Having received, at the same time, 
what ho deemed some encouragement, the young soldier England, 
proposed to the princess, and was refused, and subse- 
quently went to Vienna during the sitting of the congress 
at that place, where his susceptible heart was speedily 
engrossed in another tender affair. Invincible obstacles, 
however, presented themselves to the realisation of the 
Princess Charlotte’s views, which had led to her first rejec- 
tion of the gallant German ; he received a friendly hint 
from London to make his attentions to the fair Austrian 
less remarkable : ho returned to the English capital, again 
proposed to the English princess, and was accepted. It 
was Prince Leopold op Saxe-Cobdrg ; and his subse- 
quent destiny and that of his family exceeds all that 
romance has figured of the marvellous. He married the 
heiress of England ; after her lamented death ho espoused 
a daughter of France : he was offered the throne of Greece ; 
ho accepted the crown of Belgium. In consequence of 
his elevation, one of his nephews has married the heiress 
of Portugal, another the Queen of England j and the acci- 
dental fancy of a young German officer for a beautiful 
English lady has, in its ultimate results, given three king- 
doms to his family, placed on one of his relatives the 
crown of the greatest empire that has existed in the world 
since the fall of R<nne, and restored to England, in' 
hazardous times, the inestimable blessing of a direct line 
of succe.ssion to the throne.* 

The inarch upon St Dizier was unquestionably expedient 

* It would be indelicate, during the life of some of the persons mentioned in 
the preceding curious narration, to give their names to the public. Those 
acquainted with the elevated circles of English society at that period, will have 
no difficulty in filling them up; and the statement may be relied on, as the 
author had it from some of the parties immediately concerned. The reader of 
Italian history will recollect the corresponding anecdote of the peasant Sforza, 
when invited to enter the array by a recruiting party which was passing the field 
where he was pruning vines. He hesitated whether to accept or decline the 
offer ; and at length put his shecars on a branch, saying if they fell he would go, 
if they were supported by the branch he would remain. Tliey fell : he Joined 
the pwty, became Duke of Milan, and founded the house of that luime. 
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CHAP, ^ measure of military policy, and as such it may' be 
LXXXTX . regarded as the last of those brilliant movements in that 
1814 . astonishing campaign, which alone would be sufficient to 
ReflecUons immortality to the name of Napoleon. When his 
onthede- wliole remaining rcsourccs had been fairly worn out in 
ment on^st marvellous struggle, he had a fair prospect by this 
Dizier. fclicitous conception of renewing the contest on fresh 
ground, hitherto comparatively unexhausted, and of 
tripling his force in the field by the addition of the 
garrisons drawn from the frontier fortresses. Yet this 
movement, beyond all question, proved Napoleon’s ruin ; 
for, by giving room for the manly counsels of Blucher 
and the Russian Emperor, it exposed the capital to the 
assault of irresistible forces, and led to the overthrow of 
the French Emperor’s power in the very quarter where 
he had deemed it most securely founded. And that he 
fully appreciated the danger of an attack there, is deci- 
sively proved by the haste with which lie at once aban- 
doned all the military advantages of the march on St 
Dizier to avert it, and the decisive results which followed 
the start which the Allies had got of him at the capital 
by only eight-and-forty hours. 

It was not thus with the other European monarchies, 
when they were involved in disaster. Vienna was taken 
niffcrence Napoleon in 1805 ; but the Austrians fought the battle 
between of AustcrVitz, and had wellnigh restored affairs after that 

Prance and ... • . i . ■. i . .1 1 

tiie other event: it was again taken in 1809, but the monarchy 
monSils stood firm, and reduced the invader to the verge of ruin 
ns regards the at Aspem. Berlin was captured by the Russians in 

occupation of 1760, and by Napoleon in 1806 ; but that did not 
their capitals, prevent tlic Great Frederick, in the first instance, from 
bringing to a glorious close the Seven Years’ War, nor 
Frederick William, in the second, from gallantly struggling 
with his Russian allies for existence in the furthest corner 
of his dominions, amidst the snows of Eylau. Madrid 
fell an easy prey, in 1808, to the mingled fraud and 
violence of the French Emperor; but Spain, notwith- 
standing, continued to maintain a mortal struggle for six 
long years with the forces of Napoleon. Russia was 
pierced to the heart in 1812, and her ancient capital 
became the spoil of the invader ; but Alexander per- 
severed in the contest with unabated vigour, and from 
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flames of Moscow arose the fire which delivered tho 
world. How, then, did it happen that the fall of tho 
capital, which in all these other cases, so far from being 
the termination, was rather the commencement of the 
most desperate and protracted period of tho war, should 
in France alone have had a totally opposite effect ; and 
that the capture of Paris should not merely have been 
the conquest of a kingdom, but the overthrow of a system, 
Riid the change of a dynasty, which still spread its rami- 
fications over tlie half of Europe ? 

The cause of this remarkable difference is to bo found 
in the decisive distinction, in the last crisis, between a 
revolutionary and an established government, and tho 
different motives to human action which the two bring 
to bear upon mankind. A revolution being founded in 
general on the triumph of violence, robbery, and treason, 
over fidelity, order, and loyalty — ^and almost always accom- 
panied in its progress by a hideous effusion of blood and 
spoliation of property — its leaders, if successful, have no 
means of rousing or retaining tho attachment of their 
followers, but by constantly appealing to the passions of 
the world. Equality, patriotism, liberty, glorj', constitute 
tho successive and brilliant meteors which they launch 
forth to dazzle and inspire mankind. They have an 
instinctive dread of the influences of Heaven ; all allusion 
to a Supreme Being appears to them fanaticism ; they 
would willingly bury all thoughts of another world in 
oblivion. So long as success attends their efforts, the 
powerful tie of worldly interest, or temporary passion, 
binds together tho unholy alliance, and its force proves 
for a considerable period irresistible. But the very prin- 
ciple which constitutes its strength in prosperity, affords 
tho measure of its weakness in adversity : its idol being 
worldly success, when that idol is pierced to the heart by 
the destroyer, “ tho ocean vault falls in, and all are 
crushed.” The same motives of action, the same prin- 
ciples of conduct, which make them unanimously rally 
round the eagles of tho conqueror, necessarily lead them 
as generally to abandon the standiirds of the unfortunate. 
The enthusiasm of Austerlitz, however different in its 
aspect, sprang from tho same source as the defections of 
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CHAP, Fontainblcau. In botli cases they were true to one and 
the same principle — ^self-interest. 

1814 . The existence of this motive, as the moving general 
gj principle, is quite consistent with the utmost generosity 
It is that in- and heroism in indimdual cases, though these unhappily 
vincerneSt’ ^ecome Icss frcqucnt in the late stages of the national 
wasthemain- malady. Nay, the absorbing passion for individual 
iievXtion.^ advancement, which in the more advanced stages of 
revolution comes to obliterate every other feeling, springs 
from the ill-regulated impulse given in the outset to the 
generous affections. For such is the deceitfulness of sin, 
and the pronencss to self-aggrandisement in human 
nature, that the passions cannot be set violently in motion, 
even by the disinterested feelings, without the selfish 
ere long obtaining the mastery of the current ; as in a 
town carried by a storm, how sublime soever may be the 
heroism, how glorious the self-sacrifice, with which the 
troops mount the breach, the strife, if successful, is sure 
to terminate in the worst atrocities of pillage, rape, and 
conflagration. It is religion alone which, by opening a 
scene of aspiration beyond the grave, can provide a coun- 
terpoise to the overwhelming torrent of worldly ambition, 
which can render men nobly superior to all the storms of 
time, and give the same fidelity to a falling, which revo- 
lution secures to a rising cause. 

That this, and not any peculiar ficklncss or proneiiess 
to change, was the real cause of the universal and dis- 
Witurdiffer- graceful desertion by Fmnce of its revolutionary chief, 
Hddity^of the became’iinfortuiiatc, is decisively proved by the 
luunarchy. consideration that, in other times, even in France itself, 
in those parts of the country, or among those classes where 
the old influences still survived, the most glorious examples 
of constancy and fidelity had been found. In the course 
of the wars with England, Paris was not only taken but 
occupied eighteen years by the English armies ; an Eng- 
lish king was crowned King of France at Rheims ; and 
so complete was the prostration of the country, that an 
English corps, not ten thousand strong, marched right 
through the heart of France, from Calais to Bayonne, 
without encountering any opposition. But that did not 
subjugate the French people, or hinder them from glori- 
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OTi^y rallying behind the Loire, and twice expelling the chap. 
English from their territory. The League long held Paris ; ^^xxix . 
but that did not prevent Henry IV., at the head of the iBu. 
forces of the provinces, from laying siege to it, and placing 
himself, a Protestant chief, on the throne of France. 

Where, in the annals of the world, shall wo find more 
touching examples of heroism in misfortun e, and constancy 
in adversity, than in La yend6o, amid the republican mas- 
sacres, or in Lyons under the mitraillades of Fouch6 and 
Collot d’Herbois ? Even in Paris,, stripped as it had been 
of almost the whole of the nobility by the previous emi- 
gration, five hundred devoted gentlemen hastened to the 
Tuileries, on the 10th August 1792, to meet death with 
the royal family. But no one of the new noblesse went 
from thence to Fontainbleau to share exile with Napoleon 
on the eve of his overthrow. 

It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to shelter the ter- 
giversation' of Fontainbleau under any peculiarity of 
national character ; or to ascribe to human nature what is it was mia- 
evidently owing, in this instance at least, to its baseness Shield 
under the vices of a revolution. It is equally vain to rendered 
allege that necessity drove the French leaders to this un^puittr. 
measure ; that they had no alternative ; and that deser- 
tion of Napoleon, or national ruin, stared them in the face. 

If that were the case, what condemnation so severe could 
be passed on the Revolutionary system, as the admission 
that it had brought matters, under chiefs and leaders of 
the nation’s own appointment, to such a pass that nothing 
remained but to ruin their country, or betray the hero 
whom they had placed upon the throne ? But, in truth, 
it was misfortune, and the stoppage of the robbery of 
Europe, which alone rendered Napoleon unpopular, and 
undermined the colossal power which the Revolution had 
reared up. Not a whisper was heard against his system 
of government so long as it was victorious ; it was at the 
zenith of its popularity when, after twelve years’ con- 
tinuance, he crossed the Niemen. It was when he became 
unfortunate that it was felt to bo insupportable. If 
the French eagles had gone on from conquest to con- 
quest, France would have yielded up the last drop of its 
blood to his ambition ; and he would have lived and died 

VOL. XVIII. 2 D 
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CHAP, surrounded by the adulation of its whole inhabitjAits, 
L xxxix . deprived all its mothers of their sons, and 

all the civilised world of its possessions. 

No position is more frequently maintained by the 
French writers of the liberal school, than that Napoleon 
Any restora- perislicd bocause ho departed from the principles of the 
lievohition- Revolution : that the monarch forgot the maxims of the 
ary system dtizeii, the Emporor the simplicity of the general ; that 
wTaumr^ he stifled the national voice till it had become extinct, 
period. Curbed the popular energies till they had been for- 

gotten ; that ho fell at last, less under the bayonets of 
banded Europe, than in consequence of his despotic terror 
at putting arms into the hands of his own people ; and 
that, if he had revived in 1814 the revolutionary energy 
of 1793, he would have proved equally victorious. They 
might as well say, that if the old worn-out debauchee of 
sixty would only resume the vigour and the passions of 
twenty-five, ho would extricate himself from all his 
ailments. Doubtless he would succeed in so doing, by 
such a miracle, for a time ; and he might, if so renovated, 
run again for twenty years the career of pleasure, licen- 
tiousness, suflforing, and decay. But is such a restoration 
in the last stages of excitement, whether individual or 
national, possible! Is it desirable! Was there ever 
such a thing heard of as a people, after twenty-five 
years* suffering and exhaustion from the iiidulgence of 
their social passions, again commencing the career of 
delusion and ruin ! Never. Men are hardlyever warned 
by the sufferings of preceding generations, but they aro 
never insensible to the agonies of their own. 

Equally extravagant is the idea frequently started by a 
more amiable and philanthropic class of writers, that it 
A pacific "was Napoleon’s ambition which ruined the cause of the 
career was Revolutioii ; and that if he had only turned his sword 
to Napoleon, mto a plouglisharc and cultivated the arts of peace, after 
he had gained possession of supreme power, as he had 
done those of war to attain it, ho might have successfully 
established in France the glorious fabric of constitutional 
freedom. They know little of human nature — of the 
deceitfulness of sin, and downward progress of the career 
of passion— who think such a transformation practicable. 
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T^ey know still less of the laws of the moral world, who crap. 
deem such a result consistent with the administration of 
a just and beneficent Providence. Are the habits neces- 1814. . 
sary for the building up of constitutional freedom ; the 
industry, self-denial, and frugjility, which must constitute 
its bases in the great body of the people ; the moderation, 
disinterestedness, and general sway of virtue, which 
must characterise the leaders of the state, to be acquired 
amidst the total breaking up of society, the closing of all 
the channels of pacific iiiddstry, the excitement and ani- 
mation of war ? Is the general abandonment of religion, 
the universal worship of the idol of worldly success, the 
sacrifice of every principle at the shrine of self-interest, 
the school in which the domestic and social virtues are to 
be learned 1 Arc robbery, devastation, and murder, the 
sweeping away of the property of ages, the pouring out 
like water the blood of the innocent, the steps by which, 
under a just Providence, the glorious fabric of durable 
freedom is to bo erected 1 AVe might well despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, if the French Revolution 
could have given the people engaged in it such a blessing. 

Napoleon knew well the fallacy of this idea. He con- 
stantly affirmed that ho was not to bo accused for the 
wars which ho undertook : that they were imposed upon Napoleon's 
him by an invincible necessity ; that glory and success— cw»u)uWon® 
in other words, perpetual conquest — were the conditions under which 
of his tenure of power : that ho was but the head of a ^ * 
military republic, which w’ould admit of no pause in its 
career: that conquest was with him essential to existence, 
and that the first pause in the inarch of victory wouhl 
prove the commencement of ruin. This history has in- 
deed been written to little purpose if it is not manifest, 
oven to the most inconsiderate, that he was right in these 
ideas, and that it was not himself, but the spirit of his 
age, which is chargeable with his fall.* The ardent and 

* Charlemagne felt the force of a similar necessity : it is common to all men 
of capacity who find themselves at the liead of affairs in a i>owerfiil state, long 
torn l)y internal dissensions. “ Charlemagne dcveiiii seul Hoi des Francs a la 
conviction profotulo qu’il faut oocuper incessaniiiient la nation belliqueuse qu’il 
gouverne ; s'il ne la mene a la conqti6te, sa force se tournera cn guerre civile, 
cornnie sous les Mdrovingiens ; il a dcs homrnes vaiilariset inipetiieux, il faut 
qii’i! les condnise a travers les fleuves, et les mont'ignes, dans de nouvellcs 
terres ; son habilet^ consiste k jetter ses compagnons d'armes stir les peuplcs et 
les territoires qni I’environnent ; car il leiir doit du hntin, dcs terres, et des 
dominations, s’il veut ^vitcr qu’ils se devorent eutre eux.” — Capbfique, Hist. 
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CHAP, yet disappointed passions of the Revolution, the milliihs 
L X XXIX . thrown out of pacific employment, the insatiable desires 
1814. awakened, the boundless anticipations formed, during the 
progress of that great convulsion, could by possibility find 
vent only in external conquest. The simple pursuits of 
industry, the unobtrusive path of duty, the heroic self- 
denial of virtue, the only sure bases of general freedom, 
were insupportable to men thus violently excited. If we 
would know where the career of conquest, once success- 
fully commenced by a democratic state, must of necessity 
lead, we have only to look to the empire of Rome in 
ancient, or of British India in modern times. Even now 
the fever still burns in the veins of France : her maniac 
punishment is not yet terminated. Not all the blood shed 
by Napoleon, not her millions of citizens slaughtered, 
have been able to subdue the fierce ebullition ; * the 
senate and legislative body obsequiously voted, the people 
slavishly acquiesced in, his ceaseless demands for the blood 
of their children, happy that ho asked less than they 


de Charlmagne, i. ISS. This might pass without changing a word, but 
“ M^rovingiens " into ** Caputiens,** for a true and graphic description of Napo- 
leon’s situation, as often drawn by himself after the strife of the Revolution. 
The position of Louis XIV., after the wars of the Fronde, was precisely similar, 
and forced him into a similar career of foreign aggression and conquest. 

* Levies of men in France since the Revolution 


1793, 





300,000 

1793, 





1,200,000 

1798, 





200,000 

1799, 





200,000 

1801, 





30,000 

17th Jan. 1805, 





60,000 

24th Sept. 1805, 





80,000 

4th Dec. 1806, 





80,000 

7th April 1807, 





80,000 

2l8t Jan. 1808, 





80,009 

10th Sept. 1808, 





160,000 

18th April 1809, 





30,000 

18th April 1809, 





10,000 

5th Oct. 1809, 





36,000 

13th Dec. 1810, 





120,000 

13th Deo. 1810, 





40,000 

20th Dec. 1811, 





120,000 

13th March 1812, 





100,000 

let Sept. 1812, 





137,000 

11th Jan. 1813, 





250,000 

3d April 1813, 





180,000 

24th Aug. 1813, 





30,000 

9th Oct. 1813, 





280,000 

15th Nov. 1813, 





300,000 



Total, 

- 

. 

4,103,000 


— CAPsriovx, v. 610 ; and Moniteun of the above dates. 
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w^uld havQ given * The double conquest of her capital 
has been unable to tame her pride ; and nothing but 
the consummate talents and courage of Louis Philippe, 
joined to the philosophic wisdom of M. Guizot, have been 
able to prevent her from rushing again into the career of 
glory, of suffering, and of punishment. 

The French Revolution, therefore, is to be regarded as 
a great whole, of which the enthusiasm and fervour of 1789 
were the commencement ; the rebellion against govern- 
ment and massaere of the King, the second stage ; the 
Reign of Terror and charnel-house of La Vendee, the 
third ; the conquests and glory of Napoleon, the fourth ; 
the subjugation of France and treachery of Fontainbleau, 
the consummation. Its external degradation and internal 
infamy at the latter period, were as necessary a part of 
its progress, as inevitable a result of its principles, as the 
harvest reaped in autumn is of the seed sown in spring. 
The connexion — the necessary connexion between the two, 
now stands revealed in colours of imperishable light ; they 
are stamped in characters of fire on the adamantine tab- 
lets of history. Therefore it is that any narrative of the 
Revolution which docs not follow it out to its fall, must 
necessarily be imperfect, both in the fidelity of its picture 
and the truth of its moral. To stop at the accession of the 
Directory, or tho seizure of supremo power by Napoleon, 
as many have done, is to halt in our account of a fever at 
the ninth or thirteenth day, when the crisis did not come 
on till the twenty-first. And ho who, after reflecting on 
tho events of this marvellous progress, in which the efforts 
of ages and the punishment of generations were all con- 
centrated into one quarter of a century, does not believe in 
the Divine superinten den ce of human affairs, and the reward 
of virtuous and punishment of guilty nations in this world, 
would not be converted though one rose from tho dead. 

An author in whom simplicity or beauty of expression 
often conceals depth and justice of thought, has thus 
explained the mode of the Divine administration, and tho 
manner in which it works out its decrees by tho instru- 
mentality of free agents : — “The beauty and magnificence,” 

♦ Sedere Patres censere parati, 

! regniim, si templa sibi. juguliimque Senatus, 
xiliumque petal : melius, quod plura jiiliere 
rubuit, quam Roma pati.”— 'L ucaN) Phariolidt iiL 110. 


CTTAP. 

LXXXIX 


1814. 


67. 

View of the 
progressive 
phases of the 
Revolution. 
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CHAP, says Blair, “of the universe are much heightened byCts 
Lxxxix . i)eing an extensive and complicated system, in which a 
1814 . variety of springs are made to play, and a multitude of 
Affencyby movements are with admirable art regulated 

which the and kept in order. Interfering interests and jarring 
enunent of passions are in such manner balanced against one another, 
SIrriSi on proper checks are placed on the violence of human 

pursuits, and the wrath of man is made so to hold its 
course, that how opposite soever the several motions at 
first appear to be, yet they all concur at last in one result. 
While among the multitudes that dwell on the face of 
the earth, some are submissive to the Divine authority, 
some rise up in rebellion against it ; others, absorbed in 
their pleasures and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it ; 
they are all so moved by an imperceptible influence from 
above, that the zeal of the dutiful, the wrath of the 
rebellious, and the indilFerencc of the careless, contribute 
finally to the glory of God. All are governed in such a 
manner as suits their powers, and is consistent with their 
moral freedom j yet the various acts of these free agents 
all conspire to work out the eternal purposes of heaven. 
The system upon which the Divine government plainly 
proceeds, is, that men’s own wickedness should bo 
appointed to correct them, that they should be snared in 
the work of their own hands. When the vices of men 
require punishment to bo inflicted, the Almighty is at no 
loss for the ministers of justice. No special interpositions 
of power are requisite. He has no occasion to step from 
his throne and interrupt the majestic order of nature. 
With the solemnity which befits Omnipotence, he pro- 
nounces, ‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him alone.’ 
He leaves transgressors to their own guilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their ovm sins do the work of 
1 Blair, iv. iustice. They lift the scourge; and with every stroke 
andu. serm. they inflict on the Criminal, they mix the severe admoni- 
tion that he is reaping only the fruit of his own deeds, 
and deserves all that he sufters.” ^ 

Without pretending to explain the various modes by 
which this awful and mysterious system of Divine admi- 
nistration, in which ourselves are at once the free agents 
and the objects of reward and punishment, is carried on, 
it is impossible not to bo struck with the powerful opera- 
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tioil of two moral laws of our being, with the reality of chap. 
which every one, from the experience of his own breast, 
as well as the observation of those around him, must bo isw. 
familiar. The first is, that every irregular passion or uuiyfrski 
illicit desire acquires strength from the gratification which downward 
it receives, and becomes the more uncontrollable the more 
it is indulged. The second, that the power of self-denial 
and the energy of virtue increases with every occasion on 
which it is called forth, until at length it becomes a 
formed habit, and requires hardly any effort for its 
accomplishment. On the counteracting force of these 
two laws, the whole moral administration of the universe 
hinges ; as its physical equilibrium is dependent on 
the opposite influences of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. 

It is by gradual and latent steps that the destruction of 
virtue, whether in the individual or in the community, 
begins. The first advances of sin are clothed in the garb Oradimi and 
of liberality and philanthropy : the colours it then assumes vko! 
are the homage which vice pays to virtue. If the evil 
unveiled itself at the beginning— if the storm which is to 
uproot society discovered as it rose all its horrors, there 
are few who would not shrink from its contact. But its 
first appearance is so attractive that few are sensible of 
its real nature : and, strange to say, the most hardened 
egotism in the end derives its chief strength in the outset 
from the generous affections. By degrees “ habit gives 
the passions strength, while the absence of glaring guilt 
seemingly justifies them ; and, unawakened by remorse, 
the sinner proceeds in his course till ho waxes bold in 
guilt and becomes ripe for ruin. We are imperceptibly 
betrayed ; from one licentious attachment, one criminal 
passion, led on to another, till all self-government is lost, 
and we are hurried to destruction. In this manner, every 
criminal passion in its progress swells and blackens, till 
what was at first a small cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand rising from the sea, is found to carry the tempest in i niair. i. 
its womb.”i What is the career of the drunkard, the 
gamester, or the sensualist, but an exemplification of the 
truth of this picture ? Reader, if you have any doubt of 
the reality of this moral law, search your own heart, call 
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CHAP. 

LXXXIX. 


1814 . 


71 . 

And ascend- 
ing career of 
virtue. 


to mind your own ways. Exactly the same princijple 
applies to nations. What is the history of the French 
Revolution, in all its stages, but an exemplification of this 
truth when applied to social passions 1 And how did the 
vast colossus of earthly passion, which had so long 
bestrode the world, ultimately break up ? Despite the 
bright and glowing colours with which its youth arose, 
despite the great and glorious deeds by which its man- 
hood was emblazoned, it sank in the end amidst the basest 
and most degrading selfishness. It perished precisely as 
a gang of robbers does, in which, when the stroke of 
adversity is at last felt, each, true to the god of his 
idolatry, strives to save himself by betraying his leader. 
The same law which makes an apple fall to the ground 
regulates the planets in their course. 

The second moral principle, not less universal, alike in 
individuals and nations, than the first, is open to the daily 
observation of every one, equally in his own breast and 
the conduct of others. Every one has felt in his own 
experience, however little he may have practised it — 
every teacher of youth has ascertained by observation 
— every moralist from the beginning of time has enforced 
the remark as the last conclusion of wisdom — that the 
path of virtue is rough and thorny at the outset ; that 
habits of industry and self-denial are to be gained only by 
exertion ; that the ascent is rugged, the path steep, but 
that the difficulty diminishes as the effort is continued ; 
and that, when the summit is reached, the heaven is 
above your head, and at your feet the kingdom of 
Cashmere.” And such is the effect of effort strenuously 
made in the cause of virtue, that it purifies itself as it 
advances, and progressively casts oflf the intermixture of 
worldly passion, which often sullied the purity of its 
motives in the outset. Hence the constant elevation often 
observed in the character of good men as they advance in 
life, till at its close they almost seem to have lost every 
stain of human corruption, and to be translated, rather 
than raised, by death to immortality. It is in this moral 
law that the antagonist principle of social as well as indi- 
vidual evil is to be found, and it was by its operation 
upon successive nations that the dreadful nightmare of 
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th^ French Revolution was thrown off the world. Many ICHap. 

selfish desires, much corrupt ambition, great moral weak- 

ness, numerous political sins, stained the first efforts of the 
coalition, and in them at that period England had her 
full share. For these sins they suffered and are suffering ; 
and the punishment of Great Britain will continue as 
long as the national debt endures*— of Russia and Prussia 
as long as Poland festers, a thorn of weakness, in their 
sides. But how unworthy soever its champions at first 
may have been, the cause for which they contended was 
a noble one. It was that of religion, fidelity, and freedom ; 
and as the contest rolled on they were purified in the only 
school of real amelioration — the school of suffering. 
Gradually the baser elements were washed out of the 
confederacy; the nations, after long agony, came com- 
paratively pure out of the furnace. At last, instead of 
the selfishness and rapacity of 1794, were exhibited the 
constancy of Saragossa, the devotion of Aspem, the 
heroism of tho Tyrol, the resurrection of Prussia ; and the 
war, which had commenced with the partition of Poland 
and the attempted partition of France, terminated with 
the fiames of Moscow and tho pardon of Paris. 

Is, then, tho cause of freedom utterly hopeless ? does 
agitation necessarily lead to rebellion, rebellion to revo- 
lution ? and must the prophetic eye of wisdom ever How alone 
anticipate in the infant struggles of liberty tho blood of SS^nward 
Robespierre, the carnage of Napoleon, tho treachery of 
Fontainbleau ? No. It is not the career of freedom, it is ® 
tho career of sin which leads, and ever will lead, to such 
results. It. is in the disregard of moral obligation when 
done with beneficent intentions ; in the fatal maxim, that 
the end will justify tho means ; in the oblivion of the 
divine precept, that “ evil is not to he done that good may 
come of it and not in any fatality connected with revo- 
lutions, that tho real cause of this deplorable downward 
progress is to bo found. And if tho supporters of freedom 
would avoid this otherwise inevitable retribution ; if they 
would escape being led on from desire to desire, from 
acquisition to acquisition, from passion to passion, from 

* If England had acted in the outset of the war as she did at the close, the 
contest would have been terminated in 1793, and jb'tilX), 009,000 saved from the 
national debt. 
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CHAP, crime to crime, till a Moscow retreat drowns their hopes 
Lxxxix. in blood, or a treachery of Fontainbleau for ever disgraces 
1814 them in the eyes of mankind — they must resolutely in the 
outset withstand the tempter, and avoid all measures, 
whatever their apparent expedience may be, which are 
not evidently based on immutable justice. If this, the 
only compass in the dark night of revolution, is not 
steadily observed ; if property is ever taken without com- 
pensation being given ; or blood shed without the com- 
mission of crimes to which that penalty is by law attached ; 
or institutions uprooted, sanctioned by the experience of 
ages, when their modification was practicable ; if, in short, 
the principle is acted on, that the end will justify the 
means, unbounded national calamities are at hand, and 
the very objects for which these sins are committed will 
be for ever lost. 

What are the difficulties which now beset the philo- 
Sophie statesman in the attempt to construct the fabric of 
Is a free Constitutional freedom in France? They are, that the 

i^^^-fjonal morality has been destroyed in the citizens of 
France? towiis, in wlioso hands alone political power is vested; 

that there is no moral strength or political energy in the 
country : that no great proprietors exist to steady or direct 
general opinion, or counterbalance either the encroach- 
ments of the executive or the madness of the people : that 
France has fallen under a subjection to Paris, to which 
there is nothing comparable in European history; that the 
Prastorian guards of the capital rule the state ; that nearly 
six millions of separate proprietors, the great majority 
at the plough, can achieve no more in the cause of freedom 
than an army of privates without officers ; that commercial 
opulence and habits of sober judgment have been destroyed, 
never to revive : that a thirst for excitement every where 
prevails, and general selfishness disgraces the nation ; that 
religion has never resumed its sway over the influential 
classes : that rank has ceased to be hereditary, and, having 
become the appanage of office only, is a virtual addition 
to the power of the sovereign ; and that the general 
depravity renders indispensable a powerful centralised 
and military government. In what respect does this 
state of things differ from the institutions of China or 
the Byzantine empire? “The Romans,” says Gibbon, 
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asf ired to bo equal ; they were levelled by the equality 
of Asiatic servitude.” 

And yet, what are all those fatal peculiarities in the 
present political, and social condition of France, but the 
effects of the very revolutionary measures which were the 
object of such unanimous support and enthusiasm at its 
commencement 1 This was the expedience for which the 
crimes of the Revolution were committed ! For this it 
was that they massacred the king, guillotined the nobles, 
annihilated the church, confiscated the estates, rendered 
bankrupt the nation, denied the Almighty ! — to exchange 
European for Asiatic civilisation ; to destroy the founda- 
tions of freedom by crushing its strongest supports ; and, 
by weakening the restraints of virtue, render unavoidable 
the fetters of force ! Truly their sin has recoiled upon 
them ; they have indeed received the work of their own 
hands. Mr Burke long ago said, ‘‘ that without a complete 
and entire restitution of the confiscated property, liberty 
could never be re-established in France.” And the justice 
of the observation is now apparent, for by it alone could 
the elements and bulwarks of freedom be restored. But 
restitution, it will bo said, is now impossible ; the interests 
of the new proprietors are too immense, their political 
power too great ; the Restoration was based on their pro- 
tection, and they cannot be interfered with. V ery possibly 
it is so, but that will not alter the laws of nature. If 
reparation has become impossible, retribution must 
be endured ; and that retribution, in the necessary result 
of the crimes of which it is the punishment, is the doom 
of oriental slavery. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


Note A» page 15. 


Public Income ofOreai Britain for the Year 1814, ending hth January 1816. 


Permanent Revenue. 

Customs, ------ ^£8,889,068 

Kxcise, 19,451,102 

Stamps, ------ 6,826,»)3 

Land and assessed taxes, . - - 7,889,084 

Post Office, 1,799,206 

Pensions, one shilling in the pound, - . - 19,504 

Salaries, sixpence in the pound, - . - 11,992 

Hackney coaches, - - - « 24,081 

Hawkers and pedlars, - - - - 15,910 

Total permanent and annual duties, £43,726,210 

Small branches of the hereditary revenue, 128,606 


Extraordinary Resources. 

Customs, ----- £3,345,670 

Excise, ------ 6,401,097 

Property Tax 14,814,101 

Arrears of Income Tax, - - . 1,205 

Lottery, net proflt (of which one>third part is for the 

service of Ireland,) - - - - 334,853 

Moneys paid on account of the interest of loans raised 
for the service of Ireland, - - . 3,534,255 

On account of balance due by Ireland, on joint expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, - 2,770,000 


Carryforward, £31,281,181 £43,854,876 
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Brought forward, - £31,281,181 

On account of the Commissioners for issuing Ex- 
chequer bills for Grenada, - - - 60,200 

On account of the interest of a loan granted to the 

Prince-regent of Portugal, - - - 67,170 

Surplus fees of regulated public offices, - - 119,226 

Imprest inotjcy repaid by sundry public accoun- 
tants, and othermoneys paid to the public, - 121,220 

Total, iiideiwndent of loans, 

Loans paid into Exchequer, including the amount 
of those raised for the service of Ireland, ... 


— Annual Register for 1815, p. 322. 


Grand Total, 


Public Expenditure. 

1. For interest, &c., on the permanent debt of 

Great Britain unredeemed, including an- 
nuities for lives and terms of years, 

2. Interest on Exchequer bills, 

3. Civil List, - - - - - 

4. Other charges on the Consolidated Fund, 

viz. : — 

Courts of Justice, ... 
Mint, - . - . - 

Allowances to royal family, 

Salaries and allowances, 

Bounties, • - - - - 

6. Civil government of Scotland, 

6. Other payments in anticipation of Exchequer 

receipts — 

Bounties for fisheries, manufactures, 
com, &c., . . . - 

Pensions on the hereditary revenue. 
Militia and deserters’ warrants, 

7. The Navy— - - - - - 

Victualling department, - . - 

The transport service, ... 

8- Ordnance, - - - - - 

9. The army, viz : — 

Ordinary services, . . - 

Extraordinary services and subsfilies. 


Deduct the amount of remittances and ad- 
vances to other countries. 


£1,028,000 


74,437 

16,923 

3(i8,048 

67,559 

6,158 


244.308 

27,700 

138,494 


11,334,907 

6,774,585 

4,852,074 


16,532,946 

27,287,234 

43,820,179 

10,024,623 


10. Loans, &c., to other countries, viz : — 


Ireland, 

- 

_ 

_ 

Anstria, 


1 

£1,475,632 

Denmark, 


. 

121,917 

France, 


- 

231,731 

739.879 

Hanover, - 


- 

Holland, - 


_ 

267,759 

Oldenburg, 


- 

10,007 

Portugal, 


- 

- 1,. 500,000 

Prussia, 


- 

- 1,330,171 

Itussia, 


. 

- 2,555,473 

Sicily, 


. 

316,666 

Spain, 


- 

686,388 


8,723,985 


£43,854,^76 


£75,413,873 

136,078,047 

£111,491,920 


£40,776,630 

2,256,707 


1,561,125 

114,032 


410,502 


21,961,666 

4,480,729 


33,795,656 


Carry forward, 


£9,135,623 8,723,986 105,356,747 
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Brought forward, - £9,13i>,623 £8,723,985 

Sweden, - 800,000 

Miscellaneous, - 88,995 

10,024,018 

£105,356,747 

18,748,603 

11. Miscellaneous services, viz : — 

At home, - - - - 

Abroad, - - - - 

1,937,018 
447,573 ' 

2,384,591 



126,489,941 

Deduct sums which, although included in this account, 
form no part of the expenditure of Great Britain ; — 
Loan for Ireland, - - , - 8,723,985 

Interest at one per cent and management, 

Portuguese loan, - - 57,170 

Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India 

Company, . - - 120,807 

8,901,962 

Total expenditure. 


£117,587,979 


—Annual Register for 1815, page 342. 

Note B, page 43. 

Troops furnished by the Confederation of the Rhine to the Allies, 


Second Corps, 


Oldenburg, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1,500 

Hanover, 

. 

. 

- 

- 

20,000 

Brunswick, 


. 


- 

6,000 

Bremen, 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

8,000 


36 ,^ 



Third Corps. 


Kingdom of Saxony, . - - 

Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 

Schwartzburg, . . . 

Anhalt, ... - 

20,000 

2,800 

650 

800 



24,250 


Fourth Corps. 


Hesse-Cassel, 
Berg, - 

Waldeck, 
Lippe, 

- 

12,000 

6,000 

400 

650 



18,050 


Fifth Corps. 


WUrtzburg, - . - - 

Darmstadt, . _ - _ 

Frankfort and Iscnburg, 

Reuss, - - - - . 

Nassau, - . - _ 

2,000 

4,000 

2,800 

450 

1,680 



10,930 


Sixth Corps. 


12,000 


Wttrtemberg, 
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Seventh Corps. 


Baden, 

Hohenzollern, 

Lichtenstein, 


—Koch, Abr^d de TraiUs de PaiXy x. 357, 358. 


8,000 

250 

40 


8,290 


Note C, page 48. 

Composition and Strength of the Allied Armies who invaded France. 

I. Grand Army of Schvyartzbnbkro. 

Austrians. 


1. The Ist Light Division of Count Biibna, 

2. Tlie 2d Ligtit Division of Liciitenstein, 

3. The 1st Corps of Colloredo, 

4 . The 2d Corps of Lichtenstein, 

6. The 3d Corps of G inlay, 

6. The Corps of Frimont, . - - 

7. Tfie Corps de Reserve of Prince Hesse- 
Homburg, ..... 

a 

Total, 


9. The first Allied Corps, or the fifth 
Corps d’AnnOe of Wrede, 

10. The seventh Allied Corps, or the fourth 

Corps d'Anu^e of Prince of WUrtem- 
berg, 

11. The Russian, or sixth Corps d’Arm^e 

of Wittgenstein, .... 

12. The Russian Reserve of the Archduke 

Constantine, ..... 
la The Prussian Guard, ... 

Total, 

— Pjlotho, iii. Appendix, pp. 13, 14, 15. 


Force of the above. 

Austrians, ... 

Bavarians, ... 

Wttrtembergers, 

Ruadaiu. “'*”1 

Prussian Guard, 

Guards of the Grand -duke of Baden, 
The sixth Allied Corps, 

The eighth Allied Corps, 
Wttrtemberg’s reserve. 


I 

a 

i 

-si g 

1 

1 

1 

it I 

3 


« 


5 

30 

3 

24 

5 

18 

2 

16 

27 

12 

8 

64 

21 

12 

8 

64 

25 

13 

7 

56 

11 

26 

6 

48 

26 

40 

26 

100 

8 




128 

151 

60 

372 

jr Allies. 



30 

30 

12 

76 

15 

12 

4 

24 

23 

20 

7 

5 72 

.35 

72 

15 

21 116 

8 

8 

3 

24 

239 

293 

101 

26 684 


Men. 

130,000 

25.000 

14.000 
19,350 
32,200 

7,100 

1,000 

13.000 

10.000 
10,000 


Total of the Graud Army, 261,660 
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II. The Army of the North. 

Under the Command of the Croum-Prince of Sweden. 




1 

§ 

1 

1 

s 

Batteries 

g 

1 

Pioneer 

Companii 

Cossack 

Begiment 

Men. 

1. 

The 3d Prussian Corps of Diilow, 

46 

50 

12 

96 

2 

,30,000 

2. 

The Russian Corps of Winiingerode, 

35 

30 

14 

162 

19 

.30,000 

3. 

The 3d German Corps d’Arm^, 

32 

15 


56 

2 

30.000 

4. 

AValmoden’s Corps, 






15,000 

6. 

The Swedish Army, 

28 

32 

9 

62 


20,000 

6. 

The 2d German Allied Corps, 

Total of the Army of the North, 

32 

16 

4 

— 

~ - 

30,000 

165,000 

7. 

Dutch troops, . . - 

. 



- 

- 

10,000 

8. 

English troops under Graham, 

- 



- 

- 

9,000 

9. 

Danish infantry. 






10,000 

184,000 


— pjLOTHo, Hi. Appendix, pp. 29, 40. 


III. The Army of Silesfa. 


1. The first Prussian Corps d’AmuJe 

of York, ... - 18,931 31i 44 13 104 2 

2. Tiie second Prussian Corps d’ArnuJe 

of Kleist, ... - 20,000 37 44 14 112 2 

8. The Russian Corps d’Armde of • 

Langeron, - - - - 33,310 43 28 12 136 6 7 

4. The Russian Corps d’Armde of 

Sacken, . - - - 21,150 26 24 7 84 1 8 

5. The fourth German or Hessian Corps 

d’Arm^e, . - - - 20,000 25 12 4 32 

6. The fiftli German or Duke of 

Coburg’s Corps, - - - 24,000 20 11 5 40 

Grand Total, - - 137,391 182^ 163 65 608 10 18J 


Prussian troops, - - - 

Russian troops, . . - 

German Allied troops. 

Total, 

— Plotho, iii. Appendix, p. 26. 


Men. 

38,931 

64,460 

44,000 

137,391 
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IV. This Army of Reshrvb. 


1. Russian reserves under Bcnningsen, 

2. The fourth Prussian Corps d'Arm^e 

under Tauenzein, - - - 

.•J. Prussian reserve Corps in West- 
plialia, under Prince llesse-llom- 
burg, ... - 

4. The Russian army of reserve under 
Prince Labanoff, - - - 

a. Blockading Corps before Glogaii, 

U. Austrian reserve under the Grand- 
duke of Wiirtemberg, 

Total of tlie Army of Reserve, 
— Plotho, iii. Appendix, pp. 41-60. 



c 

i 

s 

0 

1 

S 

•g 

i 

.i| 

it 

Mon . 

1 

o* 

ca 



a 


60,000 

63 

74 

13^ 

156 

6 

10 

50,000 

64 

68 

17i 

100 



20,000 

21 

12 

2 


1 


80,000 

15,000 







20,000 







235,000 148 144 

33 

256 

6 

10 


Summary of the whole Allied Armief. 


1. The Grand Army under Marsh.al Schwartzenberg, 

2, The army of Silesia luuler Marshal Rlucher, 

Tlie army of the North under the Crown- Prince of Sweden, 
4. The Italian army under Marshal Bellegarde, - 
6. The array of reserve, - - - . . 


201,000 

137.000 

174.000 
80,000 

235.000 


Grand Total, 
Of which there were, — 

230,000 Germans, 


278,000 Russians, 


( In the first line. 

In the second Une, 
In the fir-st line, 
the second line, 
tho third lino, 

{ In the first line. 

In reserve. 


# In t 
\ Ini 
Unt 


162.000 Prussians, 

179.000 German Allied troops. 
20,000 Swedes. 


887,000 


210,000 

20,000 

136,000 

62,000 

80,000 

76,000 

86,000 


Total, 887,000 

This does not include tl|^e Danish infantry, 10,000 strong. 
-PioTHO, iiL Appendix, p. 50. 


Note D, page 51. 


Composition and Strength of the French Army. 


I. 


Guard under Marshal Mortier— ' 

1. Old Guard — 

One division of Infantry under General Frenant 
One division of cavalry under General Des 
nouettes, - _ - - 

2. Young Guard — - - - 

In&ntry — Division ChristianI, 

— Division Rothenburg, 

. . —Division Boildieu, 


ArtiOerj. Infiuitry. Cavalry. 


6,000 

2.400 

3,500 

6,000 

6,000 


Carry forward, 


21,600 


2,400 
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Artilleiy. Infentry. Cavalry. 
RrouRht forward, • 21,500 2,400 

Cavalry — Division Scgur, . - - 1,000 

— Division Colbert, . - - 1,0*00 

— Division Nuusouty, - - - 1,(300 

II. Infantry — 

The second corps, Victor, . - - 8,000 

The third corps, Ney, _ - _ - 8,0(K) 

Tlie sixth cori>s, Marniont, _ _ - 7,000 

Tlie seventh corps, Oiidinot, ... 12,000 

The cleventli corp.s, Macdonald, . . - 7,000 

The first reserve division, Charpcntier, - - 3,000 

The second reserve division, Laval, (from Sixain,) 3,0(i0 

The third reserve division, Ainey, - - 3,000 

Tlie fourth reserve division,' Payol, (National 

Ciuard,) - - - - - 3,000 

III. Cavalry — 


The first cordis, Oronchy, 

Tlie second corps, Hebustiani, 

The fifth corps, Milhaud, 

The eleventh corps, Excclni.ms, 

Dragoon division, Driche, (from Spain,) - 
I V. Artillery under Drouot, - - - 

- 8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 


Grand Total, 8.000 75,500 

22,200 

1. Guard — 28, 700 men, 

2. Infantry, 

3. Cavalry, 

4. Artillery, 

Summary. 

Artillery. Infantry. 

21,500 

54,000 

8,000 

Cavalry. 

7,200 

15,000 


Total, 

8,000 75,500 

22,200 


Detached, 




Men. 

1. Tlie first Corps under Maison in Beltflnm, ... 20,000 

2. The army of the Houtli under Marshal Aiigereau at Lyons, - 30,000 

3. The thirteenth Corps under Marshal Davoust in Hamburg, - 20,000 

4. The army of Italy on tlie Adige, under Jleauliarnais, - - 50,000 

5. The army of the Pyreuees and of Arragoii, under Soult- and 

Suchet, -------- 90,000 

I. Oarrigons in France* 


Men. 


1. 

Garrison of Besancon, 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

4,000 

2. 

— 

of Auxonne, 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3,500 

3. 

— 

of Auxerre, 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3,000 

4. 

— 

of Mayence, 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

20,000 

6 . 

— 

of Strosburg, 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

10,000 

6. 

— 

of Feltxberg, 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1,.500 

7. 

— - 

of Landau, 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2,000 

8. 


of Befort, 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

3,000 

9. 

— 

of lluningen. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,000 

10. 

— 

of Brisac, 

- 

_ 


_ 

- 

1,500 

11. 

— 

of Schelestadt, 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

2,000 

12. 

— 

of Metz, 

_ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

10,000 

13. 

— 

of Thionville, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,000 

14. 

— 

of Luxemburg, 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

5,000 

15. 

— 

of Sarro'Louis, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1,500 

16. 


of Toul, - 

, 

- 

. 

- 

- 

3,000 

17. 

— 

of Verdun 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 


Total, 


80,000 
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n. Garriiorut in HcUand and the Ifetkertandi. 


1., Garrison of Antwerp, . - . . 

2. ■ of Gorcum, . . - - 

3. — of Bergeti-op-aoom. ... 

4. — of Maeatricht, • > 

6. — of Flushing, .... 

6. — of Naerden, .... 

7. — of Luxemburg, .... 

8. — in Namur, Maubeuge, ValencSennes, Lille, and 

other places, . . . . . 


Men. 

8,000 

4.000 

6.000 
3,000 

3.000 

2.000 
10,000 

15,000 


Total, / - . 60,000 


in. Qarritoni in Oermanjf. 


- 1. Garrison of Wesel, ... 

2. — of Marienburg, - - - 

3. — of Petersberg, ... 

4. — of CUstrhi, ... 

6. — of Glogau, ... 

6. — of Wittenberg, ... 

7. . of Hagdeburg, ... 

Total, 

General Summary, 


10,000 

1,600 

2,000 

4.000 
10,000 

3.000 
20/)00 

60,600 


Men. 

I. In France — 

The Grand Army under Napoleon, ... 105,700 

The Army of the South under Aiigereau, • • 30,000 

The Army of the Pyrenees and of ArragOD, under Boult 
and Suchet, ...... 90,000 

Garrisons in France, ..... 80,000 

II. In Holland and the Netherlands — 

The first corps under Maison, .... 20,000 

Garrisons in Holland and the Netherlands, •> - 60,000 

HI. In Germany — 

The thirteenth corps under Bavoust, ... 20,000 

Garrisons in t^ermany, .... - 60,500 

IV* In Italy— 

Tlw Army of Italy under Beauhaniais, ... 60,000 

Grand total of French forces, - - - - 486,200 

— PLOTUO, iii. AppendiXt pp. 65, 68. 


END OF VOLUME III. 
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